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METHODIST REVIEW. 





Arr. L—THE CONSTRUCTIVE VALUE OF HISTORY 
AND SCIENCE. 

Tue most evident characteristic of the present age, consid- 
ered as an era in the history of thought, is its transitional 
character. Following the stormy close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and sharing as well in the questions fundamental to all 
modern thought, the period in which the men of to-day are 
living has inherited from the past a burden of unsolved prob- 
lems heavy enough to form the entire load of any single age, 
But the decades that have intervened sinee the end of the 
revolutionary epoch have bred new questions of their own ; so 
that. in an especial sense, our time has become one of those 
periods of ferment in which old forms of thought, no longer 
able to satisfy the spirit of the age, give place to new ones, or 
pass gradually over into these. 

Nevertheless, it would be serious error to conclude that the 
forces now at work in the thought of the world are exclu- 
sively destructive. Probably there has never been an era of 
transition of which such a statement would hold good. For 
not only are elements of positive thinking presentin every age 
when negation appears to be in control, but skeptical move- 


ments are comparatively powerless unless the tendencies which 
make for the rejection of accepted opinions have in them the 
vigor proceeding from new constructive principles. This is 
especially true of the revolutions which have taken place in 
human thinking since the wane of the medieval systems.* 


* See “ Typical Eras of Skepticism,” by the writer, Methodist Review, September- 
October, 1897, pp. 770, 771, 774, 775. 
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The leaders of the Reformation advanced with rapid strides 
from their denial of allegiance to the pope to the formation of 
a new religious body ; the founders of modern science and 
modern philosophy, free for the most part from the agnostic 
despair of later times, believed that they were substituting 
more stable and fruitful forms of thought for those whose 
lack of value had at length become patent. A conspicuous 
feature of the skepticism of the eighteenth century in France 
is the potency of modern science and the mechanical view of 
the world, when carried out in all their implications by a peo- 
ple whose logic does not shrink back from even the most 
extreme conclusions. And the same principle will be found 
to apply to the present age. The fact, indeed, is obscured by the 
unique relation existing between the positive and the negative 
tendencies of the forces by which the thought of our time is 
molded. Never in the history of human thinking have prin- 
ciples of constructive value in their own sphere been applied 
with so destructive purpose in other departments of reflection ; 
never, for instance, have men been so confident that they 
possess settled truth within the region of sense-experience 
and so doubtful whether truth is even attainable in the region 
of transcendent speculation. Yet, as the age passes on from 
its earlier to its later stages, it becomes less possible either 
to ignore the existence of fruitful positive forces beneath 
and behind the negative movements, or to confine the effect 
of these within the limits of the region where their work 
began. Science still leads on to philosophy as of old; the 
exigencies of social and political, as well as of individual, 
life continue to demand an ethic, albeit certain dominant de- 
velopments of contemporary opinion have little of an ethical 
sort to offer; religion refuses to accept the sentence of con- 
demnation passed upon it, or even to stay dead in hearts where 
it has been crushed down. 

Prominent among the forces effective in the production of 
contemporary forms of thought has been the historical spirit. 
The nineteenth century is preeminently an historical age—an 
age in which historical studies have engrossed the attention of 
scholars, and, more notably still, a period marked by the appli- 


cation of the principl s of historical development in explain- 
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ing the genesis of the most various human institutions. The 
beginnings of this interest in historical investi 
back, indeed, than the openin rol the present age. Th re is a 


1 


sense in which it might with truth be urged that the eight- 


eenth century, also, was characterized by interest in the experi- 
ence of the past, and even that the leaders of that age made 
use of the lessons of history, as they understood them, in 
their endeavors to meet the needs of their time. Illustrations © 
of these positions are easy to cite from among the ranks of 
the destructive schools themselves. Voltaire wrote histories, 
as well as satires and lampoons. Montesquieu based his 
Spirit of Laws on the historical parallels of national life, as 
well as on the current conceptions of nature and of man. 
Rosseau winged his shafts with comparisons drawn from the de- 
mocracies of antiquity. The revolutionary assemblies prated 
of Greece and Rome in their headlong debates, and sought to 
dignify the government of reason by aping pagan festivals. In 
Britain, Hume would be remembered for his //éstory of Eng- 
land, though we did not have his essays and his philosophical 
writings to keep his fame alive; and it is but a short time 
since that the whole English-speaking world was busy in cel- 
ebrating the centenary of the appearance of the Memoirs of 
the author of the Decline and Fall. Thus, though the his- 
toric spirit is rightly counted a special characteristic of the 
present age, it must not be supposed that the current devo- 
tion to historical methods of thonght sprung up without prep- 
aration in the century that preceded our own. 

There are two points, however, which serve to distingnish 
the historical spirit of this age from that of earlier times. The 
first of these is the better d« velopment of the methods of his- 
torical investigation. The methods of minute research which 
have shown themselves so fruitful in other fields of inquiry 
have been welcomed by historical scholars as potent instru- 
ments in the solution of their peculiar problems. Never before 
has the inquiry into the facts of history been pursued with so 
persistent determination, and never havethe facets when ascer- 
tained been utilized so sacredly in the formation of historical 
conclusions. As the physical scientist observes and experiments 
in his laboratory or in the fields, as he tests and measures and 
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weighs, so the productive leaders of historical study in this age 
go back to the primary sources of information. Animated by 
a spirit of exact investigation, they make long journeys in order 
to become eyewitn sses of the scenes of historic events ; they 
study the monuments to recover the annals of early civiliza- 
tions; they ransack old libraries and bring the facts to light 
which lie hidden in the time stained records of the past ; they 
burrow in official archives that original State papers may be 
made to yield their secrets; and they apply the criteria of crit- 
ical interpretation to the data when they have thus been gath- 
ered, in order that the yp ima fact bearing of the evidence 
may be sifted by the strictest tests. In short, the historian 
of to-day differs from the annalist of the past as much by his 
patient investigation of the phenomena of history as by his 
endeavor to view his results in those larger connections which 
the mind of the annalist was entirely unfitted to grasp. 
Ifthe influence of historical inquiry on the progress of nine- 
teenth-century opinion stopped here, however, its importance 
would scarcely be sufficient tocompel its enumeration among 
the controlling forces of theage. It is not because history has 
interested us for its own sake that it has gained a foremost 
place in our thinking, or even—though here its effect has 
been very great— because, like history in every age, it enforces 
lessons bearing on the questions of political and civil society. 
The strongest attraction that it presents to the minds of con- 
temporary thinkers is to be found in the proffer of itself as a 


means for the solution of the most varied and most pressing 


problems. This conception was for the most part foreign to the 


thought of the eightee1 th eentury. Reflective minds were then 
too often governed by the same delusion that had misled their 
Athenian predecessors of the fifth century before the Christian 
era. <Asthe latter believed that government was the invention 
of tyrants for the better oppression of the subject, and religion 
and morals devices of the ruler, abetted by the priest, for the 
further exploitation of his people, so the former proceeded on 
the assumption that institutions could be created at a stroke, or 
that at least they were possible products of artificial making. 
The State was held to be the result of a compact. In social 
life, as well as in individual conduct, a return must be made to 
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the state of nature. Religion was to be puritied from the cor- 
rupting additions which had been engrafted on the primitive 
rational faith. In general, on the basis of the new ideas, a com- 
plete reform of human institutions was to be undertaken, in the 
unhesitating belief that the world stood on the threshold of a 
second golden age. It isthe result, in part, of the failure of 
these brilliant dreams that the thinkir gf” or our later age rejects 
the assumptions on which the work of its predecessor was 
founded. No longer do we believe that institutions are created 
out of hand; and at least the calmer heads among us are doubt- 
ful concerning man’s capacity to better his condition by making 
all things new. In place of the conviction that institutions 
have sprung from single deeds, on the part of leading individ- 
uals, or on the part of society as a whole, there has been sub- 
stituted the belief that, like all things else, they are the out- 
come of a process of growth. In this way the point of view 
is essentially changed, the method of historical inquiry issu- 
ing in the method of genetic explanation. This first watch- 
word of the new time has been well phrased in the title of a 
work by a well-known American historian and philosopher.* 
Not merely the destiny of men, but the nature and destiny of 
all things, are now studied in the light of their origin. Biolog- 
ical science has been revolutionized vy a theory of the venesis 
of species. The final origin of law and eustom is sought in 
the habits of the tribe. The source, if not always the sanction, 
of moral principles is discovered in the conditions of social 
health and progress. The great debate concerning religion 
and theology takes on new forms; for assailant and apologist 
alike view the subject from a more reasonable position than 
that which formed the vantage ground of the old antagonists, 
the questions at issue being discussed ho longer as disconnected 
phenomena to be considered in detail, but in connection with 
the principle of growth, ultimately in connection with the de- 
velopment of impulses deeply embedded in man’s essential 
nature, Society as a whole is looked on as an organism, sub 
ject, like organisins at large, to the laws of evolution. In fine, 
if the method of genetic explanation was undervalued or ignored 
in the last age, in this it has become a foremost factor. 


* Fiske The Desti f Ma Viewed in the Light of his Origin 
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To the exaggerations of the ge netic method obvious obje C- 
tion may be taken. First, when it is said that the method 
historical or genetic exp ination constitutesa constructive ae 
in recent thinking it may be rejoined that, so far from restor- 
ing the principles of intellectual and religious belief which of 
late have been called in question, it raises certain of these dif- 
ficulties in an acute form. Secondly, in opposition to the 
confident reliance on the method as the weapon for a success- 
ful attack on all kinds of problems, it has often been urged 
that, after all, the question of origin is one thing and the ques- 
tion of nature and meaning other and different from this. And 
it must be admitted that these criticisms have considerable 


weight. In fact, they might be stated still more forcibly and 


retain their cogency ; for it is undeniable that the results of 
the historical method, « specially when it has been made a sort 
of universal instrument, have contributed as few things else 
to the transitional character of the age in which we live. The 
generation is but just passing, for instance, to which Darwin- 
ian evolution appeared to undermine the foundations of all re- 
ligious, if not of all ethical, truth Ms while the ide: a of de ve lop- 
ment in general holds so prominent a place in prese nt op inion 
that the men of the day are liable to forget that, quite before 
Darwin or Spencer had begun his work, Hegel, among others, 
announeed the principle of continuity with such distinctness 
and power that many of the questions which it affeets—for 
example, the question of the natural and the supernatural 
received a formulation decisive for their critical diseussion 
ever since. 

In estimating the force of this objection, however, it is im- 
portant to consider the question of relative values. No one 
who understands the history of the times can ignore the de- 
structive influence of the principle under consideration. But 
when inquiry takes a broader sweep it is clear that in thought, 
as elsewhere. nothing e in be cained without the pay ment of th 
purchase price; and that, in times of doubt, especially, all for 
ward movements are liable to involve a heavy outlay 
point at issue is not whether the historical spirit of the age has 
been one source of the perplexities under which our thinking 


labors, nor even, when its constructive influence is recognized, 
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whether it tends to rebuild the intellectual editice in strict ac- 
cordance with the old designs ; for it needs but slight acquaint- 
ance with the progress of human thinking to reveal the truth 
that exact reconstruction is in the matters of the spirit an im- 
possible dream. Whatever advantages may accrue to thought 
from the new method of inquiry, it is implied in the very 
statement of the principle that neither its recasting of old 
problems nor the fresh solutions which it offers for them can 
carry us back to the positions occupied before our searching, 
doubting age began. The sole question to be answered is 
whether in this ease, also, as in the olden time, Out of the eater 
shall come forth meat? And to this question there can be but 
one reply. The historical spirit of the century and the method 
of genetic explanation have not only introduced a radical 
change in the premises from which reflective thought pre ceeds, 
and from which in the future it must continue to take its de- 
parture, but, in spite of the furtherance given to negative move- 
ments, they constitute an intellectual force of distinct construc- 
tive worth in an age when constructive principles are few and 
far to seek. 

Concerning the second of the objections mentioned, a still 
clearer answer is possible, although it is one which will en- 
counter more dissent. In brief, it may be said that the move- 
ment in question is one of the highest importance, but that, 
like others of a similar kind, it lends itself to grave exaggera 
tion when it is made exclusive. After a considerable period of 
controversy and confusion it has become plain that in the ge- 
netic method and the principle of development the thinking of 
this age has gained a notable and permanent addition to the 
intellectual possessions of the race. Denial of their value or 
resistance to their influence in the large means opposition to 
the onward progress of thought—an attitude, it need scarcely 


in the end to bring disaster on the indi- 


be remarked, certain 
viduals and institutions that adopt it. Moreover, the claim of 
the ardent advocates of these principles, thata readjustment of 
accepted conclusions is necessary in view of the new discover- 
ies, is also to be admitted; nay, further, it is to be recognized 
that this revision has for some time been actually going on in 


various departments of thought, for no new movement of such 
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scope and bearing ean fail greatly to alter the course of human 
thinking so soon as its truth begins to be apparent. It is just 
this success of these views, however, that in large measure has 
conditioned their misapplication Their essential novelty, in 
spite of manifold anticipations since reflective thought began, 
their marvelous triumphs, and their great fruitfulness when 
properly employed have so impressed the thinkers of the age 
that not a few seem to act as though they were exclusive and 
universal truth. But, if this be so, our age will indeed be 


memorable as a revolutionary epoch in the history of thought. 


For up to the present time, at least, no one principle or group 


of principles has proven of so preeminent importance that it 
has deserved to be made the sole criterion of truth to the en- 
tire transformation or rejection of the intellectual achievements 
of preceding ages. Happily the error is one which brings its 
own corrective. The buoyant optimism which extends a new 
theory beyond the limits of its legitimate application itself 
supplies the opportunity for the restriction of the doctrine 
within due bounds. Thus it is in the ease before us. As 
plainly as the student of contemporary opinion discerns the in- 
fluence and the value of the principles under discussion, so 
plainly does he perceive that the hour of their first acceptance 
is to be followed, or rather is already beginning to be followed, 
by that inevitable process of criticism which gradually sepa- 
rates the elements of permanent worth in new systems from 
the elements of error and incompleteness that they are sure to 
contain until man’s thinking shall have reached its final goal. 
In this way, it may well be believed, the thought of later 
times will reap the benefits from these discoveries of our own, 
while escaping the various dangers which for us have entered 
in their train. 

A second formative influence in recent thinking has pro- 
ceeded from natural science. It is acommon opinion that the 
nineteenth century is beyond all others a century of science. 
But, although this conclusion is for the most part certainly 
true, in two respects it is open to limitation. In the first 
place, the early decades of the century were distinguished by 
perhaps the boldest and, for the time, the most successful de- 


velopment of speculative philosophy that the world has ever 
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known ; and, secondly, although this was replaced by the don 

inant scientific movement of the time, our age is not the on 5 
yne in which abstract thought has felt the weight of scientifi 
control, It would be an idle task to balanee the relative in 

portance of modern German thought from Kant to Hegel with 
that of other | ading schools of philosophy, especially he 
school of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle in Greece, with whic] 
it is most natural to compare the later movement; but, i 
order to understand the trend of nineteenth-century thinking 
at all, it is essential to recognize the prominence of the Ka 

tio-Hegelian speculation alike in the order of time and by any 
of its effects. Even the gulf which intervenes between tli 
view of the world which prevailed in the days of the He ve- 
lian supremacy and the favorite opinions of the present tin 
should not be allowed to conceal the lines of connection tha 
joined the earlier mode of thinking with the new. History 
and science—the two formative forces which have come int: 
view in this inquiry—united, it is true, to precipitate the dow: 

fall of the Hegeli: in system. But history, as we have alrea ; 
noted, and the historical method drew much of the inspirati 


+ 


for their larger achievements from the metaphysics agains 
sla 


which their polemic directed its attack; while, if the relation 
between idealism and natural science was in the main a rela- 
tion of misunderstanding and contempt on both sides, it is at 
least to be noted that more than one German scientist of the 
succeeding period received his early intellectual quickening 
through thé influence of the school which his developed scien 
tific consciousness compelled him to abandon. In the ease of 
the precursors of other intellectual movements prominent in this 
age the truth is still more clear. With singular shortsighted- 
ness we discuss many burning rage of the day as though 
they never before had crossed the threshold of human think 
ing ; believing, for example, that the problems of biblical crit 
icism are anew and pee product of our own time, i! 
forgetfulness alike of the development of rationalistic criticism 
during the second half of the eighteenth century and the tre- 
mendous reinforcement which criticism received from the anti- 
supernaturalistic tendency inherent in the idealistic principles. 
Thus, in particular, we examine the Pentateuch and the pro- 
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phetical books as our fathy rs ¢ xamined the New Testament 
writings ; or we argue proand con about the views of Kuenen 
ind Wellhausen and Cheyne and Driver and their fellow-crities, 
half unconscious of Strauss and Baur and the 7%ibinger, as well 


is of the speculative genius who furnished the abstract back- 


ground for many of their critical theories. 

On the other hand, the scientitie coloring of contemporary 
thought is not unique in the history of opinion. Our century 
is no doubt the greatest scientific century, but it is not the 
only one. The scientifie influence which has culminated in 
this age has been characteristic of the modern period as a 
whole. The revolt from Scholasticism was in large measure 
due to a demand for the study of the natural world. The 
leaders of speculation in the seventeenth century felt the in- 
fluence of the same movement, even when they did not devote 
themselves specifically to its service. On the border line be- 
tween the seventeenth century and the eighteenth Locke, for 
all his underestimation of the certitude of inductive conclu- 
sions, echoed the Baconian spirit in its application to mind, 
and escaped the skeptic al consequences of his empiricism by 
assuming as metaphysical reality the world which physical 
science had revealed. In the eighteenth century deism de- 
rived one motive for its existence from the great discoveries 
of British science, while the phdlosophes of France found 
therein the remedy for all sorts of individual and social mala- 
dies. In the present century, it is trne, the scientific move- 
ment has greatly enlarged its boundaries and consolidated its 
power. In France it has continued to give the keynote to 
thought. In Germany it first served as the chief agent in 
undermining the @ prior? systems, and then filled the void by 
investigations and speculations conducted under its own 
auspices. In Britain and America it has numbered great 
names among its votaries, has led to results amazing at once 
by the insight into nature which they reveal and by the scope 
of their influence on contemporary opinion, and, allying itself 
or being allied with the traditional English metaphysies, has 
given the latter a new lease of power in the world. Never- 
theless, this suecess is a development, not a new creation. The 


movement has been eatheringe force sinee modern thought 
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began ; if, in our time, its triumphs surpass those it has enjoyed 
in any previous age, this is simply an evidence of accumu- 
lated power which is now asserting itself under especially 
favorable conditions. 

This account of scientific progress accepted, however, it 
may still be said that in all the victories of the new manner of 
regarding the world and the new method of prying into its 
secrets there is much of negation involved; but to such objec- 
tions the answer lies that in any estimate of natural science 
two things are always to be distinguished. On the one side 
are the crucial problems which have been forced upon the 
modern mind by the outcome of this, its favorite and most 
successful, form of intellectual endeavor. These few will seek 
to ignore, but they have been exploited often enough, and 
they need no repetition here. It is a pleasanter task to turn to 
the tendencies in scientific thinking which already have 
reached a happier issue, or that give promise of positive 
results to come. 

Clearly, then, science has created a view of the world which 
by its certainty, accuracy, and precision, by its fertility in the 
production of discoveries and its utility in the service of man- 
kind, is entitled to claim the successful realization of the ideals 
proposed for it by its leaders in the dawning modern age. It 
has proved successful, also, in the investigation of internal na- 
ture, although the mental sciences remain, as perhaps they 
must continue to remain, inferior in point of completeness 
and of certitude to the sciences of material fact. Bacon de- 
manded knowledge which should be both certain and useful. 
That the results of inductive inquiry into natural phenomena 
approximate the first of these requirements is shown by the 
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fact that the term “ science” is often diverted from its etymo 


logical and historical significance to denote this special form of 
researe h and the conelusions to which it leads. Further, that 
ife has been prolonged and made more valuable through th 
ibors of scientific inquirers; that earth, air, and sea have been 
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brought more fully under man’s control; that the material con 
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agditions Of individual existence have been made less arduous, 
and the material progress of society aided—these are fact 
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recognizes once more the marvelous expansion of thought 
which has been gained since the promulgation and adoption 
of the inductive method of inquiry ; while some are more or 
less clearly aware that the body of accepted scientitic princi- 
ples constitutes a systematic view of the world which, though 
in itself and strictly interpreted it be no more than a system 
of correlated truths concerning phenomena, easily passes over 
into a metaphysical doctrine. 

This last item in the suecess of science has its dangers, as 
well as its beneficent promise. These deserve greater atten- 
tion than is commonly devoted to them. But for the present 
purpose it is more important to notice that science exerts a 
reflex influence on human thinking, which, as it appears to the 
writer, is to be reckoned among its greatest achievements. 
For, in the broad sense of the term, science is a true philoso- 
phy; that is to say, its method is based on thought processes 
aud its results lead on to principiant conclusions, even when in 
themselves they do not amount to definite principles. It is an 
old error, though one which certain so-called scientists have 
done their best to keep alive, that scientific work depends 
upon the exercise of the observational rather than of the 
rational faculties. The popular mind too often thinks of the 
scientist as one who peers up through telescopes or down 
through microscopes, who manufactures queer odors in places 
called laboratories, or cuts up unfortunate beasts in laboratories 
of a different sort and name, and who then gives himself to 
the exact recording of the facts he has observed—the whole 
process in some mysterious way at times producing practical 
results of a useful kind, at times tending to subvert the foun- 
dations of religious faith. But to the student of scientitic 
method the matter assumes a different aspect. The factors in 
scientific inquiry which most appeal to his appreciation do not 
consist in the patient observation and experimentation and the 
exact recording of the data thus obtained, however much he 
may be disposed to admire the successful devotion with which 
these necessary operations are performed; rather does he 
dwell with pleasure on the scientific imagination which strikes 


out hypotheses fruitful because of their very simplicity and 


audacity as well as because of the basis of ascertained fact 
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forming their point of departure ; and most of all he is im- 
pressed by the scope, by the brillianey, by the precision in 
thinking—thinking in the narrower meaning of the term— 


exhibited by the scientists whose discoveries have made the 
modern age illustrious. Copernicus and Kepler and Galileo and 
Newton—to choose a few names from the standpoint of a lay- 
man in science—Linnzeus and Cuvier and Humboldt, Dalton and 
Kirehhoff and Bunsen, Helmholtz and Clerk Maxwell, Dar- 
win and Wallace, and the later developers of biological evo- 
lution—no mere empiries these, but intellectual leaders in 
whom patience in research was well mated with the highest 
powers of correlating thought, synthetic thinkers in the strict- 
est sense, philosophers, if the term be understood to include 
thinkers of comprehensive grasp and combining faculty, as 
well as those who give themselves especially to speculative 
reflection. The case is evident, again, if the results of science 
be considered, instead of its exponents. The helKocentrie 
astronomy, the theory of gravitation, the atomic analysis of 
matter, the conservation and correlation of energy, the evolu- 
tionary origin of species, the discoveries of solar physics, the 
germ theory of disease scientific conclusions like these ar 
principles which bring into connection great masses of facts 
previously isolated, and which render inference possible to 
other phenomena distant in time or remote in place. 

In consequence of these triumphant labors there has been 
deve loped a new ground of contidence in the powers of the 
human mind, Never before in the history of thought has 
there been given so impressive an illustration of the capacity 
of the mind for the discovery of truth. It is especially note- 
worthy that in no previous era of doubt—the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when also science exerted a constructive effect, alone ap- 
proximates the present age in this respeet—has mankind been 
in possession of so large and so important a body of accepted 
conclusions. Thus, amid all the critical questionings of the 
time, science has exercised a potent steadying influence. 
Though it has brought into question principles in other depart- 
ments of thought where our inferences, since they take a 
wider sweep, are less susceptible of demonstration and less 


permanently accepted—just as by the rigorous accuracy of its 
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method it has created standards which these other disciplines 
are unable to attain——within the limits of its own field it has 
furnished 80 striking an instanee of the power of thought 
that the age has been delivered from some of the worst mis- 
eries which have beset mankind in other skeptical eras. For, 
as the writer has remarked elsewhere, the difference between 
certain forms of ancient skepticism and the agnosticism of to- 
day is measured by the extent of the imposing edifice of pre- 
dictable fact and verifiable law in which our science consists. 
Therefore, whatever be held to be true concerning the possi- 
bility of knowledge in the regions of metaphysics and theol- 
ogy, few henceforward will have the hardihood to refuse 
credence to the conclusions of the sciences of phenomena when 
they are taken in their strict and proper meaning. Seldom, 
again, unless science itself should fail, are we likely to hear 
the wail of the old Greek sophist, “ Nothing is,” and “ If any- 
thing were, it would be unknowable,” and “ If anything were, 
and were knowable, the knowledge could not be communi- 
cated ;” for such cries of despair do not go up in times when 
men are busy in seeking and in finding the secrets which na- 
ture has hitherto kept hidden since the world began. 

And this element in the thought of the time is great gain. 
If prophesying were at all in place, one might venture the 
prediction that later ages will look back with surprise on the 
failure of so many thinkers of the present time to recognize 
these positive implications of natural science. Misled, thes 
historians of the future will say, by the conflict between the 
newly discovered principles and their cherished beliefs, many 
of the choicest minds of the nineteenth century were blinded 
to the services which science rendered in saving their age from 
utter mental despair, in contrast to the votaries of the new 
learning who, too often, with equal misapprehension of the 
truth supposed that all man’s spiritual need was to be supplied 
by nourishing his soul on a diet of general laws. Moreover, 
in addition to their value as a preservative of general mental 
health, the conclusions of science bear in a positive sense on 
certain abstract problems which have perplexed modern 
thought. Berkeley’s paradox concerning the external world, 
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for instance, no longer finds its chief non-philosophical antag- 
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onist in popular opinion, for the realistic assumptions implicit 
Insecientine theory have not merely reintoree d the mie taphysics 
ot naive consciousne Ss, but, as science progresses, h ive mad 
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their intluence felt 1n abstract philosophy as well, 1asimular 
way the postulate of a world-order has become intrenched in 
recent thinking to a very remarkable degree. If Hume him- 
self abated somewhat of his skepticism in favor of everyday 


life and inductive inquiri s, the nany thinkers ( f this ] iter age 


] 
who have inherited largely of his negative spirit have gone 


he principle of uniformity 


beyond their master, including t 
among their somewhat scanty stock of dogmatic be liefs. It is 
true that philosophy is forced to consider the subject in an- 
other aspect, since the question of the world-order for it forms 
a central and critical problem —aA problem, moreover, in whose 
solution any evidence of an experimental kind is of doubtful 
validity. But it, too, does not escape the positive impulse 
which differentiates the agnosticism of the close of the nine- 
teenth century from the skepticism of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The argument might be continued further in con- 
nection with the recoil from the unbelief of the mid-century 
to the renewal of interest in philosophical and religious ques- 
tions which has been characteristic of recent decades. In this 
movement, also, it would be found that the scientific impulse 
and the outcome of scientific inquiry have played their impor- 
tant parts. But the discussion, thus developed, would trans- 
gress the limits of the present opportunity. Enough has been 
said, perhaps, to defend the conclusion which to the student 
of contemporary opinion is abundantly evident. On the one 
hand, it is clear that natural science, like history, has been a 
chief instrument in the development of the critical problems 
of the age and in the genesis of recent doubt; on the othe ry 
and like history again, it recoups us in measure for the loss, 
furnishing a residuum of undoubted value and supplying al- 
ways an impulse, sometimes a basis, for fresh constructive work. 
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Arr. IL—CARLYLE, TENNYSON, AND BROWNING 
ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 

PeRENNIALLY interesting are questions concerning death. 
Does the coffin hold all that there is of man after the pulse is 
still, or does the redeemed soul go to be forever with the 
Lord? The Old Testament makes incomplete answer, but 
the New Testament reveals a glorious life hereafter. Many 
ible men, even at the present day, have not emerged from the 
dimness and confusion of the Old Testament into the bright 
sunshine of Corinthians and the clear gospel of John. 

Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning were all religious ; not as 
manifestly so as Milton and Dante, but more so than Keats. 
W ithout religion our three contemporaries could not have been 
nearly all that they were. We do not here discuss the gen- 
eral subject of their religion, but only their attitude toward 
belief in the future life. The Christian should not be indif- 
ferent to the service rendered by imaginative genius to his 
‘ause, any more than he should surrender the grounds of his 
faith in subservience to great names. Every intelligent be- 
liever in spiritual things must rejoice that the three men 
whose names stand above this article did not train in the camp 
of materialism. Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning, great in 
literature, are not, to be sure, authorities on theology any 
more than Darwin, Iluxley, and Tyndall, who are eminent in 
physical science; yet the Church is not indifferent to the 
scorn of materialists or the friendliness of literary masters. 

The position of Carlyle toward immortality is not satisfac- 
tory. This man, who claimed that a miracle was mathematic- 
ally impossible, naturally never appears to accept the miracle 
of the resurrection of Jesus. So much the worse for Carlyle, 
for the proof of the resurrection is so adequate that the ac- 
ceptance of the testimony is more reasonable than the attitude 
of ineredulity. Beyond question Carlyle was a religious man, 
but he is almost willful in the way in which he alludes to any 
attempt to define his faith, or even to afford data for a clear 


surmise of his faith. The idea of God engages much of his 
thoughts, and (this bears particularly upon the subject in hand) 
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frequently the thought of man’s coming from God and going 
to God finds solemn expression in his works. But his belief 
did not bloom into the fullness of the Christian faith. Hallam 
Tennyson, the son and biographer of the poet, narrates that 
the Seotchman once put his hand upon the head of the 
* volden-haired Ally” and blessed him for this world and the 
next. But many of Carlyle’s readers would doubt whether 
his blessing for the next world meant very much. We are 
not to look in Carlyle for the precision of a dogmatic theolo- 
gian, and his independent mind would be the last to attempt 
to hedge in the indefinable, but the trend of his writings shows 
that, whatever he thought of the future life, it was not what 
the Christian thinks. What has he to say of a close fellow- 
ship in heaven with the Lord Jesus Christ? A retrogression 
with his days, moreover, appears in his belief in immortality. 
The reader of Sartor 2csartus can find passages that remind 
one of the fourteenth of John. Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence that Carlyle’s faith in the future life never was clear, 
and grew dimmer with years. Cheerless indeed were the 
lines that he wrote to Emerson in 1867: “Iam as good as 
without hope and without fear; a gloomily serious, silent, and 
sad old man, gazing into the final chasm of things in mute 
dialogue with ‘Death, Judgment, and Eternity’ (dialogue 
mute on both sides), not caring to discourse with poor articu- 
late-speaking mortals on their sorts of topics—disgusted with 
the world and its roaring nonsense, which I have no further 
thought of lifting a finger to help, and only try to keep out 
of the way of, and shut my door against.” It is matter for 
a thousand regrets that Carlyle did not come out of his surly 
gloom into the light of Christian faith and joy with Tennyson 
and Browning, his contemporary brothers in greatness. 
Tennyson was truly a Christian poet, and his treatment of 
the future life has made him a helper of Christianity. It 
would appear that he was so alive and favorable to the scien- 
tific spirit of his time that he had to pay the cost of sorrow 
and doubt before he emerged into the restful hope of the 
soul’s undying future. Like every high-souled man, he gave 
much thought to the subject. But the death of his noble 
friend, Arthur Hallam, was particularly a ministry of grief 
24—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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that deepened and made more human the poet who had fallen 
too much into the love of art for art’s sake. The artist had 
been more particular about the dress of the thought than the 
thought itself. “ Lancelot and Elaine,” foreshadowed in the 
” Lady of Shalott,” excels the foreshadow in strong thought, 
wide knowledge of human nature, and a tenderness such as is 
found in Browning’s “ A Blot in the ’ Seutcheon,” or Shakes- 


” 


pe ire’s “ Romeo and Juliet. “In Memoriam” was the fruit 
of Tennyson’s great sorrow. For seventeen years, from the 
death of his friend to the publication in 1850, he dwelt no 
more on turn of phrase and beauty of expression than upon 
the sentiments themselves in regard to the problem, What is 
the future of a noble man whose breast now heaves no more ? 
To that question we know no better answer in literature out of 
the Bible than “ In Memoriam.” 


The superficial reader judges wrongly that the poem is a 


congeries of fragments, but the careful reader sees that it is 


more than 


Short v flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away ; 


and whoever takes the trouble to study the masterpiece will 
find a progress of thought and eonfidence to the westering 
joy, the effulgent glory of immortality. The Christmas lyrics 
mark the advance. The death of his dear friend is a blow 
that stuns the author at the first of his poem. Far and dark 
and deep is the fall from the inspired Christian hopefulness of 
the proem into this depth of root-entwined skull and stony 
deadness. The reader almost feels that he has come near the 


}° , ° T } 
gravedigger’s scene in Hamlet : 


Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These ives that redden to the fall; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair. 


i 


rly) 


Ihe author rises dazed from tl 


is lethargy into the comfort of 
the memory of the opening life of this friend, the earnest of 
his intellectual vreatnes and largeness of soul Gladstone 
declared in an article of his that Arthur Hallam was without a 
peer at Cambridge in promise of greatness. The backward 


look does not satisfy thre ve hing heart of the poet. A mystic 
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communion with the dead man gives more comfort, though 


the poet held himself unworthy of sueh converse. 
S , } t 
I h’d me f 1 the past, 
\ i i ist 
The i l w i 


Think what one may of the extravagance and frauds of Spir- 
itualists, Tennyson found in this undefined spiritual commun- 
ion acongenial mysticism. And who that has been thrilled by 
Browning’s masterpiece, “The Ring and the Book,” will ever 
forget, after the long and bewildering journey over a wilder- 
ness of words, the invocation to his “ ly ric Love” to stoop to 


riité 


help from the realms of li 
The desponde ney W hich is almost despair in the first of Ten- 


ny son’s great elk ory has rive n way in the last to confident faith 
in the immortality of the soul. The poet has become a great 
man by his struggle. He is fully persuaded now that trans- 
planted human worth will blossom otherwhere. That faith 
rests upon the ete rnal nature of goodn ss: sin kills, goodness 
vives life. Therefore we must needs turn to the last of “ In 
Memoriam ” to find the highest and best faith of Tennyson on 
the future life, and we find him there, like Browning, a veri- 


table Great Heart in assurance. 
But the “Idylls of the King” are a retrogression from “ In 


Memoriam” in respect to the doctrine of the future lif 
The inspiration from the immortality of the soul does not hav: 
such power there as we might well look for in the legends of 
i. Christian ki vo. The poet’s faith appears to have suffered 
eclipse. Even Arthur, not defying, Browning-like, the “ are] 


fi ar,” death, passes, after a life of sad ine flective ness, To the 


happy valley of Avilion with all his mind “ clouded with a 
loubt.” Was there not here a loss of faith in the poet him- 


self ? Dramatie requirement does not eall for so faint heart d 
a close to a righteous life. Was the only crown for the noble 


Arthur’s brow a crown of thorns ? The poet has not been 


ind Arthur’s passing is not fortunate, save for the rare 
excellence of literary expression. Can we not discover in 


the “Idylls ” that a materializing philosophy had dimmed thx 
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spiritual light of the poet-prophet ¢ Darwin and Huxley had 
upon the writer, by their friendship and intellectual foree, the 
beneficial effect of making him favor, unlike Ruskin, the ad- 
vance of physical research and material progress; but a glow 
of religious experience was not among the effects of friendship 
with the eminent scientists. Huxley’s materialism—* I should 
expect to be a witness of the evolution of living protoplasm 
from not living matter ”’—deadens the soul. Vogt is worse: 
“Every student of nature must, if he think at all consistently, 
arrive at the conclusion that all those capacities which we 
comprehend under the name of the soul’s activities are only 
functions of the brain substance; or, to express myself some- 


what coarsely, that thought stands in the same relation to the 


brain as the gall to the liver.” Was Tennyson successful in 
freeing his mind from the weight of this earthy teaching / 


It would appear not. The words of Professor W. N. Rice, 
favorably quoted by Prof ssor George r. Fisher in his IT is- 
tory of Christian D trine, are sound to the core: “The 
opinions of a scientific man on philosophy or theology are no 
more a part of science than are his opinions on polities or 
poetry.” The cheerless darkness of such loss of faith as hangs, 
like a pall, over Matthew Arnold’s “ Dover Beach,” does not 
cover the “Idylls of the King.” The hope of heaven, how- 
ever dim, is their one gleam of light, and keeps Tennyson a 
Christian poet. The words of the beautiful song, “ Late. late, 
so late,” fell like a knell on the ears of Queen Guinevere, for 
it was too late to avert the woe wrought by her sin. But she, 
after her life so wild and disastrous, passed the evening of her 
day at the nunnery of Almesbury in holy peace, expecting 
reunion with the husband whom she loved at last. Her story 
is a sad one, but lighted at the end by a ray of heaven: ; 


I think there was a hope 


Except he mock’d me when he spake of hope; 
His hope he call’d it; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts 

And blessed be the king, who hath forgiven 
Mv wickedness to him, and left me hope 

That in mine own heart I can live down sin 


And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 


Lefore (; 
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However the poet may have wrestled with doubt, he threw 
it eventually. His later poem, * V astness,” gives no uncertain 
sound in its hopeful sentiment, “The dead are not dead but 
alive.” Calmly, peacefully, he faced the end, not hopeless like 
Carlyle. Has the reader of Tennyson noticed that those lines, 
no less faultless in art than full of comfort, “ Crossing the 
Bar,” though the poem was not his last, close the recent editions 
of his works? This placing is not a chance. He bade his son 
see to it that it be put there, and well may they stand as the 
last words of one so contident of immortality : 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar 

We come now to mighty-souled Robert Browning, whose 
absolute confidence of immortality has naught of doubt or 
cloud. So sure is he of the soul’s great future that for him 
the present, not the hereafter, is “life’s dream.” The great 
fault to find with him, in fact, is that his faith is so exuberant 
that he is too impatient to give its grounds. “In Memoriam” 
reasons, where “A Grammarian’s Funeral” sentimentalizes. 
This unreasoning enthusiasm seems strange in so intellectual 
a man. But the outstanding fact remains that one of the 
greatest brained men in England has given hearty indorse- 
ment to the doctrine of the future life. When Darwin and 
Huxley bring sorrow, Browning will bring peace and comfort 
to the Christian who will take the pains to know him. This 
poet averred, while he blessed them, that the English public 
liked him not, and although his fame and influence have 
gained greatly since he wrote those words a generation ago, 
it is impossible to see how so deep a writer, indifferent to 
beauty and music, can ever win popular favor. But it is 
equally impossible to see how the best minds in the Church, 
minds yearning for the future life and the best for the soul, 
can ever fail to read him with an electric glow, and love him, 
too, for the noblest of his religious poetry. His view of 
death had nothing of the darkness of Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis;” 
for him death was no pale realm of shade, or heaven a pleas- 
ant dream, but the future a fuller, larger life than the pres- 
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ent. However it be with the British public, a thoughtful 
band of Christians will love him well, and that band will not 
grow less in the years to come. Browning’s great faith in 
the future gives elevation to life. His “Grammarian’s Fu- 
neral” is one with Wordsworth’s “Character of the Happy 
Warrior” in elevated thought, and this means that both have 
touched the high-water mark of literature. Except the words 
of Paul and John nothing is more inspiring for the soul’s 
future than the lines: 


That low man goes on adding one to one, 


His hundred’s soon hit; 

‘his high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has his world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him 


This high thought finds expression again and again in his 
writings: man needs heaven to make life complete. The 
soul is eternal, and noble endeavor is never lost through all 
the ages to come. God, watching over man and working in 
him, makes all self-control, self-denial, and suffering work for 


the good of the soul. Browning is altogether religious. 


Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, 18, and Shall De: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter and elay endure, 


Nothing short of personal immortality, in short, was satis- 
factory to him. 
Neither Robert Browning nor Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


wrote anything so beautiful as the story of their own wedded 


life. Against her father’s will she married, leaving an in- 
valid’s couch for the marriage vows. The obtusely willful 
father would never become reconciled; would never there- 
after even read a letter from his daughter. But husband and 
wife loved with a love that was stronger than death. In one 
of those lovely “Sonnets from the Portuguese ” she says to 
her lover: 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 


My near, sweet view of heaven for earth with thee! 
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And has he not rewarded he r well by his own poe, ae Pros- 
pice?” He wrote it when her death in Florence was fresh 
in his mind. That death is thus de scribed by his biographer, 
Mr. Sharpe : “With the first livht ol the new day she leaned 
against her lover. A while she lay thus in silence, then softly 
sighing, ‘It is beautiful,’ passed like the windy fragrance of 
a flower.” From the fadeless memory of that picture Brown- 


Ing bids his detiance to the “ arech-fe ar, death; 


I w i ind lorbore, 
And bade t 
N taste “ 
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Shall cha shall be« first a peace out of pain, 


Then a light, then thy breast, 
O, thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 

Some verse appears and blooms and has its day, and falls to 
the ground like autumn leaves. Other poetry is like the ever- 
greens that cheer the eye W ith their life when the cover of the 
earth is not grass or flowers, but only snow and ice. The 
Church will let die without regret Carlyle’s gloomy words on 
approach to the grave. But the lovers of the best literature 
x Prospice,” or “A 


” 


will not let die “ Crossing the Bar, 
but will cherish the comfort of them 


ss 


Grammarian’s Funeral, 


as long as the heart clings to hope itself. 
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Art. II.—CURRENT BIBLICAL DISCUSSIONS—THE 
PROPER ATTITUDE OF THEOLOGICAL FACUL- 
TIES WITH RESPECT TO THEM. 

Tuer discussions here meant are preeminently those which 
relate to the authorship of certain biblical books and to the age 
or historic order of certain institutions, codes, and rites re- 
ferred to in said books. Who gave us the Pentateuch in its 
present form? Ilave we in the canon the prophecies of two 
Isaiahs or only of one? What books, if any, show clear traces 
of compilation or of composite authorship? What inspired 
Seriptures had the Jews in the days of Jesus, Ezra, Josiah, 
Solomon, David? Tas the careful study of these points led 
to any conclusions which ought to modify in any degree tradi- 
tional views of the history of God’s ancient people? These 
and such as these are the main questions. 

Who are the debaters? Noone can say that they are in- 
significant in numbers or in scholarship. It is difficult to 
name any great Hebrew teacher in any part of the world who 
has not felt called upon to choose his ground and to take part. 
A few are perhaps actuated by a spirit of hostility to evangel- 
ical religion as at present organized and administered, but by 
far the larger part impress candid readers as sincere and in 
their way devout seekers after the truth. Some of the de- 
baters take an extremely conservative position; others, an ex- 
tremely revolutionary one. Still, they do not constitute two 
thoroughly separate and distinct camps. It is hard to find any 
two conservatives of the last five years who agree as to every 
point involved in their main contention, and equally hard, or 
harder, to find any two radicals who reach identical results, 
Mediating schemes abound. Often the radical on one question 
is conservative on another, and vice versd. Meantime, and as 
a result of all this earnest and sometimes heated discussion, an- 
cient manuscripts and monuments and literatures and institu- 
tions are being searched as never before, and Old Testament 
study develops an intensity of interest it otherwise could not 
command. Moreover, if we survey the countries where bib- 
lical studies are most cultivated, it is manifest that modified 
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views of the Old Testament have made great progress. Most 
striking of all is the fact that, while not a few representatives 
of traditional views have in mature life gone over to more or 
less revolutionary positions touching the date of the present 
form of the Pentateuch and similar questions, no biblical 
scholar once fairly committed to the newer views has to our 
knowledge been led by riper studies to the old. 

What now should be the attitude of a theological faculty of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with respect to these contem- 
poraneous debates‘ It will, the writer hopes, add to the value 
and interest of the answer about to be given if, right here, as 
a preliminary, he frankly states that his own personal sym- 
pathies are, and always have been, with the conservatives in 
these discussions, and that he has as little confidence in the 
greater part of the minute critical dissections presented in the 
Polychrome Bible now appearing under learned auspices in 
this country as he has in the Baconian authorship of Hamlet 
or in the learned argument just now urged by an able English 
student of Homer in support of the theory that the “ Odyssey 
was written by a woman. Of course there are but two gen- 


eral policies which a faculty can pursue, or rather attempt to 
pursue. First, it can choose and attempt to carry out the 
policy of silence with respect to all these matters under dis- 
cussion ; or, second, it can choose and attempt to carry out the 
policy of introducing the students to the discussions and of 
encouraging them to form intelligent and conscientious opin- 
ions of their own on these questions, as they are expected to 
do on other points of theological and religious controversy. 
The one is the policy of deliberate and total silence ; the other, 
that of intelligent and critical participation. For brevity’s 
sake let us designate the first as policy A, the second as 
policy B. 

Now, there are three sets of considerations which go to show 
that our theological faculties and those of other evangelical 
Churches would do wisely to adopt and to the utmost to carry 
out policy A. The first set is based upon the nature of the 
discussions. For the most part these are eminently technical. 
Moreover, it seems plain that many of the questions raised can 
never be answered, any more than we can ever hope to know 
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what lines and words and paragraphs in Sir 2oger de Coverley 
we owe to Steele, what to Budgell, and what to Addison pri- 
marily, as author and, secondarily, as redactor ot the whole 
composite work. Why waste precious time upon impossible 
tasks? Finally, granting that some assured new knowledge of 
venerally admitted value is likely some time to result froin these 


c.. 
iTeions 


g investigations of the erudite radical and conservative 
crities, it will be time enough to inelude it in our curriculum 
when it shall have been attained, The second set is based on 
the character of the students under instruction. Obviously 
those young men Who, W hen they enter the theological school, 
do not know the Hebrew alphabet are in no condition ade- 
quately to appreciate nice personal characteristics of style in 
Ilebrew authors, or to distinguish arch Lie or obsolesecent terms 


from those in customary use at a particular period. Quite as 


little can they personally judge of the cogency of any argu- 
ment the force of which depends upon a thorough knowledge 


of Assyrian, Arabic, or the other constituents of the Semitic 
group of language Ss. VW a) bring before immature schoolboys 
questions not only confessedly uncertain, but also so recondite 
that not one in a thousand among mature Christian ministers 
in any country is equipped with the learning desirable, if not 
necessary, for their thorough discussion? The third set is 
based upon the practical perils to which any different policy 
is believed to expose both the ministry and the Church, Many 
sincerely believe that the authority of Christ and of his apostles 
stands or falls with the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
in its exact present form. They further believe that the minds 
of young ministers cannot even be familiarized with such dis- 


cussions as that relating to a “ Dentero-Isaiah ” without a cer- 


tain serious unsettlement of faith in propheey and a certain 
serious loss of reverence for the Holy Scriptures as a whole. 
Moreover, a ministry unsettled in faith is of course the sure 
forerunner of a Church unsettled and of a universal reign of 
unbelief. What wonder that multitudes hope and pray that 
the sacred precincts of our theological seminaries may long be 
preserved from the admission of investigations the mere pre- 


suppositions of which seem so manifestly inimical to faith. 


But let us look farther and see what is to be thought of 
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policy B. Are th re not here, also, three sets of considerations 


which go to show that poliey B should be adopt ad? As be- 


fore, let us look at “the nature of the diseussions.”” Though 
highly technical, are they not also highly Important ¢ Even 


,+ “ 


some of the questions can never be answered,” may it not 
be of great value to the student to learn which of them belong 
in this category, and why? Just how three divine persons 
subsist in one divine essence, or how the divine and human 
natures of Christ subsist in his one adorable person, or how 
human freedom accords with the divine foreknowledge—are 
not these also questions which our human theology cannot an- 
swer? And is not their difficulty precisely one of the chief 
reasons why they ought to be discussed in the theological seml- 
naries, rather than a reason why they ought to be de 
and systematically ruled out? Omit from the curriculum all 
the religious and ethical and historical questions that appar- 


1] 


and all the deepe st imports of 


] 
ently “ean never be answer d, 


sin and salvation in time and in eternity would be left uncon- 
sidered by the coming preacher. 

Again, we may take another and a somewhat different view 
of the students. “Immature” they certainly are. But no- 


body was ever yet mature who had not first been immature. 


There was a time when even St. Paul did not yet “know 
the Hebrew alph ibet.”” In a sense they are “ schoolboys,” for 


they are still in attendance on a school; but in another respect 


they are already public religious teachers holding written com- 


} led 


commissions so signed and sealed as to 


tmnissions to act as such, 


be ottic! lly recogni ed and honored by more than two mi lions 
of Christian people. Many of them are nearly thirty years of 


] 


. , > at 
y some of them are still ol ier, and scores of them are al- 


Alt, 
ready in pastorates. For years they have been under a training 
that «lk veloped their love for the truth and their faith in the 
satety an | wholesomeness of the truth. Their teachers have 
considered them mature enough to master the most important 
discussio1 s associated with the names of ¢ ‘opernicus, and B icon, 
and Des Cartes, and Kant, and La Place, and Newton, and 
Niebuhr, and Darwin. In their eollegiate course in theism 
‘“ruments of the 


athei t, the deist, and the p intheist. In their collegiate course 
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in the evidences of Christianity they have had to form opinions 
of their own touching the * historicity” of prophecy and the 
possibility of miracles. Why, then, on their reaching the one 
place in all the world where they can be effectually aided in 
the thorough study of the Bible and of Bible teaching, should 
they suddenly be pronounced too juvenile and unlearned to be 
able to follow with profit an investigation into the present 
state of expert opinion touching the age and authorship of 
Old Testament books? If they are old enough to read Arius 
on the Trinity, and Hume on miracles, and Herbert Spencer on 
evolution, may they not be trusted to test the hypotheses of 
Wellhausen or Kuenen as to Israel’s history ? 

Right here we come again to the considerations based upon 
the perils to which any other than policy A might be thought 
to expose both the ministry and the Church. Let us look at 
these again. And let us ask, Are there no perils inseparable 
from policy A? Cause it to be understood that no student in 
any theological school of the Methodist Episcopal Church can 
henceforth receive instruction as to any currently debated 
question relating to the authorship or historical order of the 
Old Testament books, and what would be the effect? What 
impression would it make upon the best young men now look- 
ing toward the work of a Christian minister in our Church ? 
What would the young Matthew Simpsons, and John Me- 
Clintocks, and D. D. Whedons, and Daniel Currys, and Gil- 
bert Havens think of such schools? Who could blame them 
if, with the indignation of contempt, they turned aside from 
such falsely styled schools of biblical learning and sought out 
other and braver teachers, who at least seemed not to be 
afraid of scholarly research and who seemed to have knowl- 
edge of their times to know what Israel ought to do? 

The perils of policy A are really graver than those of the 
alternative plan. If it were possible to introduce it, and to 
live up to it, it would quickly give us a ministry far less intel- 
ligent and less trustworthy, apart from the surveillance and 
direction of superiors, than are the priests of Rome. The cow- 
ardly plan would repel all candidates that were not cowardly. 
Intelligent laymen would find it impossible to extend their 
confidence to the new religious teachers who by a deliberate 
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conspiracy of ecclesiastical authorities had been kept in igno- 
rance of the most vital religious discussions of their genera- 
tion. The Church would lose the respect not only of all 
scholars, but also of all sister Churches. Worse than that, she 
would at onee cease to train up men capable of defe nding her 
own conservative views of biblical history, the views which she 
desires to see maintained against the new critics. In this re- 
spect policy A would be simply suicidal. But why argue 
either for or against the impossible? In our Church in our day 
the p liey of silence is simply impossible. Were the protess 
ors ever so anxious to keep the student ignorant of the current 
discussions, it would not be in their power to do so. The 
young man would not be safe in any respectable reading room 
or library. Not only would the theological journals of Chris- 
tendom at large have to be kept from his eyes, but also the 
most familiar literary and scientific magazines of the people. 
Ile eould not be permitted to consult the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The journals of our own Chureh would have to 
be pl iced in the new /ndex Expurgatorius. The Conference 
course of study would have to be revised and expurgated of 
such books as Harman’s Jntroduction. The zealous pastors 
and revivalists and bishops who from the pulpit objurgate, and 
so doing gratuitously advertise, the “ higher critics” and their 
o rainbow Bibles ” would have to be silenced. Manifestly the 
plan is as impossible of execution as it is traitorous in princi- 
ple. The inevitable conclusion is that the current biblical 
discussions will have the attention of the students preparing 
for our ministry, and that they ought to have it. 

Here, however, present themselves for our consideration 
certain new questions. For example, in carrying out policy 
LB would it be wise, and in the interest of scientific fairness 
and honesty best, to appoint on each theological faculty two 
professors of Old Testament studies—the one representing 
strongly conservative opinions, the other strongly radical ones. 
thus enabling the student to “hear both sides?’’ In reply to 
this the writer may perhaps be allowed to quote from what 
he has elsewhere said, but never printed: 


theological faculties this plan (the one just sug- 


In Europe in not a few 
gested) has been deliberately adopted by the authorities in charge, just 
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as in one or two uni ties in this country the experiment has been 
tried of offs ring in political econom| two courses of instruction, one by 
a repre sentative of the free trade the ry and one by a represent tive of 
protectionism. In support of both these arrangements quite plausible 
arguments have been oilered. Experience, however, has taught that 


their practical tence cy is more adapted to produce narrow purtisans 


than men of a candid 4 judicial type, Indeed, both schemes ippear 
to me to be based upon ¢ <ceedingly superficial views of the work to be 
‘ I 


done. In my judgment no man is fit to be a professor of political econ- 


omy if he is not competent to point out the social and political conditions 


under which free trade would be a fatal policy and also the conditions 


under which protection would be equally fatal, In like manner, no man 
in this day is fit to be a professor of Old Testament studies if his knowl- 
edge is so limited, or ] mental attitude so partisan, that he is unable, 


on the one hand, to see that the number of Davidic psalms in the Hebrew 
Psalter is an interesting and an open question, and, on the other hand, to 
1dmit that Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” with its contrasting moods, its 
breaks, its obscurities, its archaisms and modernisms, its far-separated 
dates of actual composition, would afford, were its authorship unknown, a 
more hopeful subject for literary analysis on some theory of composite 
} hi 


cal document on which the critic has tried his 


authorship than many a 

sé ulpel. What students need in a teacher is a man of widest know lve 

of his subject and of a ute candor in the interpretation of all known 

or knowable facts. The manifest partisan they will always distrust. If 

. teacher is a violent partisan, never losing a chance to argue for a given 

view or set of views, the student soon concludes that the man’s own 
a 


confidence is not profound, and that he feels a certain need of incessant 
reinforcement. Present-day students of the Old Testament can quickly 


find from the books and reviews what the opposing partisan positions 
are. It is not needful t ipport partisan professors to give them these. 
What the student needs is to be aided in finding something which he 
can himself believe with his heart and build upon in edifying him- 
self and the souls to whom he is to minister. In finding his way to this 


all-important groundwork of faith and doctrine a single trusted older 


friend of broadest scholarship and flawless candor and holy life can 
afford far greater help than any two or ten official protagonists of con- 
troversially organized ips of dissentient Christian scholars. 

The plan under consideration is not happy in its influence on the pro- 
fessors themselves. Noman can pledge himself to a lifelong advocat y 


of any mere opinion tou g a matter which God has not revealed and 
escape the peril of one-sidedness. The more a body of teachers are looked 


upon as the paid professional champions—some of this party, and some 


of the opposed—the more they lose the judic‘al attitude of mind and 
gradually come under the influence of motives not favorable to candor and 


docility. Even in an advocate of most sacred truths lust for dialectic 


victory and for the plaudits of partisan backers is not edifying. On the 
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other hand, few things can so appeal to the best and most truth-lovi 


elements 1n a Man as a position in which he daily realizes that by virtuc 


of his office he is bound to ascertain all that is true and just in the « 
tentions of two or more mutually opposing parties and to rv present it to 
pupils whose future influence and power for good are to be profoundly 


an + 


affected there by. 

Another interesting question arises at this point. Granting 
the expediency and the necessity of acec pting policy B. Inust 
we conservatives in the Methodist Episcopal communion on 
this account share all the misgivings and fears of conservatives 
in the older Protestant Churches? Is Methodism’s relation 
to the Old Testament and to the questions of the age and au- 
thorship of the Old Testament writings identical with that of 
historic Calvinism? Or with that of confessional Lutheran- 
ism? Or, again, with that of such a Unitarianism as Chan- 
ning’s, or of such a Universalism as Hosea Ballou’s, both of 
whom aimed to build on the divinely given groundwork of the 
Bible as itis? The limits of this article will not permit a suit- 
able discussion of these inquiries, but we cannot close without 
expressing our firm belief that no great doctrinal system in th. 
Christian Chureh has so little to fear from the critical study of 
the Old Testament as has Methodism. Indeed, we sometimes 
take comfort in the thought that, if ever satisfactory evidence 
shall demonstrate the composite authorship of every one of the 
Old Testament books, the ministers and members of our own 
Church will tind that they have in their hands and homes one 
of the best possible aids to a right understanding of that fact, 
an aid which will go far toward relieving their faith in the 
Bible of any perilous strain. 

Let us illustrate our meaning | y a single example. What 
does the average Puritan theologian writing in explanation or 
defense of the Bible mean by the term * genuine ” as appli d 
toa biblical book? We all know. “A genuine book or doc- 
ument,” he says over and over, ”™ is one written by the person 
whose name it bears, whether it be truthful ornot.” Accord- 


ingly, if Job, the man of Uz, wrote the Book of Job, it is gen- 


uine ; if, on the other hand, it was written by some poet of a 
different name al d residence, it is spurious. So of Jeremi ih, 
and Daniel, and Ezra, and the rest. It would seem as if the 


Puritan mind was so steeped and centered in individualism that 
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any form of authorship other than the personal and strictly au- 
tographic had never so much as occurred to it. Now we have 
before us as we write a somewhat suggestive document. It 
was printed as recently as the year 1898. It is an open letter 
addressed to more than a million of people residing in the 
United States. It is s rie d by eleven men, each of whom is 
personally known to thousands in the communities where 
they live. We have ourselves seen a majority of them, and 
esteem them all as uncommonly high-minded men. In th 
whole letter there is not a word which, in view of thei 
known convictions and in view of their relations to the per- 
sons addressed, they had not a pertect right to say, and in- 
deed a eall to Say. Wi re this signed document to be diseove re d 
one or two thousands of years hence, and proof, also, that the 
signers were well-known public men in this country and were 
alive in the year of our Lord 1598, the discoverer would cer- 
tainly hold that he was in possession of a document of thor 
oughly attested vrenuine ness and of singular historic value. 
But suppose the excavator were to proceed with his work and 
were to bring forth from the same vault another document 
which also lies before us as we write. This, also, is a personally 
signed letter, but the persons addressed are not the same. It 
was printed forty-six years before the other. Its seven sign- 
ers are all dead, but the present writer was acquainted with 
all but one of them. This letter is a little more than twice as 
long as the one first described, but the puzzling thing about it 
is that every sentence in the letter of the eleven men seems to 
have been stolen verbatim out of the one signed by the seven 
men. Suppose, now, that the discoverer could find no clew by 
which to determine which was the older of his two documents , 
immediately two schools of critics would arise. The one would 
hold that the manifestly plagiarized document must be more 
recent than the original from which it was taken. The other, 
reasoning from the nature of the matter not common to the 
two, would be able to vive plausible reasons for considering the 
short letter, the original one and the longer one the result of 
one or more editorial enlargements, or a result of explanatory 


marginal notes creeping into the original text in the process 


of copying veneration after generation. W hich school would 
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win we shall never know. If a microscopic examination of 
the two texts, however, should later establish the fact that D 
(the document signed by the eleven) was printed A. D. 1898, 
and that D1 (the one signed by the seven) was print d A. D. 
1852, it is likely that the critics supporting the first theory 
would immediately announce that the archeological evidence 
had overwhelmingly confirmed their claim. D1, they would 
say, was manifestly stolen from the older original D1, and the 
eleven men that conspired together to palm off D upon their 
contemporaries were parties to a disgraceful literary fraud. 
Bad as the case might then appear, it would become still 
worse in case that priceless vault should yield up a third doc- 
ument which also lies before us at this moment. This was 
printed in the year 1896, and bears the personal signature of 
eighteen eminently respectable and honest men, all citizens of 
the United States and all personally known tous. It closely 
resembles D and D1, yet differsfrom both. We will eall it D2. 
Comparing it with D, we find the curious fact that, while parts 
of every sentence in D are found in D2, not one complete sen- 
tence is the same in the two. Again, between the plagiarized 
half-sentenece with which D2 begins and D’s second sentence, 
in the modified form in which it appears in D2, more sentences 
intervene than are found in the whole body of D. More per- 
plexing still is the fact that, while no one of these apparently 
interpolated sentences was taken from D1, it is evident from 
some of the phraseology that the eighteen men were acquainted 
with the letter of the earlier seven men. At the same time 
the verbal and textual difference between D1 and D2 are great, 
greater, perhaps, than those between D1 and D. What a puz- 
zie! One might long search the annals of literary criticism 
without finding a parallel. Onething alone seems manifest, 
and thatis that of the three c« mpanies of men (the eleven, the 
seven, and the« ighteen) two must ce rtainly be branded as guilty 
of literary forgery and theft. But the seeming serious as it 


is, is in this ease not half so start ing as the reality, for the 


simple truth is that not one of the eleven men ever wrote one 
line of D, and not one of the seven men ever wrote one 
line of Dl. and of the eighteen men who signed D2 not one 
was born when the original of their document was published. 
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That original was printed in 178%, and even then was a piece 
of composite authorship. 

By this time we must suppose that every shrewd reader 
recognizes the three documents. For the benetit of any 
slower wits we will state that they are merely three of the 
more than fifty existing recensions and versions of Coke and 
Asbury’s letter commending the Book of Discipline to the 
laity of the Church. D is that letter in the form lately signed 
by the eleven bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and prefixed to their new Discipline of 1898; D1 is 
the same in the form signed and prefixed to our own Book of 
Discipline for the year 1852; D2 is the form found in our Dis- 
cipline for 1896. They strikingly show us how easily the 
acutest critic studying isolated and undated documents two or 
three thousand years after their production may be led to mis- 
take younger texts for older, copies for originals, and honest 
men for forgers or thieves. Like every page of the book to 
which they are prefixed, they remind us that in sacred texts 
authorship is as likely to be corporate and cooperative as it is 
to be individual and autographic. They illustrate the fact 
that holy writings may be ascribed to holy men who never 
wrote a line of them, and yet without the slightest thought of 
fraud, pious orimpious. The fact that the law book to which 
this oft-redacted letter was originally prefixed has itself been 
redacted in every chapter every four years for more than a 
century, becoming every time decidedly other than it was, yet 
through it all losing for no moment of time one iota of its 
supreme authority, goes far to assure the writer’s mind that if 
ever he shall be compelled to believe that the law of Moses, 
undergoing like redactions, grew slowly through centuries to 
its present form, it will still have for him all the significance it 
ever had, both as respects its content and as respects its place 
in the providential government of the world and in the drama 
of divine revelation. 

Conservative in his sympathies, the writer has always been 
anxious to make the most of Christ’s apparent testimony to 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. At the same time 
he has not been able to conceal from himself the precarious- 


ness of the argument. Because Jesus spoke of Moses as hav- 
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the Jews their law, we have been told that 
Moses wrote the first tive books of the Bible and in the exact 


ing “ given’ 


form in which we have them to-day. It is a large conclusion 
to draw from such a premise. Many a historian of Meth- 
odism has in like manner, and truthfully, said that John 
Wesley “ gave ” to our Chureh its Articles of Religion ; but it 
is equally true that not one line of them was written by John 
Wesley. It is perfectly proper to say that the founder of 
Methodism wrote the “ Genreral Rules of our United Socie- 
ties ;” yet when we turn to them in our Discipline we find 
some things therein which Wesley never wrote. In nearly all 
modern hymnals poetic or unpoetie redactors present over the 
authors’ names famous hymns in forms to which those authors 
would have raised strenuous objection, and this is often done 
without the slightest warning to the innocent reader. In 
justification it is said that when a hymn has become the 
possession and the voice of the Christian world the Christian 
world has the right to improve it and to make it the most per- 
fect possible expression of the common faith. The operation 
illustrates the profound law according to which in the sphere 
of religion all high forms of personal and autographie author- 
ship tend ever more to pass over into an authorship that is, 
first, vicarious and representative, then composite, and finally 
more corporate than individual. The Methodist, with his quad- 
rennially redacted law book, and with his occasionally redacted 
hymnal, is exceptionally well qualified to understand how the 
psalms of David and of the other inspired singers of ancient 
Israel may have been long in reaching the form and com pass 
of the historically completed Psalter, and how the laws of 
Moses and of the other inspired leaders of the nation may) have 


been long in reaching the form and compass of the existing 


} 


code completed and forever fixed by the destruction of the 





holy eity and of the theocracy which was there centered. 
After more than twenty-five years largely devoted to the 
study of the sacred books of all nations the writer las reached 
three decidedly firm convictions. The first is that, if a na- 
tion’s traditions are trustworthy with respect to anything, 
they are preeminently so with respect to its own sacred rites 


and the laws under which those rites are perpetuated and safe- 
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guarded. In no other matters is a tribe or people so con- 
servative as in these. Asa consequence the traditional view 
of the origin and age and purpose of any religious rite or 
code, particularly in a nation employing the art of writing, 
must be assumed to be the true one until the clear evidence of 
error can be produced. The second conviction referred to is 
that, granting the composite authorship of Genesis or of the 
Book of Joshua or of the Book of Isaiah, no critic’s analysis at 
this date, if based solely on verbal or stylistic peculiarities or 
on what that particular critic thinks the writer ought to have 
said, will ever satisfy all other critical analyzers or attain such 
a recognition in the world of sober scholarship as to justify the 
historian in changing the date of the document by centuries 
and in then employing it as authority for reconstructing the 
history of a nation in square contradiction of its own imme- 
morial traditions. The third of the three convictions is that 
whatever may have been the time-order or the time-period in 
which the law and the prophets and the Aetudim slowly grew 
to the compass and form in which we find them in the present 
Hebrew canon, the right understanding of the total process 


} 


and of the significance of the whole for the Christian Chureh 
is likely to come less from the ingenious conjectural hypothe- 
ses of isolated closet philologists than from that ever-grow- 
ing insight of the living Church into her own continuous life- 
processes which normally accompanies her own supernatural, 
her own theopneustic, life. Anchored in these firm convie- 
tions we feel no anxi: ty whatsoever as to the outcome of the 
critical study of the Old Testament. We decline to be scared 
by anybody. And a \ Chureh that will thoroughly anchor 
herself in these firm convictions may blandly dismiss the 
shuddering alarmist. We believe our own Church is so 
anchored. By her deepest and most characteristic principles 
and teachings she is ( ntitled to a serene contidence in the re- 
sult of the current biblical discussions. It is her duty not to 
borrow the panics and blind terrors of theologies alien to her 


own, but intelligent! 


yand bravely and inereasingly to train up 
preachers and teachers who can allay those panics and banish 


those terrors wherever found. 


If the thoughts above expressed are true, in pleadin 
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study of eurrent biblical discussions in our theological sem- 
inaries the writer pleads for the young men who feel them- 
selves called to the work of the ministry, but have been 
staggered and perplexed by what they hear and read respect 
ing the higher criticism, He pleads in behalf of the older 
ministry who increasingly feel that, in the most intelligent 
circles they are called upon to influence, their competence to 
deal with the new phases of the question of the authority of 
the Bible is more and more discredited. He pleads in behalf 
of the laity who are ealling for pastors to whom they can 
earry any problem that is agitating the publie mind and dis- 
turbing their own religious faith. He pleads in behalf of the 


Holy Scriptures themselves, all of which deserve to be 
searched and studied in the light of their actual authorship. 
He pleads in behalf of the Spirit of truth who, far from clos- 
ing the gate to any knowledge, is evermore striving to lead us 
into all truth. 
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Art, IV.—THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF LAW. 


ln seeking the origin Ot law, whethe r in morals or in phy sics, 
we must first of all discriminate between laws and distinguish 
them by their specitic differences. We shall then be able to 
classify them, and so avoid confusion. Laws are legion, yet 
they may be classified under three general heads: (1) the 
modes of being, (2) the modes of action, and (3) the modes of 
relation. 

1. Let us consider the laws of being. “God is a person- 
ality.” This is a law of being. It is the mode of his eternal 


being: it is grounded in the necessities of his eternal nature; 
hence it is uncaused, it is eternal. “ Man is a personality” is 
also a law of being. This law existed subjectively in the 
thought of God before it existed objectively in the world ; but 
it had no more existence apart from man subjectively in God’s 


thought than it has apart from man objectively in the world. 


This law of being is not objectively eternal, for man and the 
universe had a beginning. If this law is eternal at all, it is 
eternal subjectively in the thought of the eternal mind. It 


cannot be eternal in space, apart from mind. But we do not 


think it necessary to regard the law of man’s being as eternal 
subjectively in God’s thought. We may say it was a creation 
of the divine mind operating according to the laws of divine 
thought when the occasion for it was reached. We do not 
conceive that the infinite mind had the universe, with all its 


laws fully elaborated, eternally in subjective thought, but t 


} 
irr 


hat 


the laws of diving thought as the 
however, that God 
increases in knowledge, but that he is infinite beeause he is 


they unfolded aceording 


occasion required. This does not mean, 


the eround of all knowl dve. It is not necessary to suppose 
that God has forever carried all scienee, fully elaborated, in 
his mind, but that he possesses the ground of infinite knowl- 
edge in his infinite mind forever. The unfol ling and elabora- 
tion of knowledge is complete and perfect in the infinite mind, 
but is imperfect and incomplete in the finite mind. The laws 


of being, then, of all that is not God, whether matter or spirit, 


have their origin in God, their ultimate cause. 
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2. Notice the laws of action. In morals action always has 
reference to just authority. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God” is such a law of action. It supposes at least two person- 
alities, the actor and the acted upon. It has no existence, 
either subjective or objective, apart from the actor and the 
acted upon. We may say it did not exist even subjectively in 
the divine thought until it was there elaborated according to 
the laws of divine thought, when the occasion for it was 
reached. As a mode of action it is not eternal, except as hav- 
ing its ground in the inherent qualities of the infinite mind. 

There is a law of action in physics. In this department ae- 
tion always has reference to cause. “ Light varies inversely as 
the square of the distance” is a physical law of action. Time 
and space are involved in it, and so are the four “causes” of 
Aristotle. In this law of action something is acting. Change 
is wrought by it. This change occurs in time. We may call 
this “something” energy or “efficient cause.” In this law 
something is being acted upon. We may eall it substance or 
“material cause.’ We also find another factor here. Let it 
be called “ mathematical truth,” if you wish. It is a mode of 
relation or “formal cause.” It is the relation of quantity to 
space expressed in the ratio, “inversely as the square of the 
distance.” We also notice intelligibility here, for in this mode 
of action change always proceeds according to this same mode 
of relation. This intelligibility points to intelligence as its 
origin, and intelligence points to personality as its seat. Intel- 
ligible action of an intelligent person indicates motive or end, 
Here, then, is “ final cause.” This law is not self-made. Final 
cause points unmistakably to an “ultimate cause” back of all 
as the origin of the law. God is the ultimate cause of this 
law and of all other laws of action in physics. Now, this is 
not saying that God made the formal cause or “ mathematical 
truth” found in this law; but it is saying that he formulated 
the law of light. Some scientists confound the modes of action 
with the modes of relation in physics, They are widely dif- 
ferent in nature and origin. Having now torn the law of 
light to piece s, let us put it together, and what do we have? 
We have the law of action, “ Light varies inversely as the 


square of the distance”—a law involving efficient, material, 
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formal, final, and ultimate causes, time, and space. We would 
say the law of light and other laws of action in physics are not 
eternal, except as having their ground in the inherent powers 
of the eternal mind. We do not think they existed even sub- 
jectively in the thought of God until they were there suggested 
and elaborated, when the occasion for them was reached. If 
the laws or modes of action in physies are necessary, and could 
not have been otherwise than they are, it would seem that they 
are so only as considered in their relation to the grand scheme 
or plan of the universe, which was adopted by the Creator in 
the beginning. We are not competent to say the Creator 
might not have adopted some other plan, and so have elabo- 
rated some other laws of physical action. This also holds true 
of the modes of being, of all that is not God. But it is not 
true of the modes of action in morals, for they are what they 
are by the necessities of the divine nature itself, and not by an 
act of the divine will. 8 

3. Let us now turn briefly to the laws of relation. “Trans- 
gression of the law is sin” is such a law. It is a truth. It 
supposes personality and just authority. Just authority in- 
heres in God’s nature and is eternal. As an act, considered 
either objectively or subjectively, transgression originates in 
the will of a rational cause. But transgression is also a mode 
of elation. It is the relation between the transgressor and just 
authority. Obedience is the relation of the obedient to just 
authority. Now, why is obedience good and transgression 
evil? God’s will cannot be the ultimate ground of difference, 
for, if so, there could be no essential difference between the 
two acts. We know there isan essential difference. To illus- 
trate, man commits two acts—obedience and transgression. 
God’s nature is what it is; hence obedience is good ana trans- 
gression evil. If Go l’s nature were not what it is, obedience 
would not be good nor would transgression be evil, yet an 
essential difference would exist between the two acts. The 
moral quality of the act and the moral relation of the actor 
are therefore determined by the moral nature of God. Hence 
evil and good are such by the necessities of the divine n iture, 


and the mode of relation between the transgressor and just 


authority is what it is by necessity. But that is not saving the 
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mode of relation is eternal. No such relation existed even 
subjectively in God’s thought until brought forth by the en- 
ergies of his mind when the occasion for it was reached. It 
could not exist anywhere in thought—and much less in space 
—apart from its own terms, or from the things themselves. 

What is true of modes of relation in morals is true of modes 
f relation or “mathematical truths” in physies. They are 
what they are by necessity, but they are not eternal, except as 
they may exist in the thought of the eternal mind. Such is 
the law of the cireumference of a circle. The relation of the 
circumference to the diameter of a circle is what it is by ne- 
cessity. Now, in summing up, it is evident that, 

(a) The modes of action and of being, in physics, and the 
modes of being in morals—of all that is not God—are what they 
are by the will of God. They are necessary laws only as they 
are related to the plan of the universe—a relative necessity. 

(4) The modes of action and of relation in morals are what 
they are, being determined by attributes of the divine nature 
and not by act of God’s will—an absolute necessity. 

(c) The modes of relation in physics are what they are, being 
determined by the qualities of the things themselves or of their 
terms—an absolute necessity. 

But these relative necessities are not eternal, nor are all ab- 
solute necessities eternal. They have no existence apart from 
the things themselves or their terms. They may be said to 
exist, properly, first, subjectively in the divine thought. The 
thoughts of God have their ground in the inherent powers of 
his infinite mind; hence these relative and absolute necessities 
are eternal only as they have their ground in the infinite mind. 
But sinee personality is the ultimate form of being, and since 
thought is the ultimate form of action, it follows that the law 
of divine being and the law of divine thought only may prop- 
} 


erly be said to be both necessary and eternal. 


In conclusion, therefore, we would say that the position of 


those scientists who hold natural law to exist independently of 


God, as being both necessary and eternal, is untenable. 
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Arr. V.—WILLIAM MORRIS—POET, SOCIALIST, AND 
MASTER OF MANY CRAFTS. 

Covtp that blithe old singer of the “ breathing morn” from 
his pleasant “ lodge within a park” come stepping briskly 
along our noisy nineteenth-century ways, bringing with him 
the seent of English fields, and notes of mavis and of merle— 
could Geoffrey Chaucer with ruddy cheeks, kindly eyes, and 
pointed beard, his flowing locks surmounted by a sheepskin 


cap, appear suddenly to our weary eyes with all the buoyancy 
] 


of his own fresh day—even outwardly he might not differ 
greatly from that virile and sturdy figure which, to the present 
generation, has been known as William Morris. As _ story- 
tellers Geoffrey Chaucer and William Morris are akin. An- 
cient Woodsteck and modern Kelmscott meet where these 
minstrels chant. Although in art Chaucer and Morris are 
closely related, in the products of their pens they are notably 
dissimilar. 

William Morris was of Welsh extraction. He was the eldest 
son of his parents, and was born in the village of Waltham- 
stow, Essex, on March 24, 1834. He himself says in News 
From Nowher : “Twas born and bred on the edge of Epping 
Forest, Walthamstow and W oodford, So wit... A pretty 


place, too, a very jolly place, now that the trees have had time to 


grow again since the great clearing of houses in 1855.” In the 
samme work he speaks of the lovely river Lee, * where old Izaak 
Walton used to tish about the places ealled Stratford and Old 
ord.” Ina letter to Zhe Daily Chron icle he says of Epping 
Forest : “ When I was a boy and young man I knew it yard 
by yard from W ansti id to the Theydons, and from Hale End 
to Fair] 


gravel stealer and the robbing fence-maker, and was always in- 


op Oak. In those day s it had no worse foes than the 


teresting and often very beautiful.” 

Morris’s artistic sense developed early. It is recorded that 
as a boy of nine vears, with a pony of his own, he rode half 
Essex over in search of old churches. So deep an impres- 


sion did the results of these researches make upon his mind 


that, after an interval of many years, he could remember the 
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details of a building which he had not seen since his boyhood. 
It was from Sir Walter Scott that Morris imbibed his first 
taste for art and romance. At the early age of seven he had 
read nearly, if not quite, all of Scott’s works; and it was the 
“Wizard of the North” who taught him the love of Gothic 
architecture. He says: 

How well I remember as a boy my first acquaintance with a room hung 
with faded greenery at Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge, by Chingford Hatch, 
in Epping Forest, and the impression of romance that it made upon me! 
A feeling that always comes back on me when I read, as I often do, Sir 
Walter Scott’s Antiguary, and come to the description of the green room 
at Monkbarns, amongst which the novelist has with such exquisite cun- 
ning of art imbedded the fresh and glittering verses of the summer poet 
Chaucer. 

Morris was educated at Marlborough under clerical masters, 
against whom, he remarks, he naturally rebelled. The loose 
discipline of the place allowed him full scope for the cultiva- 
tion of his individual tastes and pursuits. He was not more 
than fourteen years of age when the first general appearance 
took place, before the public, of the Preraphaelites, the radical 
doctrine of whom was naturalism as distinguished from real- 
ism. But the time was not yet ripe for Morris to come under 
their influence, nor was he ever formally enrolled in their 
ranks. Says Aymer Vallance: 

It is, therefore, a supreme achievement of William Morris to have 
brought art, through the medium of the handicrafts, within reach of 
thousands who could never hope to obtain but a transitory view of Pre- 
raphaelite pictures; his distinction, by decorating the less pretending, 
but not less necessary, articles of household furnishing, to have done more 
than any other man in the present century to beautify the plain, everyday 
home life of the people. 

On the second of June, 1852, Morris matriculated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. This was an event of first-rate importance 
in his life. Edward Burne-Jones matriculated on the same 
day at the same college. The two freshmen were drawn to- 
gether by ties of sympathy and friendship that remained 
unbroken until the day of Morris’s death. At this time 
Morris began to be conscious of the poise and strength of his 
own life, and to become intensely interested in the origin and 
characteristics of medieval art. Now, also, began to grow up 
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within his soul that uncompromising protest against the vulgar 
and tasteless commercialism ruling the present century. He 
thus expresses himself : 

It is a grievous thing to have to say, but say it I must, that the one 
most beautiful city in England, the city of Oxford, has been ravaged for 
many years past, not only by ignorant tradesmen, but by the university 
and college authorities. Those whose special business it is to direct the 
culture of the nation have treated the beauty of Oxford as if it were a 
matter of no moment, as if their commercial interests might thrust it 


aside without consideration. 

While still an undergraduate at Oxford he “first saw the city 
of Rouen, then still in its outward aspect a piece of the Middle 
Ages: no words can tell you how its mingled beauty, history, 
> And he further adds: “I can 
only say that, looking back on my past life, I find it was the 


and romance took hold on me.’ 


greatest pleasure I have ever had; and now it is a pleasure 
which no one can ever have again ; it is lost to the world for- 
ever ;”’ that is, because of the injurious and ignorant restoration. 
Morris had come to Oxford with a warm admiration for the 
writings of Mrs. Browning. While in college he became ac- 
quainted, not only with the works of Browning and Tennyson, 
but also with certain older writers, with the Chronicles of 
Froissart, and with a book destined to exercise a far-reaching 
infl ence upon him and his circle, the Morte @ Arthur of Sir 
Thomas Malory. About the time of Christmas, 1855, Burne- 
Jones relinquished his intention of entering the ministry, and 
proceeded to find Rossetti in London with the purpose of be- 
coming his pupil. Ere long he presented his friend Morris to 
his chosen master, whom he then regarded as the greatest man 
in Europe. Without waiting to take his degree Burne-Jones 


began at once the systematic study and practice of painting. 
Morris, on the contrary, preferred to complete his university 
course, which he did, taking his degree of B.A. in 1856. 

The first step in William Morris's artistic career was when 
he articled himself to George Edmund Street, then located in 
the university town as an architect to the diocese of Oxford. 
As fundamental to all art he elected an architect’s training. 
He says of this pursuit: 

I have spoken of the popular arts, but they might all be summed up 
in that one word “architecture 


” 


. the y are all parts of that great whole, 
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and the art of house-building begins it all. If we did not know how to 
dy e or to weave; if we had neither g id, nor silver, nor silk, and no pig- 
ments to paint with, but half a dozen ochers and umbers, we might yet 
frame a worthy art that would lead to everything, if we had but timber, 
stone, and lime, and a few cunning tools to make these common things 
not only shelter us from wind and weather, but also express the thoughts 
and aspirations that stir in us. Architecture would lead us to all the 
arts, as it did with earlier men; but if we despise it and take no note of 
how we are housed, the other arts will have a hard time of it indeed, 
Morris was possessed of a remarkable faculty of concentra- 
tion, being able to wreak his whole soul without distraction 
upon the subject in hand, so that he mastered easily and quickly 
the things learned by others with difficulty or not at all. In 
1856 Mr. Morris settled in lodgings with his friend Burne- 
Jones, at 17 Red Lion Square, where they shared a studio in 
common, In this same year appeared Zhe Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine, which continued exactly twelve months. 
Among such contributors as Vernon Lushington, Jex-Blake, 
Burne-Jones, and D. G. Rossetti, Morris was not the least 
figure, being, indeed, the largest contributor, and causing his 
friends to prophesy for him a brilliant future in the world of 
letters. Rossetti introduced Morris to Ruskin and other noted 
artists and literary men. Early in 1857 Rossetti thus writes 
to Bell Scott: 

Two young men, projectors of The Ozford and Cambridge Magazine, 
have recently come to town from Oxford, and are now very intimate 
friends of mine. Their names are Morris and Jones. They have turned 
artists, instead of taking up any other career to which the university 
generally leads, and both are men of real genius. Jones’s designs are 
marvels of finish and imaginative detail, unequaled by anything unless, 
perhaps, Albert Diirer’s finest works; and Morris, though without prac- 
tice as yet, has no less power, I fancy. He has written some really won- 
derful poetry, too. 

In 1858 Morris published his first volume of poems, Zhe 
Defense of Guinevere. It was a remarkable work for a young 
man twenty-four years of age. At that time Tennyson’s /dy//s 
of the King had not yet appeared; nor had the published 
poems of Rossetti been other than a few occasional pieces con- 
tributed to periodicals. Mr. Arthur Symons writes thus of 
Morris’s Defense of Guinevere: “ His first book—which in. 
vented a new movement, doing easily, with a certain appro- 
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priate quaintness, what Tennyson all his life had been trying 
to do—has all the exquisite trouble of his first awakening to 
the love of romance.” 

3urne-Jones delighted to portray upon canvas the identical 
subjects which Morris chose for his poems; these breathe a 
medizevai atmosphere, and are full of archaisms and quaintnesses 
which might easily have declined into mannerisms and as easily 
lent themselves to parody. To illustrate: 

Across the empty garden beds, 


When t ») 1 went out to sea, 


I scarcely saw 1 y sisters’ heads 


Bowed each beside a tree. 
I could not see the castle leads, 
MW i the Sword went out lo sea, 


O, russet brown and scarlet bright, 
When the Sword went out to sed, 
My sisters wore; I wore but white: 


’ 


Red, brown, and white, are three; 


Three damozels; each had a knight 
When the Sword went out to sea. 

A golden gilliflower to-day 

I wore upon my helm away, 


And won the prize of this tourney. 


Hah! hah! tla belle jaune ¢ iroflee. 
No one goes there now: 
For what is left to fetch away 
From the desolate battlements all arow, 
And the lead roof heavy and gray ? 
“ Ti . said fair Yolan l of the flowers, 
“7 . tune of Seven Towers.” 
There was a ladv lived in a hall, 
Large in the eves and slim and tall: 


And ever she sung from noon to noon, 


Two red es across the moon, 


Yet the Defense of Guinevere was a notable production, and 
lovers of true poetry found in this volume much to impress 
and delight them. Anent the poems contained in this first 
venture Algernon Charles Swinburne says: 


The figures here given have the blood and breath, the shape and step, 
of life; they can move and suffer; their repentance is as real as their 
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desire; their shame lies as deep as their love. They are at once remorse 


} 


ful for their sin and regretful of the pleasure that is past. The retro 
spective vision of Lancelot and Guinevere is as passionate and profound 
life. . . . Such verses are not forgettable. They are not indeed—as the 
ls of the King—the work of a dextrous craftsman in full practice. 
Little beyond dexterity, a rare eloquence, and a laborious patience of 
hand has been given to the one or denied to the other. These are good 
ifts and great; but it is better to want clothes than limbs. 
Despite this favorable judgment it is said that the general 
reception of his first work was so discouraging to the young 
uuthor that he had little heart to continue writing, and so 
turned his hand to other and more grateful occupations. Not 
until repeated volumes had attracted public favor did a de- 
mand arise for Morris’s earliest volume, and it then had to be 
reprinted, the stock of “the original impression having been 
returned to the paper mill.” 

In the autumn of 1857, during a temporary residence at Ox- 
ford, William Morris was introduced to the lady who after- 
ward became his wife. She it was whose features Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti delighted to portray upon canvas, and whom 
the artist has immortalized in numerous drawings and paint 
ings. The marriage rendered it necessary that Morris should 
provide a suitable home for the young bride, and so was begun 
the erection of the “‘ Red House,” a structure after the bride- 
eroom’s own design, and which was mainly responsible for the 
revival of that style of architecture termed “ Queen Anne.” 
The firm of “ Morris & Co., Decorators,” is closely connected 
with the devolopment of artistic house furnishings and deco- 
rations during the past twenty years and more in England. In 
the furnishing of the “ Red House,” at Bexley Heath, Morris 
had exercised his ingenuity in embroidery design, in ceiling 
and mural ornamentation, and in numerous other ways had be- 
come possessed of practical experience in various branches of 
domestic art. It is recorded that neither “love nor money 
could procure beautiful objects of contemporary manufacture 
for any purpose of household furnishing or adornment when 
William Morris undertook the hereulean and seemingly hope- 
less task of decorative reform and wrought and brought deliv- 
srance from the thraldom of the ugly, which oppressed all the 
so-called arts” of this century. That branch of the ceramic 
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art which is represented by the decoration of tiles owes its res- 
cue from vulgarity and degradation to William Morris. “ All 
nations, however barbarous,” said he in his lecture on “ The 
Lesser Arts of Life,’ “ have made pottery; but none have 
ever failed to make it on true principles, none have ever made 
shapes ugly or base till quite modern times... . As to the 
surface decoration on pottery, it is clear it must never be 
printed.” When, at the beginning of 1862, tiles were required 
for the “Red House,” there were no hand-painted tiles in 
England, so Morris found it necessary to begin at the founda- 
tion. Plain white tiles were imported from Holland, and 
after various experiments with glazes and enamels the desired 
results were obtained. 

Of the many industries related to the skill of William Mor- 
ris none has wider celebrity than that of wall paper hangings. 
It was he who lifted this branch of domestic ornamentation 
above the level of a mere crude expedient into a sphere of 
genuine art. His wall paper designs were models of beauty 
and simplicity, and in this particular field he was little short of 
a creator. Two or three years after the establishment of the 
firm of * Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co.” Morris conceived 
the purpose of adding weaving to their other enterprises. 


Concerning this art Morris says: 


As the designing of woven stuffs fell into degradation in the latter 
days, the designers got fidgeting after trivial novelties—change for the 
sake of change; they must needs strive to make their woven flowers look 
as if they were painted with a brush, or even sometimes as if they were 
drawn by the engraver’s burin. This gave them plenty of trouble and 
exercised their ingenuity the tormenting of their web with spots and 
stripes and ribs and the rest of it, but quite destroyed the seriousness of 


the work and even its raison d’étre. 

It is averred that the attention of Morris was drawn to the in- 
dustry of weaving by observing a man in the street selling toy 
models of weaving machines, when it occurred to him to pur- 
chase one and practice upon it for himself. After a series of 
experiments he endeavored to secure a full-size old-style hand 
loom, with hand shuttle, but it was not until well on toward 
the eighties that a Jacquard loom was erected in Ormond 


Yard, when Morris was enabled systematically to carry on 


weaving as a part of the work of his firm. 
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About 1875 Morris happened to need some special shades of 
silk for embroidery. Unable to procure what he desired, he 
determined to undertake dyeing on his own account. Morris 
began by dyeing skeins of silk for embroidery, and then pro- 
ceeded to dye wool for tapestry and carpets. Morris was 
strongly of the opinion that certain results effected by chemi- 
eal science had proved extremely injurious to the art of dye- 
ing. He says: 

No change at all befell the art either in the East or the North till after 
the discovery of America; this gave the dyers one new material in itself 
good, and one that was doubtful or bad. The good one was the new 
insect dye, cochineal, which at first was used only for dyeing crimson, 

The bad new material was logwood, so fugitive a dye as to be quite 
worthless as a color by itself (as it was first used) and to my mind of 
very little use otherwise. No other new dyestuff of importance was 
found in America, although the discoverers came across such abundance 
of red-dyeing wood growing there that a huge country of South America 
has thence taken its name of ‘‘ Brazil.” 

Among the domestic arts taken up by this versatile man were 
printing on textile fabrics, embroidery, dyeing, carpet and arras 
weaving, glass painting, and cabinet making. 

After the volume, Defense of Guinevere, the poems of Mor- 
ris dealt no more with the Arthurian legends. This first book 
was followed by Zhe Life and Death of Jason, one of the 
longest narrative poems in the language. The plot of the story 
differs little from the classical one, though the setting and 
elaboration are the poet’s own. “It was all more or less ex- 
quisite,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “it was all more or less novel.” 
Here we come upon such rememberable lines as 


Dusk grows the world, and day is weary-faced. 


The slim-leaved, thorny pomegranate 


That flung its unstrung rubies on the grass. 


Darksome night is well-nigh done, 
And earth is waiting silent for the sun. 
And so began short love and long decay, 


Sorrow that bides, and joy that fleets away. 


And one hour 
Ripened the deadly fruit of that fell flower 
26—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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Concerning this book Swinburne says, “In all the noble roll 
of our poets there has been since Chaucer no second teller of 
tales, no second rhapsode comparable to the first, till the ad- 
vent of this one.” And he adds to this word of eulogy: “No 
higher school has brought forth rarer poets than this. 

Here is a poem sown of itself, sprung from no alien seed, cut 
after no alien model, fresh as wind, bright as light, full of the 
spring and the sun.” 

Ten years intervened between the appearance of The Defens: 
of Guinevere and the first part of Zhe Earthly Paradise. 
The latter work reveals a complete departure from his earlier 
manner and methods. It is one of the richest and sweetest 
productions in any language. It is a recital of old legends and 
traditions from many sources, but all so molded and interfused 
with the poet’s own genius and personality as to render them 
in all essential respects quite original. The prevailing tone of 
the work is one of gentle sadness at the omnipresence and in- 
evitability of death, but there is nowhere anything weak or 
maundering. The amazing fecundity of the poet is well illus- 
trated by presenting the bare titles of the tales contained in 
The Earthly Paradise. They are as follows: “ Atalanta’s 
Race,” “ The Man Born to be King,” “The Doom of King 
Acrisius,” “The Proud King,’ “The Story of Cupid and 
Psyche,” “The Writing on the Image,” ‘‘ The Love of Alces- 
tis,” “The Lady of the Land,” “The Son of Croesus,” “The 
Watching of the Faleon,” “ Pygmalion and the Image,” “ Ogier 
the Dane,” “The Death of Paris,’ “The Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon,” “The Story of Accontius and 
Cydippe,” = The Man Who Never Laughed Again,” “The 
Story of Rhodope,” “The Lovers of Gudrun.” “ The Golden 
Apples,” “The Fostering of Aslaug,” “ Bellerophon at Ar- 
gos,” “The Ring Given to Venus,” “ Bellerophon in Lyeia,” 
“The Hill of Venus.” It is almost impossible to adequately 
represent the work of Morris by any selections from these 
tales, so interwoven with the eontext are his most beautiful 


lines. However, here is a song under the title month “ July:” 





Fair was the morn to-day, the blossom’s scent 
Floated across the fresh grass, and the bees 


With low vexed song from rose to lily went, 
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A gentle wind was in the heavy trees, 
And thine eyes shone with joyous memories ; 
Fair was the early morn, and fair wert thou, 


And | was happy—Ah, be happy now! 


Peace and content without us, love within, 

That hour there was, now thunder and wild rain 
Have wrapped the cowering world, and foolish sin 
And nameless pride have made us wise in vain; 
Ah, love! although the morn shall come again, 
And on new rosebuds the new sun shall smile, 


Can we regain what we have lost meanwhile ? 


E’en now the west grows clear of storm and threat, 
But midst the lightning did the fair sun die— 

Ah! he shall rise again for ages yet, 

He cannot waste his life—but thou and I— 

Who knows if next morn this felicity 

My lips may feel, or if thou still shalt live 


This seal of love renewed once more to give ? 


The poet’s skill in portraying scenes of nature is well indi- 
cated by these lines from “ Pygmalion and the Image.” 


Fair was the day, the honeyed beanfield’s scent 
he west wind bore unto him; o’er the way 


The glittering noisy poplar leaves did play. 


All things were moving; as his hurried feet 
Passed by, within the flowery swath he heard 
The sweeping of the scythe, the swallow fieet 
Rose over him, the sitting partridge stirred 


On the field’s edge; the brown bee by him whirred, 


} 


Or murmured in the clover flowers below 


But he with bowed-down head failed not to go. 


Mr. John Morley has written thus of the poetical art of 
William Morris: 


Mr. Morris's central qualit 


y is a vigorous and healthy objectivity; 
1 cant talk about word-painting should 


people who talk conventiona 
turn toa page of Jason or The Earthly Paradise and watch how the most 


+ 


lelicious pictures are produced by the simplest and directest means 


Mr. Morris’s descriptions, condensed, simple, absolutely free from all 
that is strained and all that is artificial, enter the reader’s mind with 
the direct and vivid force of impressions coming straight from the 
painter’s canvas. There is no English poet of this time, nor perhaps of 
any other, who has possessed this excellent gift of looking freshly and 
simply on eternal nature in all her many colors, and of reproducing what 


he sees with such effective precision and truthfulness. 
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The following lines from “ Love is Enough ” emphasize at 
least a part of what Mr. Morley has so finely said: 

And what do ye say then? that spring long departed 

Has brought forth no child to the softness and showers ; 

That we slept and we dreamed through the summer of flowers ; 

We dreamed of the winter, and waking dead-hearted 


Found winter upon us and waste of dull hours. 


In the year 1871 William Morris and D. G. Rossetti en- 
tered into the joint occupation of Kelmscott Manor, a name 
which for five and twenty years thereafter was associated 
with some of Morris’s most remarkable work. Prior to this 
time Morris had become an enthusiastic student of Icelandic 
literature, his studies in this field resulting in the translation 
of The Saga of Gunnlaug the Worm-tongue and Rafn th 
Skald, a volume entitled Zhe Story of Grettir the Strong, 
and the Vélsung Saga. Of this latter work Buxton Forman 
says: “Here the reader will find sentiment enough and ro- 
mance enough—fliashes of a weird magnificence that all the hills 
of the Land of Ice have not been able to overreach with their 
long dusk shadows, and that all the ‘cold gray sea’ that rings 
the Island of Thule has not washed free of its color and heat.’ 
“The Story of Trithiof the Bold,’ “The Story of Viglund 
the Fair,” “The Tale of Hogni and Hedinn,” “The Tale of 
Roi the Fool,” “ The Tale of Thorstein Staffsmitten,” “ The 
Story of Howard the Halt,” “The Story of the Banded Men,” 
“The Story of Hen Thorir,” “The Story of the Ere Dwell- 
ers,” and “ The Story of the Heath Slayings” followed. That 
many of these works were in collaboration with Mr. Eirikr 
Magntsson does not detract from the immense industry and 
fertility of Morris. His translations, The Aeneid of Virgil 
and of The Odyssey of Homer, must also be regarded as tri- 
umphs of literary workmanship. 

In 1877 Morris published his colossal work, The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsung, and the Fall of the Niblungs. This ex- 
tended poem is written in anapestic rhyming couplets. The 
following quotation will convey but a slight impression of this 
noble and splendid poem : 


All hail, O Day and thy Sons, and thy kin of the colored things! 
Hall, following Night and thy Daughter that leadeth thy wavering wings! 
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Will zam M rT is. 


Look down with unangry eyes on us to-day alive, 

And give us the hearts victorious, and the gain for which we strive! 
All hail, ye Lords of God-home, and Queens of the House of Gold! 
Hail, thou dear earth that bearest, and thou Wealth of field and fold! 
Give us, your noble children, the glory of wisdom and speech, 


And the hearts and the hands of healing, and the mouths and the hands that teach ! 


In 1891 appeared Poems by the Way, a collection of the 
poet’s fugitive verse. During the last eight years of his life, 
that is, from 1888 to 1896, Morris produced little poetry. 
But during this interval he was intensely alive to the world 
of humankind and to the great questions which are every- 
where clamoring for solution. He seemed to feel that there 
could be nothing in common between modern social conditions 
and the spirit of poesy. 

Morris’s revolt against so much that is unlovely and grossly 
utilitarian in our present “unexampled progress ” is revealed 
in the following lines from The Earthly Paradise : 

Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 


And dream of London, small, and white, and clean, 


The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 


The root of Morris's socialism is to be found in the “ ter- 
rible contrast presented by the life of the workmen of the 
past and the life of the workmen of to-day;” hence “the 
more profound grew his sense of dissatisfaction with the 
present conditions of society.” His yearning for the better 
time was thus expressed : 
Ah! good and ill, 
When will your strife the fated measure fill ? 
When will the tangled veil be drawn away 


To show us all that unimagined day ? 


The poet was constantly moved by his overmastering devo- 
tion to art and his clear perception that, if labor and art are 
again to go hand in hand, man must love his labor; he saw, 
further, that in the midst of modern social conditions man 
will not and cannot love his work. The distinct proposition 
which Morris formulated was this: “It is right and necessary 
that all men should have work to do which shall be worth 
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doing, and be of itself pleasant to do, and which should be 
done under such conditions as would make it neither over- 
wearisome nor overanxious.” He says again: 

What I mean by socialism is a condition of society in which there 
should be neither rich nor poor, neither master nor master’s man, neither 
idle nor overworked, neither brain-sick brain workers nor heart-sick 
hand workers—in a word, in which all men would be living in equality 
of condition, and would manage their affairs unwastefully, and with the 
full consciousness that harm to one would mean harm to all—the realiza- 


tion at last of the meaning of the word ‘‘ Commonwealth.” 


In further explanation of his position he said that he was 
compelled 

Once to hope that the ugly disgraces of civilization might be got rid 
of by the conscious will of intelligent persons; yet, as I strove to stir 
up people to this reform, I found that the vulgarities of civilization lay 
deeper than I had thought, and little by little I was driven to the con- 
clusion that all these uglinesses are but the outward expression of th« 
innate moral baseness into which we are forced by our present form of 
society, and that it is futile to attempt to deal with them from the out- 
side. 

The unhappy condition of the modern workingman, as com- 
pared with the workingman of the past, was a theme to which 
Morris returned again and again. He says: 


Now, they work consciously for a livelihood and blindly for a mere 
abstraction of a world-market which they do not know of, but with no 
thought of the work pa g through their hands. Then, they worked 
to produce wares and to earn their livelihood by means of them; and 
their only market they had close at hand, and they knewit well. Now, 
the result of their work passes through the hands of half a dozen mid- 
dlemen Then, they vorked directly for their neighbors, understand- 
ing their wants, and with no one coming between them. Huckstering 
which was then illegal, h now become the main business of life, and 
of course those who practice it most successfully are better rewarded 
than anyone else in the community. Now, people work under the 
direction of an absolute 1 ter whose power is restrained by a trade’s 
union, in absolute hostility to that master. Then, they worked under 
the direction of their vn collective wills by means of trade cuilds 
Now, the factory hand, the townsman is a different animal from t) 
countryman Then, every man was interested in agriculture, and lived 
with the green fields « g close to his own doors. In short, the dif 
ference between the two n be told very much in these words: ‘In 
those days daily life a whole was pleasant, although its accidents 
might be rough and tra Now, daily life is dreary, stupid, wood 
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and the only pleasure is in excitement, even if that pleasure should be 
more or less painful or terrible.” 

In his Utopian romance, News from Nowhere, Morris pre- 
sents us with a condition of human society in which there are 
no laws nor lawyers, no judges, no government. He aims at 
escaping wholly from the complex relations of modern life, 
and seeks to enter into a state of primal, untrammeled sim- 
plicity. According to Mr. Lionel Johnson, he shows a “ lov- 
ing and personal regard for the very earth itself,. .. that 
sense of the motherhood of the earth which makes a man love 
the smell of the fields after rain, or the look of running 
water.” The leading thoughts which the author seeks to im- 
press upon the reader are that “ pleasure in work is the secret 
of art and content,” and that “ delight in physical life upon 
the earth is the natural state of man.” 

The year 1888 saw the beginning of that cycle of prose 
romances upon which Morris continued to work until the end 
of his life. A Zale of the House of the Wolfings appeared in 
December, 1888. In 1890 was published Zhe Roots of th 
Mountains. In this year, also, The Story of the Glittering 
Plain was printed as a serial in Maecmillan’s English Zllus- 
trated Magazine. Then followed News from Nowhere, 
which in turn was followed by The Wood Beyond the World. 
In 1895 appeared the volume entitled Of Child Christopher 
and Goldilind the Fair, which was succeeded, in 1896, by 
The Well at the World’s End, the last work which Mr. Morris 
published before his death. Zhe Water of the Wondrous 
Isles and The Sundering Flood are posthumous works in 
character not unlike their predecessors. 

Morris took up the work of printing and book decoration 
in the same spirit in which he engaged in other arts. All the 
volumes which have come from the Kelmscott press are 
models of beauty and design, and show a return to the earlier 
styles of printing and binding when thought and individu- 
ality went into the making of each book. Superadded to this 
is an originality of detail and execution which set the Kelm- 
scott publications quite apart from the usual modern products 
of the press. 

In the month of February, 1896, Morris’s health gave way, 
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and his friends began to entertain for him serious alarm. 
Afterward he seemed to rally a little. But on the third of 
October, 1896, the end came, and he tranquilly passed away 
at Kelmscott House, Hammersmith. The funeral was un- 
ostentatious, as he would have desired. At Lechlade station 
the remains were placed on a harvest cart, instead of a hearse. 
The body of this cart was painted yellow, the wheels red, and 
the framework had been festooned with vines, willow branches, 
flowers, and berries. ‘“ The roan mare in the shafts had vine 
leaves in its blinkers, and strings of vines were festooned across 
the top of the wain. The bottom of the cart was lined with 
moss.” Thus the body of William Morris was conveyed to 
the churchyard of his beloved Kelmscott. The grave lies 
shadowed by tall trees and buried in long grass, close to the 
wall of the little churchyard where it is skirted by the coun- 
try road—a remote and quiet resting place for one who, 
throughout his busy and strenuous days, dreamed of that 
happy bourne “ where beyond these voices there is peace.” 

Says a certain writer of the benefits which resulted for the 
age from his artistic service : 


His whole life was a vivid and in many respects a successful protest 
against the squalor of modern industrialism. To him, more than to any 
other man, we owe our emancipation from the hideous vulgarity of 
middle-Victorian house decoration and upholstery. Others preached, 
but William Morris, in whom a keen artistic sense was happily allied to 
skilled workmanship, was able to supplement precept by practice and 


visibly demonstrate the superiority of his methods. . .. He warred 
with brilliant success against the tyranny of ugliness . . . surely no 
mean achievement in a mechanical and utilitarian age. 
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Arr. VL—MUST SYNTAX DIE THAT THE SABBATH 
MAY LIVE? 

Ln the contest with the tireless seventh-day Sabbatarians in- 
creasingly are certain Methodist writers insisting that the res- 
urrection of Christ upon the first day of the week recovered 
and reenacted the original, creational, and true Sabbath.* 
With hearty sympathy does the writer view their every legiti- 
mate argument to establish the sanctity and foster the hallow- 
ing of the Lord’s Day. But when a claim on its behalf is 
distinetly based upon, or forcibly corroborated by, a gross wrest- 
ing of the Holy Scripture, suspicion as to its validity instinct- 
ively sets in, to say nothing of mortification and repugnance. 

Each of the works named, and two of them with the pleas- 
ing consciousness of having brought to light that which was 
hid from the wise and prudent from the foundation of the 
world, assert that the words in Matt. xxviii, 1, wiavy oa3Barwr, 
are falsely translated “the first day of the week.” One avers 
that it can only be rendered “ the first of the Sabbaths.” Thus 
to him Christ’s resurrection was so timed as to mark for all 
mankind through ages to come the very day of the week which 
was the original “ first of the Sabbaths,” to the abrogation of 
all other later, transitory, and inferior Sabbaths, such as that 
of the Jews on the seventh day. With slightly less grammati- 
Number] one of the Sab- 
baths,” declaring the Holy Ghost uniquely thus to have num- 
bered it as the first of the new series of Christian Sabbaths. 
These are the general affirmations: (1) Nothing in the Hebrew 


eal violence another will read it, “ 





Old Testament justifies the “ day-of-the-week” rendering of 
Matt. xxviii, 1, and its similar parallels. (2) Both the LXX 
and the current Greek had a phrase for “the first day of the 
week,” had any New Testament writer wished to speak there- 
of.+ (3) The Greek of the LXX, in constant use by Christ 
and the apostles, never used the Greek word for “ Sabbath” to 


*“‘Saturdarianism: A Brief Review,’ Methodist Review, November, 1897. The 
True Sabbath. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts, 1892. The Sabbath. New York 
Phillips & Hunt, 1888. 

+Apart from the form to be considered later the present writer fails to recall the 
use of such phrase by the LXX 
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express “ week” or “day of the week.” (4) No Greek word 
for “day” occurs in any of the passages. (5) There is no 
Greek word for “ week” or “ day of the week” in the Greek 
New Testament. Forcing this last assertion even in Luke 
xviii, 12, where the Pharisee says, vyotetw dic trod caBBdrov, 
they flinch not, one valiantly rendering it, “I fast twice on the 
Sabbath,” while another, with more or less tenderness of gram- 
matical conscience, hunts up two yearly fasts and then renders 
it, “I fast twice (a year) on the Sabbath!” Characterized has 


been the action whereby one will strain out a “ week ” or “day’ 


and then swallow a whole “ year,” with a wipe of the mouth 
denying all inequity. Of this more anon. But this widely 


heralded Klondike discovery as to piav caBGarwy turns out to 
be only the glitter of fool’s gold. It rests upon the profound- 
est ignoring or ignorance of a law of syntax fundamental to 
inflected speech, and especially of the usage and influence of 
the Aramaic tongue which was the vernacular of Jesus and 
his apostles. Must syntax die that the Sabbath may live? 

Let these affirmations be traversed: “4. No Greek word for 
‘day’ occurs in any of the passages.” Made for simple readers 
of English, that statement lacks candor. Said word is there, 
latent, to a much greater degree than it is in our phrase, “ The 
25th of the month.” Upon being asked, “The 25th what?” 
the veriest child instantly replies, “day.” But stronger yet is 
the case in hand. The adjectival word péiay is in the feminine 
gender, and an immutable law requires adjective modifiers to 
agree with their nouns in gender. Za@Barov is of the neuter 
gender (Mark ii, 27, rd odBBarov; iii, 2, toi¢ oaBBaorv), and 
out of the question. What feminine Greek word is latent in 
this phrase, and yet so patent as to reflect upon this adjective 
numeral its feminine hue? Plainly the feminine word juépa, 
“ day,” as analogously it is found in Mark xiv, 12, mpeg juepa 
tov afiuwy, though latent in Matthew’s parallel (xxvi, 17), 


mpwry TOY dgipwy, “ the first day of unleavened bread.” Baldly 
to aver that “no Greek word for ‘day’ oceurs in any of the 
passages,” is to blind the simple English reader to the fact that 


an inflected language, by its numerous genders and cases, can 
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indicate the presence and foree of latent words to an extent 
undreamed in English. Of every candid Greek scholar it is 
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properly demanded what feminine Greek word it is which 
compels the numeral adjective to don its feminine dress, 
Until a more suitable word is proved we insist that it is #uépa, 
“ day.” 

3ut difficulties thicken fast. Only atyro would render that 
phrase as “the first (or one) of the Sabbaths.” Such a render- 
ing could arise only from a construction known as that of 
“the part and the whole.” Amplified it would be “ the first 
for one] Sabbath [the part] of the Sabbaths [the whole].” 
Elsewhere, however, the Holy Ghost has invariably taught 
that the numeral adjective governing the word for the part 
must agree in gender with the word for the whole. Thus, 
with masculine nouns of the whole, the form of the numeral 
governing the latent noun of the part is ever in the masculine 
also. The following are examples of this rule: Matt. xviii, 
28, &va [masc., civdovAov, masc.| Tév ovvdotiAwyv | masc.|, “ one 
of his fellow-servants ;” Mark xii, 28, ele [m. ypauparetc, m.] 
TaY ypauparéwy, [m.], “one of the scribes;” Luke xi, 46, évi 
[m., daxTvAw, m.| TOY daxtidwy [m.] budv, “one of your fin- 
gers.” The same holds good with neuter nouns of the whole: 
Matt. v, 29, &y [neut., wéAoc, newt.| rév wedov [neut.| cov, “ one 
of thy members;” Matt. vi, 28, &v [n., xpivoy, n.| roirwv 
[xpivwv, n.] “one of these [lilies”]; Rev. xv, 7, &y [n., Gwov, 
n.| &« téw trepdcowy Sowy [n.], “one of the four beasts.” Nor 
is it otherwise with feminine nouns: Matt. v, 19, péav [ fem., 
évroagjy, fem.| tTav évrodéy [ fem.) toirwv, “one of these com- 
mandments;” Mark xiv, 66, uia [ f., rasdionn, f.| rév madtondv 
[f.], “one of the maids;” Luke v, 12, pia [f. rode, f.| raw 
réAewv [ f.], “one of the cities,” [R.V.]; Luke xiii, 10, wie [f, 
ovvaywyy, f.| tév ovvaywydyv [ f.], “ one of the synagogues ;” 
and notably, Luke xx, 1, pia [f, quépa, f.] rev jpepdy [f.), 
“one of those days.” According to this law, had the Holy 
Ghost seen fit to write either npérov or vy rév caBBdtwv we 
could and must have rendered his phrase “the first [or one] 


of the Sabbaths.” Or, were o4Barov feminine in gender, piav 
oaB3arwv should be rendered as alleged. But, as neither of 
these conditions is real, the Holy Ghost evidently declined 
thus to speak, and he may be trusted exactly to have said what 
he meant, and meant what he said. 
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Consider affirmation 1, “ Nothing in the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament justifies the ‘ day-of-the-week ’ rendering of Matt. xxviii, 
1, and its similar parallels.” This is another bluff. For cen- 
turies Hebrew had so ceased to be the vernacular of the people 
that the masses could not understand the reading of the He- 
brew Old Testament in the synagogue. Thus the extra-Pal- 
estinian Jews had to have the same translated for them into 
that modification of Greek which was current in the native 
land of each. Thus arose the Alexandrian Greek version 
known as the “ Septuagint,” and designated the “ LX X.” But 
the Palestinian Jews received the same carefully translated sen- 
tence by sentence by the “ methurgeman ” (modern dragoman) 
into their Aramaic vernacular. The result of such translation 
is the “ Targum.” This it is which furnishes the key to un- 
lock the present mystery, as presently will be shown. To 
affirm, therefore, that a certain phrase is not justified in a ver- 
sion of the Greek New Testament because absent from the 
Hebrew Old Testament is about as forcible as to aver that our 
present English lacks some idiom because the Latin ancestor of 
the Norman French knows nothing of it. Alas! Into the gulf 
between the Testaments how many have plunged headlong. 

Consider affirmation 3. “The Greek of the LX.X, in con- 
stant use by Christ and the apostles, never used the Greek 
word for ‘Sabbath’ to express ‘ week,’ or ‘ day of the week.’ ” 
Unfortunately this is in “ head-end” collision with the facts. 
The Septuagint Greek is that of the Greek-speaking Alexan- 
drian Jews, and is tinctured with Egyptian forms. It gives 
no hint as to the form of Greek used in Palestine, measurably 
perhaps by Christ and the apostles, and tinctured by their Ar- 
amaic vernacular, its words, and idioms. But even the Alex- 
andrian LXX of 275 B. C. shows that the Jews had begun to 
understand the Hebrew word ™2%, “ Sabbath,” not only of a 
single day, but also of the period following each Sabbath which 
we call the week. In certain cases they actually so render it. 
For instance: In Lev. xxiii, 15, are the words M="3n rinzd 
’ This the LXX unhesitatingly 
render as émra éGdouddac bAoxAnpovc, or “ seven full weeks.” In 


Sle bhal 


220, or “seven full Sabbaths.’ 


verse 16 the Hebrew says, “ Until the morrow after the seventh 
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[M22] Sabbath shall ye number fifty days.” This the LXX 
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give thus, “ Until the morrow [éoyarq¢ éBdouddoc] of the last 
week shall ye count the fifty days.” In Lev. xxv, 8, the 
Hebrew O79 hsv 230, “the seven sabbaths of years,” is 
given by the LXX as énrd éBdouddec érov, “seven weeks of 
years.” 

These cases, however, are but as the little finger compared 
to what stands out in the titles to some of the Psalms, as given 
by the LXX. Thereby is most manifest that they did use the 
Greek word for “Sabbath,” odSBarov, for the “day of the 
week.” It gives: Psalm xcii, as for tiv juépay rod oaBBarov, 
Heb., 2S3 CY, (Jerome’s Vulgate, “ In dei Sabbati”’) ; Psalm 
xxiv,as for tij¢ ulac oaBBdrov, (Jer. Vulg., * Prima Sabbati”’) ; 
Psalm xlviii,* as for devrépa oaBBdrov, (Jer. Vulg., “* Secunda 
Sabbati.”) ; Psalm Ixxxii, “According to the Talmud it was 
the psalm for Tuesday,” ( Delitzsch), that is, for the third 
day of the week; Psalm xciv, as for tetpdd: oaBBarov (Jer. 
Vulg., “ Quarta Sabbati”’) ; Psalm Ixxxi, “In the liturgy of 
the temple for the days of the week it was the psalm for 
Thursday,” (Delitzsch), that is, for the fifth day of the week ; 
Psalm xciii,+ as for tiv muépavy rod mpooaBBdrov, (Jer. Vulg. 
“ Die ante Sabbatum”). Here the combined testimony of the 
LX X, the Talmud, and the Vulgate shows that in the time of 
the second temple seven psalms were used in the daily serv- 
ice. t There is one for each day in the week. What was the 
force of the word oa@Gdrov, as well as the Latin form of the 
same, we beg our discoverers to say. They are tabulated as 
follows: 

xcii for the day of the Sabbath; 

xxiv for (day) one cafarov, =? ; 

xlviii for (day ) second ca 3arov = 2; 

Ixxxii for (day) third of the week ; 

xciv for (day) fourth cafarov = 2; 

Ixxxi for (day) fifth of the week; 

xciii for the day of the fore-sabbath. 

In the first and last cases the word “day” is expressed. As in 
the remaining, the numerals “ one,” “second,” and “ fourth,” 
* So Codex B. and others + So Codex B. 

t Says Cheyne, in the Bampton Lectures for 1889, pp. 72 and 8&3: “Sunday’s psalm 


is Ps. xxiv; Monday’s, Ps. xlviii; Tuesday’s, Ps. lxxxii; Wednesday’s, xciv; Thurs- 
day’s, Ps. lxxxi; Friday’s, Ps. xciii; Saturday’s, xcii.” 
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are feminine they must be controlled by a noun of that gender, 
unanimously and analogously indicated as juépa, “day.” Will 
our friends give us the translation of the word oaGBarov 
therein ? 

But, behind all this growing usage of the LX.X was that of 
the speakers of the West Aramaic—often falsely called “ Chal- 
dee” and even “ Hebrew,” as in Acts xxi, 40—the vernacular 
of Jesus and the apostles. Through the Greek Testament and 
even into the English shine certain of the actual precious 
words of Jesus in his Aramaic tongue. They are found in 
Mark v, 41; vii, 34; x, 9, 10; xv, 34. Another word there- 
from in 1 Cor. xvi, 20. In that language we have the 
names of the days of the week * as Mary taught them to her son 
Jesus. The allied ancient East Aramaic, or Syriac, had exactly 
the same.t It should be noted in the correspondences made 
that “day” is masculine in Hebrew, but feminine in Greek : 


First day, NAW2 IHN (1), (“ day ” m.), ‘one [m.] in the Shabba ” { =? 
(juépa) f. uia (f.) Tov caBBarar, (‘* day "i ** one § eA of the——— ?” 
Second day, NDW2 “Im (51), (“day”) “second in the Shabba = ?” 
‘* second of the-——— ?” 
Third day, mzws Sa (en), (“ day”) ‘‘ third in the Sabbath ” = ? 


(juépa) Cevtépa caBBarur, (* day”) 


(juépa) tpitn caBBatwr, (** day”) * third of the '” 
), (‘‘day”) “fourth in the Sab- 


=<5 


(= 
bath "=? (juépa) rérpac casBarwr, (‘* day”) fourth of the——— ?” | 

Fifth day, (exactly the same formation). See Teaching, etc. 

Sixth day, MP2Um s7F, ‘eve of the Sabbath.” Mark xv, 42, * prep- 
aration ’ — trapackevi rpoca 3 Baron the ‘‘ fore-sabbath.” 

Seventh day, n2e7 mr ‘‘the Sabbath.” Josephus, Ant. 3. 6. 


éBddunv caBBara Kadoiuev, “* the seventh [day] we call Sabbath.” 


—— = 8 
_- 


Fourth day, mava 


After examining this table who is there with the temerity 
to deny that in the dialect of Jesus and his companions the 


*See Lightfoot’s Horw Hebraice, 1686, vol. ti, p. 389. According to him, also, the 
Jews were wont to speak of the first day of the week as "™3g°> D™, or the “day of 
the Nazarenes.” 

+ See Nestle’s Syriac Grammar, 1889, p. 132. 

t At various times the Talmudists spelled the word payi as syvjand="g They 

’ ’ ’ aa 
also used the Aramaic form Rr> Shabbetha, which the Greeks transliterated now 


as a singular neuter noun ¢ rov, and now as a plural neuter noun o433ara 
with like singular significance. See Gesenius’s Handwérterbuch, Elfte Aufl. 

§ The philosophy of this cardinal number will be later set forth 

i See The Teaching of the Twelve for this form, which will be discussed hereafter, 


’ 
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word oa3Barov or od@Batra meant not only a day, but also the 
period following that day until the next, which we call 
a week /¢ 

One of the writers demands a case in Greek literature out- 
side the New Testament in which oa@Garoyr is used for “ week.” 
It is close at hand, and occurs in connection with the Pharisaic 
fasting mentioned in Luke xviii, 12, which was later baptized 
into the Christian Church and morals. Abundantly established 


is it * that the Pharisees fasted twice a week,+ namely, “on 
the fifth day of the week, on which Moses ascended to the top 


of Sinai [Thursday] ;” and “on the second day, on which he 
came down [Monday]. This biweekly [sic] fasting has also 
been adopted in the Christian Church ; but Monday and Thurs- 
day were changed to Wednesday and Friday (feria quarta et 
sexta), as commemorative of the betrayal and erncitixion of 
Christ.”t The process of weaning the early Christians from 
these Jewish twice-a-week fasts, and that by the ingenious 
substitution of two other days in the week, is laid bare in the 
lately found Teaching of the Twelve, which was published not 
much more then twenty years after the death of the apostle 
John and cites principles long settled at that time. In viii, 1, 
are found these words: Al 62 vnoreias tudy wi Eorwoay pera THY 
bTroKptT@Y * ynoTevovaty yap devTépa caBBdtwr, Kai TéuTTY * WpEic 


d: ynorevoare tetpdda Kai tapaoxeviv. The writer dares render 


* See Taanith 12a, and McClintock and Strong, vol. tii, p. 489, col. 1. 

+t Groundlessly does the article in this Review (November, 1897) deny this, alleging 
that “ the Pharisees came into existence to revive the literal teachings of Moses. He 
never taught weekly fasts. There is no intimation of anything of the kind in the Old 
Testament or anywhere in the New, except by misrepresenting this passage of Scrip- 
ture,” that is, Luke xviii, 12. A tissue of misrepresentations is this entire passage. 
How strange that Jesus so sadly misjudged this animus of the Pharisees, but con- 
stantly cried against them, *‘ Woe unto you, hypocrites! Why do ye make the word 
of God of none effect by your traditions?” Strange that the evangelists should so 
have misrepresented them as “ fasting oft” and ‘“‘ washing their hands oft, holding 
the tradition of the elders,”’ since Moses said as little about eating with “ unwashed 
hands” as about “ weekly fasts!’’ Ergo, they gave no heed, forsooth, to such things! 
In addition to a fuller and unbiased study of the Bible very informing would be a 
greater familiarity with such'works as those of Schitirer, Edersheim, Delitzsch, Weber, 
and Stapfer. Judith (viii. 6) religiously feasted (not fasted) all the Sabbaths 

t John Wesley’s Journal shows how, in the days of his legal struggling, he adopted 
these two days of fasting as “ kept by the ancient Church.” It was done in the same 
spirit in which on March 28, 1738, just eight weeks and one day before his heart's 
strange warming at Aldersgate Street, he resolved “ not willingly to indulge” him 
self “in laughter, no, not for a moment.”” The Friday fast he never outgrew, but 
sought to enforce it among “the people called Methodists.” The history and fate of 
the attempt may be instructively studied in the various editions of the Discipline. 
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this exhortation only thus: “ Let not your fasts be in conjunce- 
tion with the hypocrites ;* for they do fast on the second day 
of the week and the fifth; but do ye adopt fasting during 
the fourth and Preparation!” That last was the sixth day of 
the week. What were the others by number referred to in 
the passage ? 

But the most delicate point of all remains. It clearly reveals 
that we have here todeal with a Hebraism and Aramaism which 
has clothed itself in Greek words. The keen eye has noted 
that wiay is a cardinal numeral, not an ordinal, as in the other 
eases. Elsewhere we have had “ second,” “ third” (Luke xviii, 
33), “fourth,” ete. But in all these seven passages alone, 
which are rendered “ the first day of the week,” the numeral 
is really the cardinal “one.” Thereby hangs a true tale, not a 
pious fiction. The fact is that the Hebrew, and after it the 
Aramaic, had no ordinal corresponding to “one.” + It there- 
fore used the cardinal, not only as a cardinal, but as an ordinal 
also. The Revised Version now shows this peculiarity at the 
end of the first creative day. We have in Genesis i, 8 


> 


“ 


second day;’’ 13, “third day;” and so on to 31, “sixth 
day.” In verse 5, however, it is “one day,” or, following 
the exact Hebrew order, “ day one.” 

With all the delicacy of the Bertillon system of identifica- 
tion this mysterious cardinal piay, “ one,” exceptionally used 
in just these seven cases of the day of the week { where 
Greeks, Latins, Germans, and English would use their ordinal, 
“first,” reveals the fact that we have here nothing but the 
slavish Greek wording of the Hebrew Aramaic phrase 
N22 INN (1), or, “(day) one in the week,” which in Matt. 


xxviii, 1, and parallels is Grecized as piavy tov oaBBdrwr. In 


*Observe how this characterization of the Pharisees by Jesus appears as the 
standing term for them, even a hundred years later. 
tThe Hebrew word 372 N™ meaning “head,” “ chief,’ not a numeral at all, is 


often used, and is usually rendered by the LXX by cxpéroc and by the A. V. as 
* first.” 

t Strangely corroboratory is the fact that in speaking of “the first day of” other 
periods than the week, as the “days of unleavened bread,” Matt. xxvi, 17; Mark 
xiv, 12, the ordinal zrpéry is invariably used. The classical and anomalous use of 
tpary (followed too by the singular, ¢a33drov) in Mark xvi, 9, astonishingly credits 
the statement lately discovered that, as long suspected, the last twelve verses of that 
book are not Mark’s, but were written by the “ Presbyter Ariston, a disciple of the 
Lord,”’ 
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the light of its history and syntax it can be intelligently and 
honestly rendered other than “ the first day of the week.” * 

As a vital or corroboratory part of any argument for the 
sanctifying of the Lord’s Day this traversed exegesis, instead 
of being a monumental discovery, is but a monumental 
blunder. Thereby our foes will have us in derision. 


Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Battle Creek: 
Lest the daughters of the Sabbatarians rejoice, 


Lest the daughters of the Saturdarians triumph. 


* Translating the New Testament into the most idiomatic Hebrew for the Jews, 
Delitzsch hesitates not to render Matt. xxviii, 1, as rics Sm, “One [mase.] in 
the Sabbath,” after the Hebrew Aramaic usage. Born a Jew, and for the larger part 
of a century a devout and scholarly Christian, he may be trusted to have known 
something about the Holy Scriptures. In order to prevent a misunderstanding, 
however, he renders Luke xviii, 12, by SSD, the word customary for “ week,” 

- J 


when the order of its days is not in mind. 
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JOHN WESLEY’S SCHOOL AT KINGS- 
WooD. 


Art. VII. 





MeErHopIsM owes more than it knows to the fact that its 
founder was a gentleman and ascholar. The rector of Epworth 
gloried in the knowledge that he had given his three sons “the 
best education which England could afford,” yet he little 
dreamed that the training received by John and Charles Wes- 
ley at Charterhouse and Westminster schools and at Christ 
Church and Lineoln colleges in Oxford would become a lever 
for raising the whole tone of education throughout the Eng 
lish-speaking world. Charles Wesley’s poetry was itself an 
edueation for the early Methodists. All his classical learning, 
all his reading, all his studies of the English poets were brought 
to bear on his work as tle hymn writer of the evangelical re- 
vival. Doors were thus opened into literature, and a tincture 
of scholarship given to the colliers, weavers, tinners, and com- 
mon folk who sang the Methodist hymns at Moorfields, Gwen- 
hap, Kingswood, Bolton. ind Neweastle. John Wesley’s in- 
fluence was not less decisive. He had to deal with common 
people and early mastered the art of simplicity, but never for- 
got the words of John Richard Green in his exquisite volume 
of Stray Studies, “1 must confess that my own experience 
among the poor agrees pretty much with Edward Denison’s, 
and that I believe ‘high thinking’ put into plain English to be 
more likely to tell on a dockyard laborer than all the ‘simple 
Gospel sermons’ in the world.” 

Wesley’s zeal for edueation found notable expression in the 
founding of his famous school at Kingswood, which celebrated 
its third jubilee in June, 1898. It has long since left its first 
home in the colliers’ village near Bristol for a splendid site 
near Bath, but the third jubilee carries us back to the homely 
beginning of a scheme which might not unaptly be described, 
with all due regard to his wife, as Wesley’s “thorn in the 
tlesh.” None of his schemes tried his faith and patience more 
than this institution at Kingswood. In the spring of 1739 
George Whitefield had laid the foundation of a school for the 


1: 


eolliers’ children there. Wesley had to take over this unfin- 
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ished work, and for months he begged subscriptions for it 
wherever he went. One of the first masters was John Cen- 
nick, author of the well-known hymn, “ Thou dear Redee: 
dying Lamb.” Afterward Cennick became a Calvinist. 

The colliers’ school was a happy success, and in 1746, when 
Wesley’s plans for what would now be called secondary educa- 
tion had ripened, he selected a site in the same vill we To! his 
new institution. It was a peaceful spot, remote from high- 


] 


roads and with abundant room for large gardens. In a con- 


versation at the Conference of 1748 Wesley said, “ We design 
to train up children there, if God permit, in every branch of 
useful learning, from the very alphabet till they are fit as to 
all aequired qualifications for the work of the ministry.” The 
great eV ingelist sketched his scheme before his friends and 
helpers. The time-table was so full that a natural objection 
was made that it left no opportunity for the boys to play. 
“No,” rejoined Wesley, “he that plays when he is a child 
will play when he isa man.” The master of logic was be- 
trayed into a TOSS fallacy here, and it vitiated much of his 
work at Kingswood. But his heart was in his task. He con 
tributed largely to the funds from the proceeds of his fellow 
ship, and found a noble benefactor who sympathized with his 
desire to establish a school worthy of the apostolic age, and 
gave him first £500 and then £300 for his building. 

The school was opened on June 24, 1748, by the Wesleys 
John preached from the text, “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
After the communion service the brothers retired to draw up 
the rules for their new institution. Provision was made for 
eceiving fifty children, and on the front of the building was 
inscribed its famous motto, “Zn Gloriam Det Optimi Mawi- 
mi, In Usum Ecclesia et Reipublice.” Below was written, 
“Jehovah Jireh” in Hebrew characters. Wesley's rules for 

} 


his model seh 


ol were very strict. Parents handed over their 
boys to the entire control of the master with an agreement 
that they should observe all the rules of the house. No boy 
was to be taken “ from school. no, not a day, till they take him 
for good and all.” The children had to rise at four, both in 


winter and summer, and after an hour given to private reading 
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and prayer they met for public worship. “ From six,” say 
the rules, “they work till breakfast; for as we have no play- 
days (the school being taught every day in the year but Sun- 
day), so neither do we allow any time for play on any day. 
He that plays when he is a child will play when he is a man.” 
This was a German proverb which Wesley fondly calls * wise,” 
and to which he adds the question, “If not, why should he 
learn now what he must unlearn by and by?” But, if the 
boys were not allowed to play, they were encouraged to work 
in the garden, to chop wood, to draw water, and to engage in 
other useful exercise. Despite its hard rules Kingswood was 
not unpopular. Within a few months after it was opened 
there were twenty-eight pupils, each of whom paid fourteen 
g, and books. Wesley set his heart 


- 


pounds for board, teachin 
on securing masters “who were truly devoted to God, who 
sought nothing on earth, neither pleasure, nor ease, nor profit, 
nor the praise of men.” These were high qualifications, but 
some of the masters possessed them in no small degree. One 
of them was William Spencer, of whom John Cennick wrote 
to Wesley on August 16, 1740, as follows: 


Dr. BrorueER—I write now to ask your mind about letting Wm. Spen- 
cer be a sort of Usher to y*® school at Kingswood under me, so might 
fifteen or twenty Boys more be brought up, to y* Good of them, and to 
y° satisfying y°® inquisitive people, who are always asking for more 
Masters. You are perswaided I cannot alway be there. Yet so often as 
I cou’d an Hour or more of a day perhap’s I might, and in that I might 
show him what to do. He can write and cast account well, and wou'd 
be content with Food & Rayment. This, I believe, we (that is, our Society) 
cou’d afford. Yet, dr Sir, if it be not according to your will, speak and 
I have done, He is teas’d at Home, and to get from them looks to Ja- 
maica. I think ’tis better to abide here. 


Mr. Spencer did good service in the colliers’ school and was 
transferred to the boarding school. The whole household 
shared the same temper. Mary Davey, the housekeeper wrote 
to Wesley : 


The spirit of this family is a resemblance of the household above. 
As far as I can discern they are given up to God, and pursue but the one 
great end. If any is afraid this school will eclipse and darken others, or 
that it will train up soldiers to proclaim open war against the god of this 
world, I believe it is not a groundless fear. For if God continue to 
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bless us, ‘‘ one of these little ones shall chase a thousand.” I doubt not 
but there will arise ambassadors for the King of kings from this obscure 
spot, that shall spread His glory all abroad, and bring many souls unto 
the knowledge of the truth. 


At first things went well, but when Wesley visited Kings- 
wood in July, 1749, he found that the rules had not been 


observed. The maids were divided into two parties, and the 


flames were studiously fanned by the constant whispering of a 


tale-bearing manservant. Mary Davey herself was found 
wanting. “The children were not properly attended, nor 
were things done with due care and exactness.” <All this 
might have been remedied, but the masters were not faithful. 
Richard Moss “ was grave and weighty in his behavior, and 
did much good,” Wesley Says, until Walter Sellon “set the 
children against him, and, instead of restraining them from 
play, played with them himself.” The following year Wesley 
was so troubled that he expressed surprise that he was with- 
held from dropping a design attended by such continual diffi- 
culty. Changes and expulsions cleared the atmosphere, and 
in June, 1751, Wesley writes of his diminished but purified 
establishment, “1 believe all in the house are at length of one 
mind, and trust God will bless us in the latter end more than 
in the beginning.” Two years later he has to speak again 
of his struggles. “Surely,” he says, “ the importance of this 
design is apparent, even from the difficulties that attend it. | 
have spent more money and time and care on this than al- 
most any design I ever had, and still it exercises all the pa- 
tience I have. But it is worth all the labor.” 

In 1756 the Conference in Bristol agreed that a short ae- 
count of the design and present state of the school should be 
read in every society and annual subseriptions and collections 
made for its support. This raised it to the dignity of a con- 
nectional institution, though the financial results were modest. 
A few preachers’ boys were admitted free, but Kingswood was 
still a boarding school for the sons of the laity. An old ac- 
count book for 1764 to 1770, preserved at the school, shows 
that a “sute of cloathes” cost about £2. 6.0. The long coat 
was of broadcloth; there was a vest and a pair of knee- 


breeches. Stockings were from eighteenpence to two shil- 
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lings and fourpence a pair, One boy indulges in a new wig 
at a cost of six shilli os, a pair of gloves at tenpen ec, His 
great coat is turned into a straight one, with new tri 

mings, for three shillings and sixpence. This same boy fig- 


ures again in the records: “ To pocket money fora year and a 
Hatt and A Bottle for his head 3s. 3d., to ye Doctor for sore 

vad 10s. 6d., to doctor’s bill for sore breast 16s. 6d.” Of 
Willie Darney, a preacher's lad, there is this brief but touch- 
ing record, * Physic 9s., to doctor’s bill £1. 3s. 9d., to coffin, 
shroud, ete., 19s.” 

In April, 1768, when Joseph Benson and James Hind- 
marsh were masters at Kingswood, a great revival broke out. 
Ilindmarsh wrote to tell We sley the good news. “We have 
no need to exhort them to pray,” he said, “ for that spirit runs 
throngh the whole school; so that this house may well be 
called ‘a house of prayer.” Eight boys found peace whilst 
he was writing, and he opened his letter to report that two 
more were rejoicing in God, their Saviour. “ This,’ he adds, 
“is the day we have wished for so long ; the day you have had 
in view, which has made you go through so much opposition 
for the good of these poor children.” Wesley’s heart was 
¢laddened in Septembx r when he visited Kingswood. - All 
behave in such a manner,” he wrote, “that I have seen no 
other schoolboys like them.” The numbers rose till there were 
nearly fifty boarders. The masters were now overburdened, 
and the exact order possible in a smaller school could not be 
maintained. “ However,” says Wesley, “this still comes 
nearer a Christian school than any I know in the kingdom.” 
In 1770 there were thirteen days of spiritual tension which 
could not fail to be 


lI yur ious to excitable boys. Wesley found 
next year that the effects of this upheaval had disappeared. 
“T spent an hour,” he says, “among our children at Kings- 
wood. It is strange. How long shall we be constrained to 
weave Penelope’s web? What is become of the wonderful 
work of grace which God wrought in them last September? 
It is gone! It is lost! It is vanished away! There is scarce 
any trace of it remaining! Then we must begin again; and 
in due time we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


Ten years later Wesley again complains of the state of 
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things: “T found some of the rules had not been observed at 
all, particularly that of rising in the morning. Surely Satan has 
a peculiar spite at this school! What trouble has it cost me for 
above these thirty years! I can plan; but who will execute ? 
| know not; God help me!” Besides the bh vs Wesley made 
provision for the training of more advanced students. It was 
in this capacity that Adam Clarke made his unfortunate ac- 
4) 


quaintance with Kingswood in August, 1782. He was sent 


here by We sley to prepare for the ministry, but Mr. Simpson, 
the head master, received him very coolly. He advised the 
Irish youth to go to Bristol and await Wesley's instructions. 
But this was idle talk for a man who had only three half- 
pence in his pocket. Clarke had to stay, but he was made as 
uncomfortable as possible. He was confined to his room, 
where the maid brought him his solitary meals. Mrs. Simp- 
son, whom Clarke described as the “ Bengal Tiger,” suspected 
that he had the itch, and he was compelled to rub himself 
with Jackson’s ointment, a ceremony which introduced him 
to the only fire he saw at Kingswood. A change of sheets 
was refused him, and for about ten days his box was left lying 
at the inn in Bristol, so that he had no change of clothes and 
was forced to bear about him by day and night the “ infernal 
unguent.” He had bread and milk for breakfast, for dinner, 
and for supper; he was left to make his own bed, sweep his own 
room, and perform all the other duties of a chambermaid. 
His durance lasted for three weeks. His fingers were be 
numbed with cold, but Mr. Simpson would not allow him to 
have a fire. He advised him to try some form of physical ex 
ertion from which, however, he was foreed away by the re- 
doubtable “Bengal Tiger,” who never seemed happy unless 
she was driving everything before her. Working in the 
garden here Clarke found half a guinea. No owner could be 
discovered, and Mr. Simpson refused to accept it for the 
school. It thus remained in Adam’s hands. It enabled him 
to subseribe for a Hebrew grammar published by the second 
master. The foundations of his scholarship were thus laid 
in the uneongenial atmosphere of Kingswood. Wesley’s re- 
turn brought sunshine for Clarke. He was differently treated 


when it was found that he enjoyed the favor of the founder. 
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He now discovered that Mrs. Simpson was the real head of 
the school. All stood in awe of this redoubtable woman, and 
Clarke says, “1 feared her more than I feared Satan himself.” 
The following indicates the disorganization of the school : 


In several respects each did what was right in his own eyes. There 
was no efficient plan pursued; they mocked at religion, and trampled 
under foot all the laws. The little children of the preachers suffered 
great indignities; and, it is to be feared, their treatment there gave many 
of them a rooted enmity against religion for life. The parlor boarders 
had every kind of respect paid to them, and the others were shamefully 


neglected. Scarcely any care was taken either of their bodies or souls. 


Clarke’s verdict probably influenced Wesley, who changed 
the masters and was able at last to rejoice that all the rules 
were observed and the children in good order. In 1786 he 
says: “I walked over to Kingswood school, now one of the 
pleasantest spotsin England. [ found all things just according 
to my desire, the rules being well observed, and the whole be- 
havior of the children showing that they were now managed 
with the wisdom that cometh from above.” 

The preachers’ sons were now beginning to push out the 
lay boarders. The Conference of 1788 resolved to raise the 
number of the first to forty and to reduce the boarders to ten. 
About six years later Kingswood became exclusively a school 
for preachers’ sons. Joseph Bradford, Wesley’s former trav- 
eling companion—who had nursed the old evangelist with 
filial tenderness, and repeated the words, ™ Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and this 
heir of glory shall come in,” as the founder of Methodism es- 
caped to the skies—was governor of Kingswood from 1795 to 
1802. An “old boy” used to describe how the tall and gaunt 
governor stalked into the dormitory in the early mornings and 
with one stroke of his oaken staff on the floor roused the 
Then, watch in hand, he marked off three 
minutes, at the end of which all the boys were expected to 
be sufticiently dressed to kneel down for their devotions. 


youthful sleepers. 


They washed in a long, low gallery open to the raw air, so that 
the old prayer was not offered in vain, 


Train up thy hardy soldiers, Lord, 


In all their Captain’s steps to tread ! 
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Pocket money, one finds from the accounts, was given to the 
little fellows, and when he left the school each boy had six 
new shirts, six new pairs of stockings, two pairs of shoes, two 
hats, pocket-handkerchiefs, and other articles. 

Kingswood sometimes furnished a welcome shelter for a 
broken-down preacher such as William Stevens, who was ap- 
pointed writing and English master in 1802. A small dirty 
cottage was all that could be provided for him at short notice, 
and here he had to begin life again without a spoon or a single 
article of furniture. Besides his scholastic duties he opened a 
druggist and stationery shop and did duty as a medical prac- 
titioner in the district. He afterward started a boarding and 
day school in Kingswood, toward which the Conference gave 
him a grant from the Preachers’ Merciful Fund. 

The first prize list that has been preserved—that for Janu- 
ary, 1819 


Homer’s Ziad as his prize. His father was a Wesleyan minister, 





contains the name of James Moulton, who received 


and he himself entered the ranks in 1828, and left four sons 
William Fiddian, who became head master of the Leys ; James 
Egan, President of New South Wales Conference in 1893: 
John Fletcher, the distinguished (). es wl oO Was senior wrang 
ler in 1868; and Richard Green, professor at Chicago Uni- 
versity. Another prize winner was William Maclardie Bunt- 
ing, son of the famous Dr. Bunting, who became one of the 
most accomplished men in the Methodist ministry. 

The Rev. John Lomas became a junior assistant at Kings 
wood in 1813, with a salary of sixteen guineas. Three years 
later it was resolved by the committee that he should be ex- 
amined by Dr. Clarke, Joseph Benson, and McHorner, with a 
view to testing his fitness for the post of classical master. An- 
other was preferred before him, but in 1819 he was appointed. 
He was a “ universal favorite, an admirable scholar, and, if not 
a strict disciplinarian, one who allowed no liberties to be taken 
with his authority.” When he left Kingswood the chapel 
choir sang an anthem in which the refrain, “ Farewell, Lomas,” 
ocenrred again and again. To stand in the pulpit facing the 
boys during this performance must have been one of the try- 
ing passages of John Lomas’s life. Another worthy of a dif- 


ferent stamp was the Rev. Robert Smith, governor from 1820 
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to 1843. Dame Smith was a wonderful housekeeper, of whom 
one old scholar wrote: 

Her horror at any misbehavior of the boys in regard to the property 
of the school was one of the features of the place. The lads often tried 
for fun, from the bedroom windows overlooking the garden, how f 
their nightcaps would be blown—everyone wore nightcaps in those days 
When recovered from the trees and cabbages of the garden Dame’s in- 
variable exclamation came dolefully ringing out, ‘*O, those wicked 


lads! they'll ruin the institution! 
With the Rev. Jonat 


1823, “came the rod of iron, fear, indignation, and finally re- 


han Crowther, appointed head master in 


bellion.” He seems to have acted like a tyrant. One boy 
whose red and swollen face caused some merriment among his 
schoolfellows was flogged there and then for making a dis- 
turbance. He was found to be suffering from erysipelas, and 
“when the nurse and Mrs. Smith and her daughters heard ” of 
the lad’s punishment they all wept. On a later occasion the 
same boy stumbled in his Caesar, and was goaded into rudeness 
by Mr. Crowther’s taunts. He was put across a desk and 
beaten so severely that for several days he could hardly walk 
orsit. Some years later, when the boy became a minister, 
Mr. Crowther remarked, “ Ah! I gave that young gentleman 
as fine a flogging as any bi Vv at school ever received, and one 
that I have no doubt he will remember to the very end of his 
days.” Yet even under this rule of terror the preachers’ boys 
were not cowed. One merry lad was challenged to defy the 
head master. “Charlie, I'll give you a penny if you'll go up 
to his desk and offer to fight him.” The offer was promptly ac- 
cepted, and of course secured a sound thrashing. 

There was a famine of love at Kingswood, and the small 
fellow who had left mother and sisters often felt himself ut- 
terly desolate. Says one of the former be VS: 

True there was Dame Smith; but she seemed centuries off, and never 
spoke to us unless, in true shopkeeper fashion, she sold us sweets once a 
week. There was Miss Smith, too, but her duties did not lie our way. 
I remember how we little boys yearned for a look from her, and if she 
ever smiled on one of us the favored one ran off with raptures to boast 
of it to the rest. , 


The rule forbidding play had been rescinded after Wesley’s 
death, but a strange incapacity for understanding a boy’s na- 
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ture still lingered. One lad was publicly expelled because he 
had twice visited his widowed mother without leave. She lived 
close by in Bristol, so that the offense was not heinous, yet the 
chairman of the school committee in pronouncing sentence 
angrily addressed the culprit as * you dastardly coward.” 

Wesley *s school had been enlarged in 1828, at a cost of 
£2,194, so as to take one hundred boys. But the laymen of 
Methodism felt that it was pitifully inadequate for a great 
connection, and in June, 1850, the foundation stone of New 
Kingswood was laid by Mr. James Heald, M. P., at Bath. It 
vas hard to leave a spot that was laden with associations. It 
was found, however, that it would cost six or eight thousand 
pounds to patch up the old place, and even then the long-stand- 
ing difficulty of the water supply would have to be faced. It 
was a wise decision to spend £16,000 on a new school, and 
Kingswood has enjoyed rare success in its present splendid po- 
sition on Lansdown Hill. Generous benefactors, like John 
Cannington, of Liverpool, have added many a happy finishing 
touch. Mr. Cannington’s right foot, hand, and eye had been 
touched by paralysis, and he was for forty years a crippled 
man, but he was never more at home than among the Kings- 
wood boys, and became their most popular visitor. He always 
left a ten-pound note to provide them with bacon for break- 
fast; he gave £1,000 to provide a ten-acre playing field, and 
£420 to build another story over the kitchen for the better 
housing of the servants. “ He liked no part of his visits bet- 
ter than the daily prayers in the hall: his favorite tunes were 
sung, and all sang their best. As the boys passed out thei1 
names were whispered to him. ‘§ It is like reading the stations,’ 
he would say,” the preachers he had long known through the 
list of appointments being represented in their sons. 

The Rev. Theophilus Woolmer, who became governor in 
1857, is gratefully remembered for many gracious measures 
which tempered the old régime. He distributed appl s from 
his own garden, and opened that enchanted realm on Sunday 
afternoons to the boys. He allowed unlimited supplies of 
bread, and substituted hash for the Saturday dinner of bread 
and cheese. To this last reform he devoted his entires dary of 
one hundred pounds a year, and it was fonnd impossible to 
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revert to the bread and cheese after his departure. The fame of 
Mr. T. G, Osborn as head master has become part of the glories 
of Kingswood. He was tenth wrangler and a fellow of Trinity 
Hall. Mr. Fawcett, the postmaster general, once said of him to 
Sir Henry Fowler, “ You Methodist people have an enormons 
advantage in having such a man to train your ministers’ sons.” 

Dr. Jowett, the great master of Balliol, once expressed his 
pleasure at receiving Kingswood boys at his college in Oxford, 
because “ they were not all cut to one pattern.” Dr. Rigg was 
here as boy and master. Dr. Moulton was trained at Wood- 
house Grove, as also was Sir Henry Fowler, but his three 
brothers, one of whom was a brilliant senior wrangler, were 
all Kingswood boys. The present head master, W. W. W. 
Workman, was second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman; the 
three sons of the present governor, the Rev. Wesley Brunyale, 
were ornaments of Kingswood, and one of them was second 
wrangler in 1888. One of the most successful scholars ever 
turned out by Kingswood was Alfred Cardew Dixon, who in 
1878, at the age of thirteen, took the first place in the first 
class at the Junior Oxford Local; next year he held the same 
position in the Senior Oxford, and the following year in the 
Senior Cambridge. In January, 1882, he headed the London 
matriculation list, securing in other examinations there the 
mathematical exhibition, the scholarship and the gold medal 
in the mathematical branch of the M. A. examination. In 
1883 he won the first open scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1886 was senior wrangler. He is now pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Galway. 

This brief survey will show that John Wesley’s zeal for 
education has been nobly rewarded. Kingswood school had 
to face many a storm, but it has weathered them all, and was 
never more solidly prosperous or more full of promise than it 
is to-day, when it has just celebrated its third jubilee. “ Three 
Old Boys” have just written the history of their school, and 


from it are drawn the facts here given. 
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Arr. VIIL—MARTHA AND MARY—LOVE GREATER 
THAN ACHIEVEMENT—A CHARACTER STUDY. 


In all literature there is nowhere presented a character 
study more beautiful or more instructive than that given in 
the three pictures of the Bethany home by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. The first two pictures are given by Luke 
and John respectively, neither one being mentioned by any 
other writer. But the third and last scene—the supper—is 
the united work of these four old masters. 

It should be noted at the beginning that our attention is 
directed and limited to the character of the two sisters. Their 
ages or states in life are not given. As to Lazarus, their 
brother, we shall find only his name and that Jesus loved 
him, that he was sick and died when the Lord was absent, 
and that he was raised from the dead by Jesus upon his re- 
turn to Bethany. It is remarkable that about all which is 
current in literature concerning Martha and Mary has been 
drawn from Luke’s brief account of a conversation in their 
home. Commentators and preachers, seemingly without due 
consideration of the fuller description of these sisters in the 
other three gospels, have commonly exhibited Martha as a 
type of those persons who bestow too much attention upon 
temporal affairs, permitting the cares of the world to choke 
the growth of the implanted word of God, so that their lives 
become unfruitful. This errorseems to us to be unjust to Martha, 
whom Jesus loved, and unfortunate for those who embrace it; 
for it causes them to lose a very practical lesson taught in 
Luke’s story. We see very clearly, from the study of the 
real Martha and Mary, that a very high attainment in grace 
may be acquired by eminently practical persons, of whom 
Martha was surely a type. But we see, also, that the highest 
state of grace may be reached by those persons also who, through 
some physical or mental infirmity, are so emotional as to be 
eminently unpractical. It is also made pretty clear that the 
Marthas and Marys who are to that “manner born” are not 
changed in their distinctive characteristics by conversion. 
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Take two instances of the common interpretation of the char- 
acter of the two sisters. One comment says: 

Martha was doubtless a believer, but a worrying, restless believer, 

giving quite as much thought to the things she could not do as to those 
she could, and never limiting her thought or work for the time to one 
thing above all others, Mary, on the contrary, could center her whole 
being on one thing that for the time demanded her chief attention. 
Martha’s method of work and her worrying spirit were such as our Lord 
could not approve. Mary’s spirit and method were approved by him. 
..+ Martha could not be so good a housekeeper as Mary. Martha 
must be always worrying. Mary would never worry.* 
The foregoing follows in the current drift of depreciation of 
Martha. Whedon also Says, “ We venture to believe that 
Mary, who limited one duty by another, and gave each its 
just proportion, could, in her calmness and clearness, accom- 
plish more even of secular duty than her older sister with all 
her fluster.” This appears to be a pretty large and free 
“venture,” inasmuch as there is nothing related of Mary in 
the Scriptures to show that she had any ability whatever as a 
housekeeper, or that she ever did anything in “ calmness and 
clearness.” We see the very opposite of this in Mary’s be- 
havior wherever she is presented to us. Martha in every 
scene is shown to be the one capable and responsible house- 
keeper in that home, and not the foolish woman who “ pluck- 
eth it [her house] down with her hands.” 

The picture is one of real life. It happens in many homes 
that one or more members of the family by reason of some 
physical or mental infirmity find themselves unable to do an 
equal share of labor. Such persons add somewhat to the 
ordinary burdens resting upon some other member of the fam- 
ily. Mary appears to have been one of this kind, and Laza- 
rus may have been another. In such a home a woman of 
capacity for affairs finds that exercise which gives superb de- 
velopment to such abilities. In Proverbs, chapter xxxi, we 
have the description of a model woman at the head of a 
model home. She is a good buyer of real estate; “‘she per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good;” she has wsthetic 
taste, wears fine clothing, and has tapestries in her dwelling ; 
she dispenses charity near and far; is an early riser and a 


*The S lay Sel Times, August 15, 1891. 
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pattern of industry. The last statement is a summary of all— 
‘she looketh well to the ways of her household ”’—that is to 
say, she is “* careful and troubled about many things.” We 
prefer to believe that the last chapter of Proverbs comes 
much nearer a true description of Martha of Bethany than 
inything given us by those who hold the views before quoted. 
That there are many and perplexing details in housekeeping 

recognized in the Lord’s reply to Martha; but these are 
trikingly ignored by the interpreters who tell us she was “a 
worrying” and “restless” woman—as if, forsooth, such a 
woman could have rendered her house so attractive, “ with all 
her fluster.” that Jesus would make it his favorite resort for 
recuperation after his day’s encounters with the multitude. 
When therefore we consider that Jesus made Martha’s house 
his stopping place so often, and established such tender rela- 
tions with its inmates, we see that our Lord paid the highest 
possible compliment to Martha’s achievement as a house- 
keeper. It appears more reasonable to suppose her apprecia- 
tive guest would put infinite tenderness, rather than what 
Whedon calls a “solemn reproof,” in his words, “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things.” 
Adam Clarke finds no reproof in those words. The text does 
not present any grounds for believing that Martha had no 
method, that she made confusion in performing a few neces- 


by attempting impossible things overloaded 


sary duties, and 
herself with needless burdens. There is no word in the 
Scripture that charges her, even by implication, with the 
habit of worrying. Do we not need a new interpretation to 
displace that which finds, as the chief lesson of the Bethany 
story, that Christ’s rebuke to Martha is a warning to over- 
eareful housekeepers ? It is safe to say that the explanations 
of this Scripture, together with the conjectures made by dif- 
ferent writers as to the character of the sisters, are more un- 
satisfactory, contradictory, and confusing than those which 
have been written on almost any other portion of Scripture. 
We prefer to believe that Jesus comforted his much-burdened 
hostess by his gentle words. 

But, it may be asked, was not Mary justified in sitting at 
Jesus’s feet and listening to his words, while her sister was 
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left to “serve alone!” We answer, yes. It is not however, 
necessary to condemn Martha, in order to justify Mary ; for, 
whatever merit there is in exalted service, either in house- 
keeping or in statecraft, there is one thing still more exalted, 
namely, love to God. This is the “one thing . . . needful.” 
Competent Marthas may exhibit their love by eminent works ; 
emotional Marys may show their love without doing, or hav- 
ing ability to do, any works that the world appreciates or 
applauds. Great service is the privilege of the few; great 
love is the privilege of all men. Why has it not oceurred to 
some one to suppose that Martha, in coming to the Master 
with her burden of service, was comforted by the Lord’s an- 
nouncement that her sister, who “also sat at Jesus’s feet, and 
heard his word,” had “chosen” Christ that very day and 
hour? It seems to us that such supposition is warranted by 
the words in Luke’s gospel, and that it furnishes ample justi- 
fication for Mary’s leaving her sister to serve alone. It would 
also account for her appearance and actions after Lazarus died 
and when she afterward anointed the Saviour’s feet at the 
supper. It would be a good lesson for some of the foremost 
doers in the Church to note how the Lord accepts those who 
appear to have little faculty for accomplishing practical 
things, but who, nevertheless, love the ordinancés of God’s 
house and delight in the songs of Zion, whose attitude is well 
expressed by the words “sitting ” and “ hearing.” 

From childhood we have doubtless been misled, here, as 
elsewhere, by pictures. Artists show Jesus only with Mary 
and Martha. By such pictures, and also by what expounders 
have written or have omitted to write, we have been led to 
think Jesus was the only guest in Martha’s house. But it 
would seem, unless stated otherwise, that many, perhaps all, of 
his disciples were entertained in Martha’s house, for it was 
their custom to question him at night about his addresses to the 
people during the day. In Matthew, chapter xxi, and in Mark xi 
we read of his going out of Jerusalem to Bethany in the even- 
ing, and of his return the following morning. This he did on 
three successive days during the week of the crucifixion, and 


in every instance it is stated that his disciples accompanied 
him. That some of them, or all of them, were entertained at 
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Martha’s house with Jesus must be concluded in the absence 
of any statement of his being separated from them. The 
number of her guests, therefore, would be sufficient to account 
for Martha’s care and trouble, without attributing them to 
restlessnéss, worry, or “ fluster.” 

In the second picture, given by John in the eleventh chap- 
ter, the brother, Lazarus, is introduced, together with several cir- 
cumstances that show the prominent social standing of the 
family. The raising of Lazarus is not given in any other 
gospel. But all the four writers show that a remarkable 
turning of the Jews to Jesus made a great excitement in 
Jerusalem about this time. When Lazarus was sick the 
language of the message sent from the Bethany home to Jesus 
in Bethabara discloses the intimate relations subsisting be- 
tween Jesus and the members of Martha’s home, “ Lord, be- 
hold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” Very tender are Christ’s 
words to his disciples, two days after that message was 
received, “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth; but I go, that I 
may awake him out of sleep.” Correcting their misapprehen- 
sion of his meaning by telling them plainly that Lazarus was 
dead, he also tells them the purpose of the miracle, “I am 
glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may 
believe.” While the Lord is journeying with his disciples 
toward Bethany John gives us a view of the house of mourn- 
ing. Many Jews are there from Jerusalem, which proves the 
home of the sisters to have been of some distinction. Some 
g, and 


— 


messenger tells the sisters privately that Jesus is comin 
is not faraway. We see no reason to believe that Mary did 
not get the word when Martha “ heard,” forthe language clearly 
points out a contrast in the behavior of the sisters. As Mary 
sits “still in the house,” Martha quietly withdraws from the 
company of guests, and goes to meet the Lord on his way to 
her home. Though her heart is broken by the greatest sor- 
row of her life, she is able to go about her accustomed duties 
with an exterior calmness, while her sister Mary, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, is in a state of physical collapse. The meeting 
with Jesus that day was a most trying ordeal for Martha, 
Feeling would be at flood tide when she looked into the eyes 
of him whose loving presence had so often blessed her home, 
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and whose recent absence had cost her so much. We ean 
hardly come near enough to Martha in her sorrow to measure 
the power of the woman who—after her burdened soul is 
poured out in the cry, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died”—went right on, her utterance un- 
checked by sobs, and added, “I know, that even now, what- 
soever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” It was 
worth burden-bearing for many years to have acquired power 
to bear up like that in a tempest of the soul, for it brought 
the Lord’s reply, “ Thy brother shall live again.” Whedon, 
with fine discrimination, remarks, upon Martha’s rejoinder, 
“Martha puts this unhoping construction upon the Lord’s 
words, as if to draw out a more explicit assurance of present 
aid. Little did she anticipate in what a burst of grandeur the 
assurance would come forth.” The Lord’s final challenge of 
her faith, “ Believest thou this?” brings out Martha’s clear 
and sublime confession, “ Yea, Lord: I believe thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world.” 
Now Martha returns to her sister sitting in the house, and 
tells her, privately, “ The Master is come, and ealleth for 
thee.” “As soon asshe heard that, she arose quickly, and came 
unto him.” That nervous haste is as like Mary’s manner as it 
is unlike Martha’s. The language, “She arose,” would lead 
us to suppose she had remained sitting while her sister had 
been absent. The ready conclusion of the Jews, “She goeth 
unto the grave to weep there,” would seem to show that she 
spent most of her time weeping. Her movement at this time 
was merely a change of place, not of occupation. When she 
met Jesus she uttered her ery of distress in the same words 
her sister had used. But, overeome by her emotion, she fell 
weeping at his feet, while speaking. John directs particular 
attention to her tears and the effect of her grief upon the 


bystanders. It does not appear that Mary had any hope her 
brother would be raised at this time, for Martha’s faith alone 
is mentioned. After the account of the coming forth of 
Lazarus, John tells us of the effect of this miracle: “ Then 
many of the Jews which came to Mary, and had seen. . 
believed on him. But some of them went their ways to the 
Pharisees and told them what things Jesus had done.” 
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We are told in verse nineteen that many of the friends who 
came to Bethany to comfort the sisters were Jews, and find in 
the following verses a very remarkable confirmation of the 
statement: Verse 31, the Jews were in the house; verse 33, 
Jesus saw many weeping, and the Jews also weeping; verse 
36, the Jews said, “ Behold how he loved him;” verse 45, 
Many of the Jews which had seen, believed; verses 37 and 
46 mention the Jews by the pronoun. This repeated state- 
ment that many of the visitors were Jews seems superfluous 
on the supposition that Martha’s house was Jewish, for the 
place was nigh to Jerusalem, and one would not think of the 
friends being Gentiles unless it were so mentioned. but it is 
not stated that the sisters were Jews. If we take the assump- 
tion that these Bethany sisters were Gentiles, we shall see 
reason for the repetition above noted, and in many passages 
find a profound significance not otherwise manifest. But is it 
a mere assumption? Luke tells us that the woman who 
anointed Jesus was a Gentile, for that is the meaning of the 
word “sinner” in Simon’s thought. But this anointing has 
been held to have been at some other time and place, and by 
some other woman than Mary, notwithstanding the fact that 
Luke’s description of the woman is more like John’s Mary as 
seen at the feast and in time of mourning than that of Luke 
xi, 38, which many hold to be a scene in the Bethany home. 
It may be observed, also, that Martha’s faith is very like that 
of the centurion of which Jesus said, “I have not found so 
great faith, no not in Israel.” The words of the expounders 
concerning the woman whom Luke describes, their claim that 
she was not Mary of Bethany, and their attempt to explain 
how another anointing like that of Mary’s should have 
occurred at some other place and time are very unsatisfactory 
to the reader, and are doubtless so to the writers also. The 
chief if not the only reason for ruling out the woman described 
by Luke is that Simon calls her a Gentile. But why not ac- 
cept this statement as applicable to Mary, and admit Luke’s 
account to be a part of that scene at the great supper? Mak- 
ing himself so intimate with a Gentile family would not be a 
strange thing for Jesus to do. It would, of course, attract the 
attention and stir up the wrath of the Jewish rulers, as some- 
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thing did affect them about this time. The Jews whom we see 
in Martha’s house were not caviling, hostile Jews. Their pres. 
ence at the home in bethany and their remarks at the grave 
of Lazarus prove that they believed Jesus to be a prophet having 
miraculous power. 

It is agreed that Simon had been healed of leprosy. In that 
ease he would desire, naturally, to show his benefactor some 
token of gratitude. The people of the village having deter- 
mined to give a great supper to the Lord and his disciples upon 
his next return to Bethany after the raising of Lazarus, this 
Pharisee could offer them his house, doubtless a large one ; and 
in intrusting the feast to Martha as the most competent person 
in the village he would make sure that everything would move 
smoothly, while he himself by this arrangement would be 
somewhat relieved from the duties of host, so that he could 
show the scant courtesy to Jesus which Christ points out. 
Simon, if very rich, could venture so much and still retain his 
standing among his fellow-egotists, the Pharisees. If Luke’s 
account of the anointing had not been ruled out as a part of 
the supper at Bethany, that ancient and groundless error which 
holds that the woman described by Luke was a “common 
woman of the town” would not have been started on its world- 
wide journey. But it has been sent out past recall. Misguided 
people will go on singing, 

To the hall of the feast came the sinful and fair; 


She heard in the city that Jesus was there: 


The frown and the murmur went round thro’ them all, 

That one so unhallowed should tread in that hall. 
Luke’s account is needed to complete the picture of that supper 
at Simon’s house in Bethany. It has no more omissions of 
important details than the others. Matthew and Mark mention 
neither the feast nor the place. They name only Simon the 
leper and “a woman.” John says they made him a supper in 
Bethany six days before the passover, but states nothing about 
Simon or the house. He tells us why Martha was present, 
how Lazarus sat at the table, and how that fact drew many 
from Jerusalem to see him who had been raised from the dead. 
John’s statement, “Then took Mary a pound of ointment of 
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spikenard, very costly, and anointed the feet of Jesus,” har- 
monizes with the description of the manner of her coming un- 
expectedly as given by each of the other three writers. All 
four mention the costly ointment of spikenard. Only Jolin 
omits the mention of the alabaster box. Luke only tells us of 
her continued weeping, which so exactly shows Mary’s man- 
ner under strong emotion, as John shows it at the time her 
brother Lazarus died. Mark says she broke the alabaster box. 
This alsoshows Mary’s nervous manner. It is by these touches 
that we see how her abrupt coming was so far an intrusion as 
to draw the attention of the whole company and to excite in 
them pique enough to make them hard critics of her act. 
“She hath wrought a good work,” as given by Matthew, and 
“She hath done what she could,” by Mark, do not declare any 
ability to do great things or small. The words by Mark would 
rather imply that she could not do practical things. She could 
passionately show her love for her Lord. The swift censure 
of the disturbed feasters who saw only the “ waste” and con- 
demned the act was hushed by the Lord when he said, “ Why 
trouble ye the woman? .. . she did it for my burial.” He 
lifted that act of Mary’s to the dignity of prophecy, and made 
it a perpetual memorial of the woman. Adam Clarke says, 
“The act, though unconsciously to the actor, was prophetical.” 
The feast was given in honor of Jesus. “They made him a 
supper.” Mary, therefore, would give some expression of her 
adoration. In her natural abandon comes the intrusion, and 
the “ waste,” the broken vase, and the costly ointment. The 
objectors were inconsiderate, for the supper itself was a 
“ waste ;” the cost of it would have fed a hundred poor people 
who were hungry in Jerusalem that night. These feasters 
were in no need of that supper. The cost of the supper might 
“have been given to the poor.” It was “waste” when thie 
multitude stripped the branches from the trees the next day, 
threw them in the road, and east their best mantles in the 
dust to be trampled by the feet of the beast that Jesus rode 
into Jerusalem while they hailed him king of the Jews. It 
was “‘ waste” when Ahijah, the prophet, tore Jeroboam’s new 
mantle into twelve pieces and gave ten of them to him as he 


prophesied about the rending of Solomon’s kingdom. It was 
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“waste” when Sir Walter Raleigh threw his gorgeous robe 
into a mudhole that the hoof of the horse his king was riding 
might not be soiled before the face of a loyal subject. Such 
“waste” is more than justified, it is sacrifice—sacer jicare. 

Mary showed her love and homage as best she could. The 
unspoken complaint of Simon, the Pharisee, which disparaged 
both the Lord and Mary, would naturally have been made after 
he had seen all Mary did, and had heard the complaint of the 
guests and the Lord’s high commendation of her act. Reply- 
ing to the unspoken criticism of his host, Jesus puts in sharp 
contrast the scant courtesy Simon had shown him as a guest in 
his house and the splendid exhibition of loving gratitude dis- 
played in Mary’s act. He proves to Simon that his small ex- 
pression of regard for Jesus was a correct measure of the little 
he had received, as Mary’s greater expression was of the greater 
blessing she had obtained by her greater faith. Here the 
Lord institutes the comparison between the Pharisee and the 
woman, as he did when the Samaritan leper was healed, and 
also in the case of the centurion, and pointed out the fact that 
the Jew was slower to believe than the Gentile. It is in 
Luke’s account of the feast at Simon’s house that we see the 
completion of the lesson of those Bethany sisters—Martha’s 
works honored by Jesus tarrying often in her house, her faith 
rewarded when Lazarus was raised from the dead, and Mary’s 
love, the “one thing . . . needful,’ crowned above all im- 
mortal. 
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Arr IX.—METHODS OF APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Tuere is an intensely dramatic aspect to the struggle of 
the human mind after a rational view of the world. The 
naive solutions of the hylozoists seemed at first entirely satis- 
factory. But immediately a contradiction was noticed between 
the concepts of change and identity. One school demon- 
strated with apparent cogency that change was impossible 
and illusory, another that nothing was changeless except the 
law of change. Then followed the compromise measures of 
the atomists. But these in turn seemed to complicate rather 
than resolve, the puzzle. The skeptic had an easy time bal- 
ancing one view against another, thus showing to his own sat- 
isfaction that knowledge is hopelessly involved in contradic- 
tions. The two great intellectual giants of the ancient world, 
Plato and Aristotle, undertook to harmonize conflicting views. 
They certainly made invaluable contributions to the solution 
of the general problem of knowledge, yet many fundamental 
difficulties remained, among them the one that had proved 
fatal to hylozoism. This one in fact has continued to the 
present time, while others innumerable have been added. 

The old problems still call for solution. One philosophical 
system after another has been elaborated, each in turn seem- 
ing to be final. But in every case the hard-headed critic has 
found little difficulty in pointing to fatal shortcomings. These 
systems were each born of a crisis in which the human mind 
seemed driven back on itself in utter confusion. But new 
light or a new point of view would bring new courage and in 
time a new system. Never since the beginning has the skep- 
tic been silent. With each succeeding failure he has become 
the more insistent. He can now apparently make out a strong 
case against the presumptuous speculator. All history seems 
to reinforce his position. The course of the centuries is 
marked by the débris of once ambitious world-systems. 
“Leave this barren theorizing,” he cries, “and be content 
with the facts of nature just as they report themselves. We 
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can get a working knowledge of nature by means of obser- 
vation and experiment, but the ultimate problems are quite 
beyond our powers.” Yet, this excellent advice is entirely 
gratuitous, for as long as man is rational he must continue to 
probe and test and wrestle till reason has conquered the field. 
Moreover, it is not true that the old problems remain un- 
changed, nor that we are as far as ever from a satisfactory so- 
lution. There has been substantial progress. This is shown 
in many ways. Fundamental concepts have been clarified, 
the secret of many a failure has come to light, and the prob- 
lems themselves have been carried immeasurably deeper. 
Some issues seem to be settled for all time. Popular speech 
is full of general concepts, each of which embodies the net 
result of some great intellectual struggle of the past. For in- 
stance, the philosophical labors of many generations were nec- 
essary to give us such common notions as substance, identity, 
subjectivity, objectivity, individuality, mechanism, personality, 
nature, freedom. 

But, in spite of evident progress in this world-old struggle, 
the curious fact remains that nearly every great philosophical 
system of the past has survived till the present time. The 
most overwhelming refutation has not been sufficient to de- 
stroy them. Hence the bewildering variety of divergent, or 
even contradictory, theories of reality. We have atomistic 
and monistic materialists, pantheists of every shade of opinion, 
theists more or less thoroughgoing, and agnostics who, notwith- 
standing their confession of ignorance, hold comprehensive 
principles of explanation. The effort of science to-day is to 
rid itself of metaphysics, but in the nature of the case every 
scientist is more or less of a metaphysician; his fundamental 
concepts are all metaphysical. Even experimental psychology, 
that new and most vigorous science of the senses, escapes such 
a reference only by the use of figurative language. If, then, 
we are in a sense metaphysicians, whether we will or not, 
every consideration of intellectual thoroughness urges on to a 
ceaseless effort to make our metaphysical world-view consist- 
ent throughout. 

But how shall we go about our task, in view of conflicting 
theories? Different methods are in actual use. One may be 
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termed the scientific, though not so much because of its 


cogency and freedom from prejudice as from the fact that it 
is the one naturally employed by those trained in scientific 
pursuits. It is the method of successive generalizations. Now 
that the inventory of nature is so extensive, and there are 
multitudinous hypotheses put forward to explain special classes 
of phenomena, the time has come for the synthetic work to 
begin. If this were done with critical care the largest possi- 
ble generalization would give us ultimate truth. It would be 
ultimate because all-inclusive. A number of such generaliza- 
tions have been attempted of recent years, resulting in various 
synthetic philosophies and scientific confessions of faith. In 
each case the special sciences form the point of departure. The 
laws of physics and chemistry are extended to the organic 
world ; the more complex is explained by the simple, the higher 
by the lower; and mechanism, or dynamism, or more recently 
vitalism, becomes the deepest principle of explanation. Such 
a principle leads directly to some form of monism which is 
materialistic in fact,if not in name. The outcome, whatever 
it may be, claims the prestige of being scientific and the only 
admissible conclusion in view of the facts. This method has 
been a most fruitful one for science. By means of it we have 
already gained an extensive practical mastery of nature. We 
are able to trace, in outline at least, the slow-moving and infi- 
nitely varied development of present conditions out of the 
past, to connect natural events in the chain of cause and effect, 
and thus reach valuable insight. As we look into the future 
we see the prospect of indefinite progress along the same line. 
When so much has been accomplished by this method, as com- 
pared with the indecisive and often barren dialectic of pure 
philosophy, may we not expect it to lead us at last to the deep- 
est possible explanation of nature? We should put our trust 
in the scientist. He alone can ever solve those great world 
problems with which the professional philosopher has so 
long struggled in vain. 

Why should all such attempts in the realm of science, as dis- 
tinguished from philosophy, be deemed unsatisfactory 4? Why 
do they inevitably fall short? The reason lies in the nature of 
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the problems which the sciences undertake to solve. 
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seek primarily the laws of coexistence and sequence among 
phenomena. Their task is finished when they have shown 
how each fact coming within their special fields can be referred 
to some general law. Hence they feel no need of such a 
thoroughgoing critical examination of their data as philosophy 
demands. Or rather, we should say, the examination is made 
from a different point of view and for a different purpose. 
Science asks, Have we the actual facts? Have the observa- 
tions been made with every possible precaution against error ? 
Philosophy, while interested in the accuracy of the observa- 
tions, wants to know, first of all, How did we come by the 
facts? How must we think of them in the light of their double 
origin? What is the ultimate reality which explains them all ? 
For instance, take that brilliant and immensely fruitful gener- 
alization of present-day science known as evolution. As a prin- 
ciple it was enunciated by the early Greeks and has since then 
often been revived, but only within the last half century has 
it received general recognition as a scientific explanation of 
nature. Science as such is content to trace the historical order 
of development. When each species of animal or plant life 
finds its appropriate place in the series, and the whole reveals 
an orderly progression toward the highest forms, the strictly 
scientific work is done. Nature is seen in the light of a single 
principle. Philosophy acknowledges the wonderful success 
already attained, but sees her own problems practically un- 
touched. The same scruples, the same uncertainties and contra- 
dictions, the same old questions remain. Philosophy must in- 
sist on a reconciliation of the conflicting presuppositions of such 
a theory when employed as a final explanation of reality. The 
simplest fact recognized contains a nest of difficulties, and every 
advance but adds to the list. The theory of evolution as an 
ontological explanation of nature contradicts itself at every 
point. <A striking illustration of this is found in Professor 
Haeckel’s little pamphlet on Monism, a Scientist's Confession 
of Faith. He is not content with evolution as a scientific the- 
ory, but ventures on the warrant of its teachings interpreted 
as philosophy to formulate a theory of reality. He would trace 
all phenomena without exception back to the mechanics of 
atoms. In lieu of scientific evidence we are asked to believe 
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that the seventy or more elements recognized by chemistry are 
in reality but different arrangements of the “uratome.” He 
suspects that perhaps these original atoms are only “ points of 
condensation” in a fundamental substance which pervades all 
space and is known to science as the world-ether. This sur- 
mise must indeed be elevated to the rank of a cardinal doc- 
trine if he is to make out a case for monism. Whatever this 
original substance might be, whether atomic or continuous, it 
contains the secret of all existences, organic and inorganic. 
Each atom is endowed with a soul, and when in combination 
with other atoms under certain conditions its activities are what 
we call self-consciousness and intelligence. Human life is 
animal life more highly organized, animal life is the developed 
stages of lower forms of life ; these in turn are explained by the 
still lower, and so on. In this way he works back to the orig- 
inal substance whose nature is simple. To the world-ether 
then we must look as the source of all things, “das walte 
Gott, der Geist des Guten, des Schinen, und der Wahrheit.” 

This outcome, is of course, philosophically grotesque. 
Haeckel seems to have donned the “ seven-leagued boots of a 
colossal ignoring,” and sinned with utter indifference against the 
fundamental laws of sound thinking. The simple is given to 
explain the complex, the lower to explain the higher, the less 
to explain the greater, and we have only darkness instead of 
light. His whole procedure is a succession of fallacies of abstrac- 
tion. The simple explains the complex only when thought of 
as being equally complex. From the standpoint of philosophy, 
then, Haeckel’s method is wrong. The difficulty seems to arise 
from the fact that he studied his data for scientific purposes and 
then made use of them without further criticism as a basis for 
ontological conclusions. His science was not primarily at fault. 
He had unconsciously but fundamentally shifted his point of 
view, turning the historical order of development into a dy- 
namic order with the resulting fallacies. This same fallacy of 
abstraction also vitiates much of Herbert Spencer’s reasoning. 
His formula of evolution and the various principles enun- 
ciated to support it, especially his persistence of force and the 
instability of the homogeneous, are examples in point. With 
him, too, scientific facts and hypotheses without readjustment 
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are made to do service in a field quite distinct from that of the 
sciences. Fortunately the thinking public are recognizing 
more and more the essential difference between science and 
philosophy, both as regards aim and method. The business of 
the one is to classify phenomena and discover the laws of their 
activities, while that of the other is to penetrate beneath the 
phenomenal order and reveal the essential nature of reality. 
Science therefore touches philosophy only so far as the latter 
may deal with methods of activity, that is, “efficient causes,” 
while philosophy invades the special fields of science only to 
point out that scientific data pertain to the phenomenal, as dis- 
tinguished from the real, order of causation. All theories con- 
cerning the nature of force are philosophical, as is also the 
fundamental assumption of a causal connection among things. 
All descriptions of the manner in which the forces of nature 
manifest themselves are scientific, if correct. Science is stead- 
ily becoming more philosophical in its conclusions. This is 
inevitable, for the final view of nature must be philosophically 
sound. But the scientist in passing over into the other field 
must either borrow largely from philosophy or do the philo- 
sophical work over again. He often adopts the latter alterna- 
tive, but not always to his own advantage. 

The scientific mind, though trained to exact observation and 
painstaking care in its investigations, labors under a peculiar 
difficulty when dealing with philosophical problems. The 
natural sciences treat entirely of space-filling objects; hence 
the prime importance to the student of a disciplined imagina- 
tion. The plant or animal is studied first of all for the pur- 
pose of forming an accurate image of it in all its details of 
structure ; then affinities between it and other plants or animals 
are noted. Science weighs and measures, observes and ana- 
lyzes, material objects, and in this work the imagination is in- 
dispensable. The scientist so forms the habit of embodying 
the facts he has to consider that he will often attempt to do 
this with such things as he himself recognizes are not spatial. 
They seem to him somehow more intelligible when presented 
under a figure which can be grasped by the imagination. 
Nowhere is this more embarrassingly true than in the attempt 
to treat scientifically the unpicturable activities of the mental 
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life. The material figures used and the machinery invented to 
make these processes intelligible are a triumph of ingenuity. 
The mental life is represented as a double stream of faint and 
vivid manifestations with various lateral and longitudinal con- 
nections, or as an arena on which ideas jostle one another ac- 
cording to subtle affinities or oppositions—some being crowded 
below an imaginary line called the threshold and thus for the 
time passing out of consciousness, others succeeding by com- 
binations in passing from below upward across this line into 
consciousness, all active, helping or inhibiting one another, 
none ever totally destroyed. We read of ideas whose rela- 
tions are fringes ; of one, two, and three dimensional sensations; 
of perception masses; of the storage of mental states in brain 
cells ; of thoughts that are nerve discharges and emotions that 
are muscular. This is all figurative language, of course. It 
would seem that only the careless or untrained could be mis- 
led by it. Yet some of the most widely heralded scientific 
theories of the mental life are apparently based on the tacit 
assumption that these figures express the essential nature of 
thought. They are treated as literally true. Only bring the 
psychical activities under spatial conditions, and a mechanical 
explanation follows as a matter of course. 

That all materialistic explanations of the universe claim to 
be distinctly scientific and to dispense with traditional meta- 
physics is another illustration of the same fact. Few scientists 
to-day are avowed materialists, yet the materialistic cast of 
current scientific monism and pantheism is searcely disguised. 


They are generally attempts at compromise by yielding the 


cruder properties of matter and appealing to the unknown 
properties, in order to rescue a modicum to the imagination. 
To talk of the Inscrutable, the ultimate Substance which is 
neither mind nor matter, is to appeal to the imagination, 
for the reason will have nothing to do with such vagaries. 
Now, this extensive use of the imagination by science is far 
from being a fault; it is essential in the fields which science 
chooses to cultivate. The work of science can best be done by 
ignoring in large measure philosophical issues and dealing ex- 
clusively with observed phenomena. But when the scientist 
would turn philosopher a decided modification in his methods 
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of procedure is required. The one thing that a student of 
philosophy must learn is to think in concepts which in no way 
concern the imagination. He must be at home amid the ac- 
tivities of thought. His task is to detect inconsistencies, to 
trace out implications, to apply principles. He begins, to be 
sure, with facts of observation, but soon his quest carries him 
back of these to the dynamic realities of which they are the 
special manifestation. 

How then shall we approach the problems of philosophy ? 
Shall it be through the scientific study of nature? In view of 
the foregoing we must answer that science gives us the facts 
purged of inaccuracies of observation, that it alone tells us 
how we are to think of nature as phenomenal, and thus throws 
important light on the philosophical problems, but that the two 
fields are distinct and each must pursue its investigations in its 
own way. But, in recognizing this, two courses are open to 
us. We may begin with its history and defer the systematic 
study of its problems until the past is made to give up its phil- 
osophical treasures, till the great historic systems have been 
mastered, the truth in them assimilated, the unclear purged, 
the false eliminated. Or we may enter immediately upon the 
critical study of the facts of nature and only after the elabora- 
tion of a provisional world-view, or at least the working out of 
our fundamental concepts, turn to the history of philosophy for 
its lessons and enrichments. It is not a matter of indifference 
which of these courses we pursue. Those that would advocate 
the historical method contend rightly that a vast deal has already 
been done, that philosophy can be understood only in its his- 
tory. There is no preparation, say they, for an independent 
study of these world-old problems like a study of the various 
attempts at a solution that have already been made. Thus the 
fundamental concepts can be traced in their history through 
the successive stages of their development, and the systems 
based upon them can be understood in their relation to this de- 
velopment. Each philosopher’s point of view should be mas- 
tered and the secret of both his insight and his limitations dis- 
covered. Thus we would advance by the assimilation of the 
critically sifted results till, when our historical work was fin- 


ished, we should have in hand abundant material for the con- 
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struction of our own philosophical world-view. This is cer- 
tainly an excellent method when pursued with thoroughness 
and critical acumen. But the practical difficulties of carrying 
out such a stupendous undertaking make it of doubtful feasi- 
bility. - The infinite manifoldness of detail, the ambiguities and 
endless shiftings, the wilderness of irrelevant discussions and 
misunderstood issues can only confuse and discourage the be- 
ginner. He is tossed about by every wind of doctrine, not 
only because his critical powers are as yet undeveloped, but 
more especially because he lacks the criteria for testing re- 
sults. That mind is strong indeed which succeeds in finding 
its way through this infinite maze of conflicting opinion and 
gains in the process an insight commensurate with the outlay 
of effort. Hence a want of clearness and consistency is often 
remarked in those trained by the historical method. Their in- 
decisiveness becomes chronic. Though versed in the particu- 
lar views of many thinkers they yet fail to penetrate to the 
center and grasp the system in its principle. Hence a halt- 
ing, hesitating, timid manner, seldom sure of anything, seldom 
getting beyond the conflicting authorities. This result is, of 
course, avoided to some extent by a teacher's expositions, which 
do for the student what he ought to do for himself. But, even 
then, unless he has already mastered the principles of criticism 
involved, he will be little benefited. It will still be a question 
of authority. 

In the alternative method the student begins at once the sys- 
teinatic study of the subject under the guidance of a compe- 
tent thinker, one who has himself canvassed the field and 
worked up to an independent grasp of philosophical issues. 
The student advances in his critical work by cogent reasoning, 
which commands his assent irrespective of authority, till a 
body of fundamental concepts is mastered, and then the con- 
structive work begins. He thus can feel at every step the 
immense satisfaction of assured results. He accepts nothing 
on authority, is always critical and independent in spite of his 
being only a novitiate. The overconfidence born of a convic- 
tion that he has on some points at least touched bottom will not 
hurt him. It is an element of real strength. In a compara- 
tively short while he has an outline world-view and can give 
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clear-cut reasons for his positions. If mistaken, as he more 
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than likely will be on many points, his very definiteness of 
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statement will furnish the readiest means of revealing the fact 
to him. He is now prepared to profit by the study of the his- 
tory. His mind has received the indispensable discipline to 
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wrestle with the incoherent material which the history pre- 


sents, and he has likewise an easy command of the principles 
for testing the theories studied. He is able to assimilate new 
material, to read off the implications of principles, and tell 
where a theorizer must land, if consistent. From the start of 
his historical work he is master of the situation, and all that he 
does will be of abiding value. He will not lose his way nor 
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scatter and waste his energies on false issues and unimportant 


details. Moreover, he will be saved from the pernicious super- 


ficial notion in the minds of so many that philosophy is merely 
a fashion of the intellectual world and has no firm ground 
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on which to stand, that it leads to no real insight, but is simply 
a question of hitting upon something new in theory, or so an- 
cient as to seem new. On the other hand, he will not become 
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a victim of the self-satisfied and voluble speculator who lays 
hold of certain scientific hypotheses, valuable in their place, 
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and tries to make them explain the deepest mysteries of the 
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universe. He will be on his guard against the easy-going 
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empirical methods of recent popular philosophy. The proper 
order then would seem to be first a critical and systematic study 
of philosophical problems as they now lie before the trained 
thinker, and then a critical study of the history of thonght. 
Herbart has given us the best statement of the general prob- 
lem, and has indicated also the right method of procedure. 
Our first task is to ascertain just what the senses report con- 
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cerning the objective world. This would be the whole of the 
problem but for the various contradictions that emerge. Phi- 
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losophy deals with these contradictions and endeavors to adjust 
them. With a systematic statement of results its aim is real- 
ized. In view of the contradictions and the resultant doubt 
our only recourse is a thoroughgoing analysis of the process of 
cognition, in order to separate what the senses actually give 
from what is contributed by the thought activity. If knowl- 
edge is possible the senses themselves must be trusted and all 
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error must be laid at the door of our interpretation of the sense 
data. In the case of most of the great philosophical systems 
that the world has outgrown, the failure can be traced to an in- 
complete analysis of the act of cognition. That the importance 
of sucli an analysis should have beeen so long overlooked is ex- 
plained by the fact that the cognitive process is spontaneous 
and subconscious; but that the analysis must be exhaustive 
and basal the fate of many an ambitious world-theory proves. 
Even some present-day theories are lamentably weak at this 
point. In particular is this true of current monisms of the 
materialistic variety. The sense product in its completed form 
of perception is treated as an ultimate datum in which the 
senses alone are active. This leads to a minimizing of the 
mental element till it seems almost a vanishing quantity. The 
mental life is reduced to a kind of mechanism, the distinction 
between physical and mental processes is blurred, and then it 
is easy to make out a ease for that unthinkable somewhat 
neither mental nor material yet the source of both. 

Such an analysis brings to light some interesting facts. In 
general it reveals the complexity of the process, even in the 
acquisition of the simplest knowledge of objective things. 
This process is the starting point for the two great branches of 
philosophy, a theory of reality or metaphysics, and a theory of 
knowledge or epistemology. Even more distinct and irreduci- 
ble seem to the student the two elements of knowledge—the 
impressions from without and the strictly mental activity of 
fixing, relating, and objectifying these impressions. Immedi- 
ately we see that, though thought in its conscious product is 
objective and seems merely to reflect the things perceived, it 
is as a process entirely mental. Whatever may be our theory 
to explain the fact we see that the world about us, apparently 
so independent of all thought, is strangely related to our own 
thinking, and that without such thonght-activity on our part 
the world would not exist for us. The materialist, of course, is 
greatly disturbed by such an analysis, and hence is inclined to 
decry it as unnecessary or meaningless. He insists that we 
must take the world just as we find it, without speculative 
admixture. We should be empirical in our methods, hold fast 


to the facts as they report themselves, and not lose our way in 
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vain and confusing studies about what lies back of the observed 
data. This is good general advice, but when we become 
entangled in our effort to understand our data and insist on 
having all the facts, the necessity of the analysis becomes evi- 
dent. Materialism seems forever doomed to oscillate between 
the horns of the fatal dilemma which its defective theory of 
cognition involves, or it must move in a vicious circle when 
trying to understand itself. This is true even of the refined 
materialism which has repudiated the name. But when the 
analysis is complete the work of philosophy has just begun. 
It has come into possession of its empirical data; all depends 
on the way it handles them. ‘The questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves, How are we to understand those general con- 
cepts, such as substance, quality, relation, cause, identity, change, 
time, space, which make a knowledge of nature possible? What 
is the final test of knowledge? What of the fundamental 
power manifesting itself in nature? And thus one after 
another the distinctive problems of philosophy unfold them- 
selves to the student. 

In the prosecution of such a study a few suggestions are in 
place. We must be willing to trust reason, that is, must 
assume that nature is knowable. Infinite patience and a hard- 
headed insistence upon clearness of meaning are indispensable. 
We must have the courage to follow where reason leads, though 
it be “into the dark depths of a wild and tangled forest.” 
Nor should we be content to remain in this hopeless confusion. 
There is “another side” to the forest which we may reach, if 
we persist. The contradictions must be overcome. Our fail- 
ure at this point argues either that the preliminary work has 
not been thorough or that the principle of explanation which 
will resolve the puzzles has not yet been discovered. The 
first shortcoming is evident, for instance, in Professor Huxley’s 
brilliant attempts at philosophizing which resulted in agnosti- 
cism. He had scarcely gotten beyond the Humian theory of 
perception. His was not an “ignoramus,” but an “ignorabimus.” 
The second difficulty is illustrated in that excellent work by 
Professor Bradley on Appearance and feality. In this work 
the reader is presented with an array of contradictions that is 
quite overwhelming. AJ] meaning drops out of our funda- 
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mental concepts, and one is almost ready to doubt if perhaps 
his own judgment be not also mere appearance. Nothing in- 
telligible is left of the categories or of the still more funda- 
mental distinction of the self and not-self. Everything resolves 
away under the touch of the skilled dialectician, “ wnd wir 
sehen dass wir nichts wissen kinnen.” In all this he has 
proved that the concepts when treated apart from intelligence 
and compared one with another cannot be understood. The 
first fact to be recognized in the study of these elements of 
knowledge is the mind which thinks them. For example, 
change and identity are in hopeless conflict, and we can make 
nothing of them while we treat them as objective and both 
having validity; but the difficulty vanishes when they are 
viewed as activities of an intelligence trying to understand 
reality. In the interest of knowledge the mind reads into its 
perceptions an abiding content; the identity of the object per- 
ceived is therefore mental or “logical.” But the mind also 
must take account of change. We can discover no real iden- 
tity anywhere except in intelligence. 

In conelusion, then, we would say that science can never 
be a complete substitute for philosophy. Philosophical prob- 
lems demand a special method of treatment. A study of the 
history of thought, although valuable and even necessary to 
a full and satisfactory grasp of world problems, should not 
be undertaken as introductory to a systematic treatment of the 
subject. The student should recognize as his special task such 
an adjustment of the spontaneous and uncritical views of 
nature as will eliminate contradictions and give a harmonious 
concept of the world asa whole. For this he needs a stead- 
fast confidence in the power of thought to grasp reality. Let 
him do his critical work exhaustively, try all things, and hold 
fast to the truth when found. If persistent he will surely at- 
tain such a rational insight into nature as will be its own 
exceeding great reward. 


Hr A. Wile 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THERE are two general classes of Biblical critics ; one ex- 
plains the Holy Scriptures and the other explains them away. 


Tue recent remarkable proclamation of Frank W. Rollins, 
Governor of New Hampshire, appointing April 13th as Fast 
Day, contains these wise words : 

No matter what our belief may be in religious matters, every good citizen 
knows that when the restraining influences of religion are withdrawn from a com- 
munity its decay, moral, mental, and financial, is swift and sure. To me this is 


one of the strongest evidences of the fundamental truth of Christianity. 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE PREACHER. 


In very many respects the inner life of the preacher is exactly 
the same as that of other Christian men and women. In the 
main he has the same temptations to be resisted, the same vir- 
tues to be culti ated, the same helps to growth in grace, 
But in some particulars the preacher’s inner life deserves a 
separate treatment, both on account of its special importance 
and on account of the peculiarities, favorable and unfavorable, 
pertaining to it. There are certain hindrances to the minister's 
spiritual progress which do not in the same way, or to the same 
degree, affect the spiritual growth of other people, and which 
call therefore for particular attention. Four of these hin- 
drances may be specified : 

l. Officialism. 'To have to do with sacred things is his busi- 
ness, that whereby he earns his bread and supports his family. 
Hence the temptation to look upon his work chiefly from a busi- 
ness point of view is by no means small. He is apt to read the 
Bible with his congregation in mind rather than the needs of 
his own soul, hunting for texts to preach from instead of truths 
to live by, or investigating the higher criticism instead of the 


higher ranges of Christian experience. He has so much pray- 
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ing to do in public that it is natural for him to think he may be 
excused from praying much in private. In personal work for 
the people around him professional motives are liable to intrude 
their ugly heads and stain the purity of his purpose. When he 
urges the careless or lukewarm to come to church he is well aware 
that an enlarged congregation is an important item in his sue- 
cess and has a pretty close connection with his salary, And 
even when he pleads with men to come to Christ and labors 
hard to promote a genuine revival of religion Satan whispers 
that if there are many converts under his ministry he will be 
sought for by larger churches. And so it is in every direction. 
His private religious life is so mixed up with his public work 
that a dangerous complication ensues. It is peculiarly easy for 
him to substitute multiplied ecclesiastical activities for vigorous 
wrestling with his individual infirmities and the insistence on a 
close personal walk with God. Itis, of course, not necessary 
that he yield to this temptation, but it is there and makes itself 
felt every hour of the day. 

2. The Strain of Nonfraternal Competition. The minister’s in- 
timate relation to his brother ministers brings him peculiar trials 
as well as peculiar joys. While he hasin their society very much 
of comfort, of stimulation, and of help, there is no denying that 
he needs to watch closely against certain evil feelings which 
have a tendency to arise as he contemplates their superior pros- 
perity, of what appears to him to be such. He sees those that 
he thinks are no better and no abler than himself preferred be- 
fore him. He imagines—it is all imagination—that faithful- 
ness has not so much to do with promotion as favoritism. He 
observes how readily the populace are imposed upon by a few 
shining and shallow traits and tricks, while more solid but less 
showy excellence that has not the knack to push itself into 
prominence is carelessly and continuously passed by. He is 
considerably stumbled by these things. It is hard for him to be 
reconciled to the injustice with which he thinks he has been 
treated, at the failure of the authorities to properly appreciate 
his worth, The schemes of those less scrupulous, or the quali- 
ties of those less conscientious but more brilliant, have prevailed 
over his more modest or less attractive gifts. It is difficult for 
him to be perfectly contented. Jealousy and envy lurk beside 
his door and endeavor to slip in as he opens it to look out upon 
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the curious conglomeration that comes within his vision. If he 
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does not watch closely he will begin to grumble and complain, 
will indulge a spirit of acerbity and censoriousness, will become 
pessimistic, morose, and misanthropic. He will fall a sad-faced 
victim, not to “ revelries,” but to rivalries, and sink into a crab- 
bed old age that sulks and glowers in sullen gloom. 

3. Love of Approbation. Every preacher is strongly tempted 
to lower his standard for the sake of popularity. The praise of 
men is sweet to him. Like his Master he shrinks from the cross 
that inevitably awaits those who deal strenuously and unflinch- 
ingly with the sins of their age. But unlike his Master he does 
not always go forward unfalteringly in the pathway of duty. 
Smiles, he can hardly help feeling, are preferable to frowns, 
dollars to dimes, deference to denials and dismissals. If he 
caters to the worldliness of leading church members he is hailed 
as a royal good fellow, if he smites it with plain-spoken rebuke 
he is denounced as a meddlesome and impracticable fanatic. 
Shall he deliver his message and be true to his conscience, or 
shall he palter and falter that he may sit in the high places of 
the synagogue? It is a test that will search him through and 
through whether he be in a prominent pulpit or a less conspicuous 
one, for he will meet pretty much the same human nature every- 
where, a human nature that likes to be patted on the back but 
resents much interference with its foibles and delinquencies. 
“Like people like priest,” said the old Israelite prophet. And 
this is ever the danger that the people, by their very mass and 
multitude, holding, moreover, the mighty power of the purse, 
being well able, and often quite willing, to make it uncomfort- 
ble for him who annoys them by unpalatable truth-telling, will 
cause that truth-telling to be so difficult and unprofitable that 
the preacher will compromise and confine himself to speaking 
smooth things under the plea that he must preserve his influence 
and not drive folks away from him if he is to do them good. 
The evil one sought again and again, in this very way, to in- 
duce Jesus to depart in some little degree from the path of suf- 
fering and death. He failed there, but he has too often suc- 
ceeded with Christ’s representatives. It is probably their 
subtlest peril, the sort of attack before which more go down 
than before any other one thing. 

4. Adulation. This is not so large or general a hindrance as 
the other three, and is, in most cases, pretty fully counteracted 


by the complaints and detractions that commonly go along with 
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it in the day’s work. Nevertheless, it is a real danger which 
the average minister is pretty sure to meet. He will be flattered 
by certain people. He will associate a good deal of the time 
with those that look up to him with something of reverence and 
accept whatever he says as just about right. And the minister, 
if he be susceptible on that side, readily puffed up, gets to 
imagine that he is exempt from ordinary rules of conduct, and 
can follow a slightly different standard from that which is ex- 
acted of other people. Where very serious consequences do 
not follow from this thought—as is occasionally the case—it is 
apt to take the manliness out of him. He becomes impatient of 
resistance to his will, disposed to put down with a strong hand 
(or at least a rough one) all who venture to differ from him in 
opinion, accounting them enemies of righteousness because they 
are unwilling to accept him as the incarnation of right reason 
and sound wisdom. One old writer exhorts young ministers to 
pray that they may be delivered from “the bleating of the 
sheep.” If they get their ears so filled with it that there is 
affinity for no other sounds they will be incapacitated for taking 
the place of men in the world and doing the best grade of 
work. The preacher needs to be praised occasionally lest he 
sink into discouragement through failure to see any results from 
his toil, but a continual diet of honeyed words is not wholesome 
for him ; if they do not make him sick they will be apt to pro- 
duce that effect on all who are brought into contact with him. 

It does not come within our purpose just now to set forth 
with any fullness the other side of this picture and to present 
the special advantages which the preacher enjoys for the culti- 
vation of his inner life. Such help unquestionably he has. He 
associates with the very best people in the community. He is 
brought into contact with the best books, the noblest thoughts, 
the most inspiring themes. He is in constant attendance at all 
sorts of means of grace. He has more leisure for devotion than 
most other busy people. His very employment compels it, 
drawing him to his knees in sheer despair of accomplishing 
anything otherwise. The responsibilities of his position aid in 
steadying and solemnizing him. He has many prayers offered 
for him and much good counsel given him. He can backslide, 
as many painful illustrations prove, but it must be in the face 
of manifold incentives to a different course, and so must bring 


peculiarly heavy penalty. Passing all this by, however, we feel 
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moved to use a little space in the endeavor to state what, in 
our opinion, the preacher chiefly needs in order to make the 
most of himself for God in this extremely important depart- 
ment of his being. His hindrances being such as have been 
above described how can he best overcome them ? 

1. He needs, above all, to maintain constant communion with 
(od. These words, perhaps, are often on his lips, but is their 
deep signification fully realized? The attainment they indi- 
cate is a very great thing, not to be lightly secured, and a very 
precious thing, well worth all it costs. What does it mean, 
this sacred fellowship divine? It means that the presence of 
Him who is at once our glorious Master and our bosom Friend 
has become so profound a reality that it is distinctly recognized 
each hour, almost each moment, of every day. It means that 
we take everything to him, do everything for him, enjoy every- 
thing with him, accomplish everything by him, receive every- 
thing from him, look ever toward him, lean at all times upon 
him, and, in short, live, move, and have our being in him. It 
means that he is the sum and substance, the center and circum- 
ference of our inmost existence, of our truest life, and that 
without him—apart from his realized help, his conscious ap- 
proval, his imparted power—we will not even attempt to do 
aught; we should not dare to, we could not bear to. It points 
to so close and confidential an intercourse that we take hold of 
nothing, however small, on which we do not first ask his bless- 
ing, and that we feel perfectly free to consult him in regard to 
all the minute events of all the days. The association is so 
intimate that thoughts and feelings are communicated both 
ways, from him to us and from us to him, without restraint or 
hindrance. From long companionship we come to know by a 
sort of instinct what will please him, and we quickly shrink 
from anything that would obstruct the flow of mutual sym- 
pathy. The community of interest is complete. Prayer is 
turned into a sort of conversation, and the conversation often 
goes on without the passing of words. So immediate is the 
touch of spirits that silence conveys often more than language, 
that which no language can express. 

The preacher who has gained a large degree of this oneness 
with his Lord will certainly be delivered from all undue suscep- 
tibility to the praise and flattery of his fellow-men. He will be 
very little tempted to substitute their standard of right for that 
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with which he is supplied by his divine companion. Their 
weak words will not weigh much with him while he listens so 
constantly to the mind of the great Leader by whose side he 
is permitted to walk. He will be careless concerning any so- 
called success which is on a lower plane than his Friend can 
fully sanction. How to attain this indispensable communion ? 
It can be secured in no way that stops short of the utmost con- 
centration of purpose, and the resolute thrusting away of what- 
ever practices are inconsistent with its single-eyed pursuit, 
The spirit of frivolity that stores the mind with trashy trifles 
does not conduce to the most vivid realization of the presence 
of God. And those popular ministrations to the flesh which 
are so generally indulged in by worldly society certainly do 
not predispose to prayer or further the habit of mind which 
makes the things of the soul paramount. Only with a great 
sum can this citizenship be obtained. Half-hearted efforts 
will avail nothing. Deep desire and patient faith hold the 
keys of the situation. 

2. The preacher also needs, to combat his special trials, a 
cast-iron faith in divine providence. That is, a faith inflexible 
and unwavering, on the truth that God does, or suffers to be 
done, all things that come to pass on the realm of external 
events. The preacher needs this to protect him from the 
inrush of uncomfortable thoughts and feelings in regard to his 
appointments, and his lot in life as compared with that of 
others whom he is tempted to envy. He needs it to keep him 
happy and peaceful when things do not go to his liking, when 
God appears to have forgotten him, and evil seems to have the 
upper hand. He must, when these perplexities and conflicts 
throng in upon him, say, God reigns, and therein will I rejoice. 
He must say, in every smallest thing as well as in the large, 
in the events that appear to come through the malice or mis- 
takes of men, or even through his own foolish blunders, infirm- 
ities, and sins, the gracious hand of God is to be seen, the wise, 
loving, purpose of the Father is to be recognized, the helpful 
chastisement is to be welcomed, the blessing in disguise is to 
be gladly accepted. He must say this, and believe it. There is 
no other path to perfect peace. He may wonder and be amazed, 
may admit his ignorance and wait for future explanation, but 
if he gives way in the smallest degree to repining he does him- 


self a harm, he displeases the Lord, he becomes an injury to 
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others. He cannot afford to take, even temporarily, this posi- 
tion. Serenity, tranquillity, contentment, victory over circum- 
stances, are essential to the best doing of his work, and to his 
exemplification before the people of the principles of New 
Testament salvation. Let him cultivate, then, this faith, train 
himself into the habit of it, cause it to grow by constant exer- 
cise, this faith which receives all results as from God. Thus, 
having done in his own behalf or in behalf of those for whom 
he labors, whatever seems right, whatever he can without in- 
fringing upon true humility, genuine self-respect, and cordial 
love for others, having done all things which the occasion 
seems to call for and conscience to approve, he will heartily 
accept the outcome as that which is going to prove to be the 
very best for his highest good. He who can do this has dis- 
covered a secret better than that of perpetual youth or unlim- 
ited gold, and has solved the chief problem of life. 

3. The preacher’s special peril of officialism can be helpfully 
guarded against by participation, as frequent as possible, in 
gatherings where he will not be an official but a mere private 
member, where he will meet others who are his equals or supe- 
riors, without responsibility except for his own personal good. 
If he can join some little circle that meets weekly or monthly 
for spiritual research and religious stimulation he will be 
likely to receive aid in the sustenance of his inner life that 
ordinary meetings do not furnish. If two million souls are to 
be gained for the Methodist Episcopal Church during the next 
three years its ministers must walk very close with God, cherish 
an overcoming faith, and often get together to help one another 
to higher degrees of faith, consecration, and concentration. 


ROBERT BROWNING IN HIS WIFE’S LETTERS.* 


On September 12, 1846, when Robert Browning was thirty- 
six and Elizabeth Barrett was forty, they were married in 
St. Marylebone Church, London. On June 29, 1861, in Casa 
Guidi, on the Via Maggio, Florence, Italy, she died, smiling, in 
his arms, her head resting on his cheek; and of the peaceful- 
ness of her departure the husband, whose strong arms held her 
fragile form against his heart, wrote to a friend: “God took 


*The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Two volumes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $4. 
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her to himself as you would lift a sleeping child from a dark, 
uneasy bed into your arms and the light.” “So ended on 
earth,” says Frederick G. Kenyon, “the most perfect example 
of wedded happiness in the history of literature, perfect in the 
inner life and in poetical expression.” 

Our most intimate and complete knowledge of their life 
together is recently received from the publication of her letters 
written to various friends. One value of the volumes is that in 
them we have a new, we will not say a different, presentment 
of Robert Browning, who is silhouetted in many attitudes. In 
her unstudied references, as in a mirror, we see the reflection of 
him as he comes and goes in the privacy of home and in his 
intercourse with the outside world, at times when he had no 
thought of sitting for his picture and she no intention of 
sketching him for the public eye. To read these letters is 
almost like looking into her eyes and seeing that image of him 
which her retina carried. That Mrs. Browning’s letters to her 
friends should ever disparage her husband would not be ex- 
pected, and doubtless all her words about him are “truth 
told lovingly;” yet also probably they are the truth, though 
written by so fond a hand. That she saw deeper into him than 
anybody else did and knew him absolutely gives to her occa- 
sional and incidental testimonies an exceptional and final sig- 
nificance. Nowhere will these letters be more valued than in 
America, where both her genius and his first found appreciative 
recognition and received due appraisement long before England 
could perceive the greatness of her own children. 

The attachment of these two poet souls had its beginning by 
telepathy. They contracted mutual admiration from one an- 
other’s early published writings. Without knowledge to make 
intention possible they interchanged intellectual samples of 
themselves as one royal palm tree sends off its vital dust upon 
the wayward wind to find an unknown other of its kind. Meet- 
ing after a while, they discovered that they had been born inti- 
mate friends. It is interesting to note his first arrival within 
her mind’s horizon. In 1842 she prints in the Atheneum a series 
of papers on the Greek Christian poets, and is told by somebody 
that they are read and approved by “ Mr. Browning, the poet,” 
who, she hears, “is learned in Greek, especially in the drama- 
tists.” In 1843 she is vexed and indignant at the harsh comments 
of literary critics on Browning’s “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon,” the 
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Atheneum charging him with taking pleasure in being enig- 
matical, which it declared to be a sign of weakness; and she 
writes to a friend: “I do assure you I never saw him in my 
life—do not know him even by correspondence—and yet, 
whether through fellow-feeling for Eleusinian mysteries, or 
through appreciation of his powers, I am very sensitive to the 
thousand and one stripes with which the assembly of critics 
doth expound its vocation over him: the Atheneum, for in- 
stance, made me quite cross and misanthropical last week.” 
And then follows a most discerning statement, as correct now 
as it was fifty years ago: “The truth is—and the world should 
know the truth—it is easier to find a more faultless writer than 
a poet of equal genius.” In January, 1845, she closes a note 
to a friend with this important intelligence: “I had a letter 
from Browning, the poet, last night—Browning, the author of 
‘Paracelsus’ and King of the Mystics;” and a few weeks later 
there is this: “I am getting deeper and deeper into corre- 
spondence with Robert Browning, and we are growing to be 
the truest of friends.” In May of that year she writes Mr. 
Westwood: “ Did you persevere with ‘Sordello’? I hope sO. 
We may all learn (as poets) much and deeply from it. When you 
have read it through, then read for relaxation and recompense 
‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ which is exquisite. Only ‘ Pippa Passes’ 
I lean to, or kneel to, with deepest reverence.” 

In that same May Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett met 
for the first time, and before many months he offered himself and 
his life to an apparently hopeless invalid, and asked her to be his 
wife. Of the debate which ensued she herself writes: “1 showed 
him how he was throwing into the ashes his best affections—how 
the common gifts of youth and cheerfulness were behind me 
—how I had not strength, even of heart, for the ordinary duties 
of life—everything I told him and showed him. ‘ Look at this 
—and this—and this,’ throwing down all my disadvantages 
before him. To which he did not answer by a single compli- 
ment, but simply that he had not then to choose, and that I 
might be right or he might be right—he was not there to de- 
cide, but that he loved me and should to his last hour. He said 
that the freshness of youth had passed with him also, and that he 
had studied the world out of books and seen many women, yet 


had never loved one until he had seen me; that he knew him- 
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his last hour—it should be first and last.”” No wonder she felt 
that of her own knowledge she could affirm the truth of Mr. 
Kenyon’s words, “Robert Browning is great in everything.” 
No wonder she wrote, after marriage, to a friend: “ His genius 
and almost miraculous attainments are the least things in him, 
the moral nature being of the very noblest, as all who ever 
knew him admit. He has had that wide experience of men 
which ends by throwing the mind back on itself and God. 
There is nothing incomplete in him, except as all humanity is 
incomplete. . . . If it were not that I look up to him we should 
be too alike to be together, perhaps, but I know my place better 
than he does, who is too humble.” In 1850, four years after 
marriage, she writes Miss Mitford: “Ah, you would soon love 
Robert. You couldn’t heip it, ’'m sure. Do you remember 
once telling me that ‘all men are tyrants ?’—as sweeping an 
opinion as that ‘all men are liars.’ Well, if you knew Robert 
you would make an exception surely.” Similarly, years later, 
to Miss Blagden: “I am glad Robert was good last night. He 
tells me he defended Swedenborg, which suggested to me some 
notion of superhuman virtue on his part. Yes, love him. He 
is my right ‘glory,’ and the ‘lute and harp’ would go for 
nothing beside him,” Also, later, to Mrs. Jameson: “ Ah, yes. 
You appreciate Robert; you know what is in his poetry. Cer- 
tainly there is no pretension in me toward his profound sug- 
gestiveness, and I thank you for knowing and saying it.” 
Gifted as she was herself she yet knew that her poetry did 
not match his in originality, vitality, intensity, sublimity, pro- 
fundity, or force ; and her sense of justice as well as her affec- 
tion caused her to rejoice with joy unspeakable at every valu- 
able recognition of his extraordinary genius. Within a year 
after marriage she tells a friend: “I heard of Carlyle’s saying 
the other day that he hoped more from Robert Browning for 
the people of England than from any other living writer. 
He loves my husband, I am proud to say.” In 1855, from 
Paris, she answers Mr. Ruskin: “ You please me—O, so much— 
by the words about my husband. When you wrote to praise 
my poems of course I had to bear it. I couldn’t turn round 
and say, ‘ Well, and why don’t you praise him, who is worth 
twenty of me? Praise my second Me as well as my Me 
proper, if you please.” One’s forced to be rather decent and 
modest for one’s husband as well as for one’s self, even if it’s 
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harder. I couldn’t pull at your coat to read ‘Pippa Passes,’ 
for instance. I can’t now. But you have put him on your 
shelf, so we have taken courage to send you his new volume, 
‘Men and Women.’ . . . I consider them on the whole an ad- 
vance upon his former poems, and am ready to die at the stake 
for my faith in them.” Commensurate with this proud faith 
was her indignation at every failure of the British press and 
public to do him justice. To her sister-in-law, Miss Browning, 
she writes from Rome as late as 1860, when Robert Browning 
had been nearly thirty years in print : “ Dear Sarianna, I don’t 
complain for myself of an unappreciative public—I have no 
reason. But, just for that cause, I complain more for Robert, 
only he does not hear me complain. The blindness, deafness, 
and stupidity of the English public to Robert are amazing. Of 
course Milsand had ‘heard his name!’ Well, the contrary 
would have been strange. Robert is, All England can’t pre- 
vent his existence, I suppose. But nobody there, except a 
small knot of pre-Raffaelite men, pretends to do him justice; 
while in America he’s a power, a writer, a poet—he is read—he 
lives in the hearts of the people.” And again from Rome to 
the same relative: “ His treatment in England I set down as an 
infamy—no other word... . An English lady of rank here, 
an acquaintance of ours (observe that!) asked the other day the 
American Minister to Italy whether Robert was not an Ameri- 
can. The Minister answered, ‘Is it possible that you ask me 
this? Why, there is not so poor a village in the United States 
where they would not tell you that Robert Browning is an 
Englishman, and that they are very sorry he is not an Ameri- 
can.’ Very pretty of the American Minister—was it not ?— 
and literally true besides.” 

These letters show us some of the reasons why she honors 
and reveres him. In one of her letters to Miss Mitford we see 
that this happy wife, sheltering safe under the shadow of his 
strong fidelity, is proud of him because he “is faultless and 
pure in his life,” “lives like a woman in abstemiousness,” 
“never touches a cigar even.” His uprightness stands tall and 
erect. His moral integrity is flawless. His honesty uses a mi- 
croscope and deals scrupulously with life’s least items and 
atoms. Though a poet of lofty level and sublime vision, he 
walked flat-footed on common, everyday ground, maintaining 
the alert business habits and careful economies which were nec- 
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essary to protect their slender means from waste and avoid 
debt. In the early years of their married life they had so little 
to live upon that debt would have been easy to fall into, and 
might, in the eyes of some, have been excusable in poets. But 
of debt he had an intense abhorrence. In various Florentine 
letters written by her to familiar friends we catch glimpses of 
his watchful honesty in practical operation. “ Weare still,” she 
writes, “in the slow agonies of furnishing ourapartment. You 
see, being the poorest and most prudent of possible poets, we 
had to solve the problem of taking our furniture out of our 
year’s income (proceeds of poems and the like), and of not get- 
ting into debt. O, I take no credit to myself ; I was always in 
debt in my little way (‘small émmorals’, as Dr. Bowring 
might call it) before I married; but Robert, though a poet and 
dramatist by profession, being descended from the blood of all 
the Puritans, and educated by the strictest of dissenters, has a 
sort of horror about the dreadful fact of owing five shillings 
five days, which I call quite morbid in its degree and extent, 
and which is altogether unpoetical according to the traditions 
of the world. So we have been dragging in by inches our 
chairs and tables throughout the summer, and by no means look 
furnished at this late moment. . . . Robert wouldn’t sleep, 
I think, if an unpaid bill dragged itself by any chance into an- 
other week. He says that when people get into ‘ pecuniary 
difticulties 
bakers who are waiting for their pay. So we keep out of 


> his sympathies always go with the butchers and 


scrapes, you see.” It seems the Tuscan publishers of a paper 
called the Monitore sent Browning the second time a bill 
which he had promptly paid when they first rendered it. “ Now 
join me,” she breaks out, “in admiration of the husband 
Browning. Isn’t he a miracle, whoever else may be? The 
wife Browning, not to name most other human beings, would 
certainly have put the Monitore receipt into the fire, or, at best, 
lost it. But up rises the husband Browning and with eyes all 
fire holds up the receipt like an heroic English rifleman looking 
ahead to a possible French invasion at the end of a hundred 
years, Blessed be they who keep receipts. It is a beatitude 
beyond my reach.” 

Simple and frugal as their Florentine life for the most part 
was, it was favorable to her health, had much pleasure and 


some fruitful work, and was measurably ideal. One of her 
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letters from the seclusion in which they lived has at its end a 
brief postscript appended by him: “ We are as happy as two 
owls in a hole, two toads under a tree-stump, or any other 
queer two poking creatures that we let live.” And she writes: 
“T am quite well and strong, and Robert and I go out after 
tea in a wandering walk to sit in the Loggia and look at the 
Perseus, or better still at the sunsets on the Arno, turning it to 
pure gold under the bridges. O, that Arno in the sunset, with 
the moon and evening star standing by. How divine it is!” 
In industrious periods they worked at poetry from breakfast 
until 4 Pp. M., not together but always apart, she in her private 
study upstairs, he in his below. Once she said in a letter, 
“Robert is working at a volume of lyrics. We neither of us 
show our work to each other until it is finished. An artist 
must, | fancy, either find or make a solitude to work in if it is 


to be good work at all.” 


“After thirteen days’ application Robert has produced some 


One of his recreations was drawing: 


quite startling copies of heads. He can’t rest from serious work, 
as I can, in light literature; it wearies him, and there are hours 
which are on his hands, which is bad both for them and for 
him. The secret of life is in full occupation, isn’t it? This 
world is not tenable on other terms. So while I rest by lying 
fiction he has a resource in his draw- 


= 


on the sofa and readin 
ist winter of her life, he takes to mod- 


ing.” At Rome, in the 
eling in clay, to the temporary neglect of his own particular 
art. This she regrets but cannot oppose. She Says, ” Robert 
is peculiar in his ways of work as a poet. I have struggled a 
little with him on this point, for I don’t think him right—that 
is to say, it wouldn’t be right for me, and I heard the other day 
that it wouldn’t be right for Tennyson. Tennyson is a regular 
worker, shuts himself up daily for so many hours. And we 
are generally 80 made that a regular hour is good, even for so 
uncertain an influence as mesmerism. But Robert waits for 
inclination—can’t do otherwise, he says.” (This, it is certain, 
was only a temporary phase in Browning’s life.) “Then read- 
ing hurts bim. As long as I have known him he has not been 
able to read long at atime. The consequence is that he wants 
occupation, and active occupation is salvation to him, saves him 
from ruminating bitter cud, and from the process which I 
call beating his dear head against the wall till it is bruised, 


simply because he sees a fly there, magnified by his own two 
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eyes almost indefinitely into some Saurian monster. He has an 
enormous superfluity of vital energy, and if it isn’t employed 
it strikes its fangs into him. He gets out of spirits as he was 
at Havre. Nobody understands exactly why—except me who 
am inside of him and hear him breathe. For the peculiarity of 
our relation is that, even when he is displeased with me, he 
thinks aloud with me and can’t stop himself... . The mod- 
eling combines body-work and soul-work, and the more tired 
he has been, the more his back ached, poor fellow, the more he 
has exulted and been happy:—says ‘ No, nothing ever made 
him so happy before,’—and also the stouter he has grown and 
the better he has looked.” 

Mrs. Browning looked up to her husband because she knew 
him to be her superior in strength, equipoise, and steadiness. 
She called herself “one of those weak women who reverence 
strong men,” and seems fully aware that she had gained “ some- 
thing of forge and freedom by living near the oak.” His 
sound-mindedness, sturdy common sense, and robust earnest- 
ness continually appear in his dealing with persons, subjects, 
and affairs, Frequently his sagacity and healthy wisdom oper- 
ate to correct the vagaries of her mysticism and morbidness, 
and to moderate, as far as possible, her excessive enthusiasms, 
In the home, as elsewhere, his good sense stood stoutly to its 
guns in every necessary contention for sanity of views and of 
morals. He supports his own opinion strongly. The second 
year after marriage she writes Miss Mitford about some French 
hooks which husband and wife have been reading together, and 
then says: “ You ought to hear how we goto single combat, 
ever and anon, with shield and lance. The greatest quarrel we 
have had since our marriage, by the way (always excepting my 
crying conjugal wrong of not eating enough) was brought up 
by Masson’s pamphlet on the Iron Mask and Fougquet. I 
wouldn’t be persuaded that Fouquet was ‘in it,’ and so the 
‘anger of my lord waxed hot.’ To this day he says sometimes, 
‘Don’t be cross, Ba! Fouquet wasn’t the Iron Mask after aill.’” 
On two subjects, both of which fill much space in her letters, 
they strenuously and always disagreed. These were Louis Na- 
poleon and spiritualism. He never shared her faith in and ad- 
miration for the president who destroyed the French republic 
and made himself emperor. A letter in 1851 from Paris, where 


they saw the coup @état, says: “ Robert and I have had some 
30—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XV. 
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domestic émeutes, because he hates some imperial names. 

He will tell you that he hates all Buonapartes, past, present, or 
to come; but then he says that in his self-willed way as a 
manner of dismissing a subject he won't think about—and 
knowing very well that he doesn’t think about, not mistaking a 
feeling for a reason, not for a moment. That’s the difference 
between women and men.” This difference she herself illus- 
trated by sometimes mistaking her feelings for valid reasons, so 
falling into irrationality against which always his clear intelli- 
gence stood firmly remonstrant. “ Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau, 
Savior of Society ” written in Scotland in 1871, ten years after 
his wife’s death, contains his retrospective analysis of Louis 
Napoleon when that audacious career had closed in overwhelm- 
ing disaster and the empire with all its tarnished tinsel had 
* gone glimmering through the dream of things that were.” But 
the one subject on which husband and wife differed most sharply 
was spiritualism, as to which he was a disgusted and vehement 
disbeliever. The wave of spiritualistic infatuation and experi- 
mentation which swept through Europe and America in the 
fifties affected Mrs. Browning, as well as Mrs. Stowe and others. 
so that for several years she was of those who, without feeling 
sure of the honesty and sanity of individual spiritualists, yet 
thought it possible that some alleged spirit communications 
might be genuine, and who therefore mingled curiously, hope- 
fully, and more or less credulously with the circles where evi- 
dence of the reality of such communication was affirmed to be 
given. Ina manner half explanatory and apologetic for her- 
self Mrs. Browning wrote Miss Mitford: “You know I am 
rather a visionary, and inclined to knock round at all the doors 
of the present world to try to get out, so that I listen with 
interest to every goblin story of the kind ; and, indeed, I hear 
enough of them just now.” When a circle in Florence tried to 
make tables tip and spirits rap, but failed, Lytton said their 
failure was because Robert Browning was playing Mephistoph- 
eles and the spirits disdained to perform in the hostile pres- 
ence of an arch-skeptic. In 1853 we have in one of her letters 
the following glimpse of how things were going then and there: 
“Mr. Lytton gave a reception on the terrace of his villa at 
Bellosguardo one evening, and we were all bachelors together 
there, and I made tea, and we ate strawberries and cream, and 
talked spiritualism. Frederick Tennyson was there, Hiram 
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Powers, and Mr. Villari, an accomplished Sicilian, besides our 
young host and ourselves. How we ‘set down’ Faraday for 
his ‘arrogant and insolent letter’ against spiritualism, and what 
miracles we swore to! O, we are believers here, except Robert, 
who persists in wearing a coat of respectable skepticism, though 
I think it is out at elbows and ragged about the skirts. If I 
am right, none of you will be able to disbelieve much longer. 
A new law, or a new development of the law, is making way 
everywhere.” Spiritualists swarmed on every side, and Brown- 
ing, pretty much alone in his cirele, “ had to hold them all at 
bay,” which he did with his accustomed decision, energy, and 
directness. Now and then he exploded and stormed furiously 
up and down the house in wrath because of deceivers and de- 
ceived who were fooling his wife with lies and illusions. To 
this conflict we owe that rare piece of shrewd dissection and 
analysis, “ Sludge the Medium,” the real subject of which was 
D. D. Hume, the arch-impostor. 

“Husband, lover, nurse, Robert has been to me,” wrote this 
delicate woman after five years of married life, and with equal 
truth might have repeated the same words to the angels when at 
the end she passed from his arms to the heavens. Richly en- 
dowed with quick and generous sympathies this gentle, healthy 
man was the ever-ready natural nurse of weakness and suffering. 
Often in their fifteen years together he carried her, like a baby, 
in his arms in and out of the house, upstairs and down, from 
carriages to railway stations, and elsewhere. In her letters her phy- 
sical weakness, often affecting her spirits, is a prominent feature of 
most of her years, as when she writes to Miss Haworth: “I know 
how foolish and morbid I must seem to you. So I am made, 
and I can’t help my idiosyncrasies, . . . Forgive my poor brittle 
body which shakes and breaks.” At the Baths of Lucea in 1857, 
in hot exhausting August weather, we see Robert Browning 
watching many days and sitting up eight nights to nurse young 
Robert Lytton, who is very ill with fever, and, expecting to die, 
is “inclined to talk of divine things, of the state of his soul and 
God’s love, and to hold this life but slackly.” For several years 
at Florence and Siena, Browning watches with patient affection 
over Walter Savage Landor, past eighty years of age, unreason- 
able, irritable, and difficult to manage. Mrs. Browning tells the 
story in various letters. “The poor old lion, Landor, appeared 


one day at our door of Casa Guidi to take refuge with us, being 
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sorely buffeted by his family at Fiesole, broken-hearted and in 
wrath, with an oath on his soul never to return to them.” To 
this crotchety old man, who had “quarreled with nearly every- 
body in and out of England,” Robert Browning became a sort 
of guardian, attending to all his wants and comforts. Landor 
“has excellent, generous, affectionate impulses, but the impulses 


> At times he throws a dinner that 


of a tiger now and then.’ 
doesn’t suit him out of the window, or dashes a plate on the 
floor when he dislikes what is on it. He “has the most beauti- 
ful sea-foam of a beard, all in a curl and white bubblement of 
beauty.” ‘Robert amuses me by talking of Landor’s ‘ gentle- 
ness and sweetness.’ A most courteous and refined gentleman 
he is, of course, and very affectionate to Robert (as he surely 
ought to be), but of self-restraint he has not a grain, and of 
suspiciousness many grains. The contadini at whose house he is 
now lodging have been already accused of opening his desk. 
Still, on that occasion, as on others, Robert succeeded in sooth- 
ing him, and the poor old lion is quiet, on the whole, roaring 
softly to beguile the time, in Latin alcaics against his wife and 
Louis Napoleon. He laughs carnivorously when I tell him that 
one of these days he will have to write an ode in honor of the 
emperor, to please me.” “TI call him our adopted son. You 
didn’t know I had a son eighty-six and more.” “His genius 
gives him a claim to gratitude from all artists at least, and I 
must say my Robert, who says he owes more to Landor as a 
writer than to any other contemporary, has generously paid the 
debt. Robert’s goodness to him has been quite apostolical. 
And think of the effect of a goodness which can quote at every 
turn to an author something from that author’s own book! Isn’t 
that more bewitching than other goodnesses? At present Lan- 
dor is very fond of him, but I am quite prepared to have the 
old lion turn against us as he has turned against Forster, who 
has been so devoted for ve ars and years. _ Robert’s oftice is 
difficult, and I tell him he must be prepared for an outbreak and 
a printed statement that he (Robert), instigated by his wicked 
wife, has attempted to poison him (Landor) slowly. Such an 
extraordinary union of great literary gifts and incapacity of 
will has seldom surprised the world.” 

Twenty years of his wife’s letters show Robert Browning to 
have been, as Anne Thackeray Ritchie writes with almost wor- 


shipful affection, “above all a poet, a good man, a great genius,” 
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THE ARENA. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CURRENT RELIGIOUS UNREST. 

In his suggestive article in the Review, for July, 1898, Dr. Chaffee 
says, ‘‘The unrest and discussion must go on until there be, in respect 
to nonessentials, liberty, and in respect to essentials, charity.” This is 
certainly in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, if we do not carry 
our crude and improved theories into the Christian pulpit. And there 
is doubtless some need of the writer’s caution, for too many people have 
perhaps been unduly alarmed over recent developments in theology. 
Yet the most serious assault upon the long received forms of theology 
ire not the direct assault upon their truthfulness, but an indirect attack, 
taking issue with the commonly received exegesis of isolated portions of 
Scripture, the logical outcome of which criticism is not stated ; and, 
the premises appearing very plausible, many are led to accept them, 
which they could not be persuaded to do, if the outcome of the criti- 
cism were plainly stated, Dr. Stuart in the same number of the Review 
puts the matter very strongly, possibly a little too strongly, when he 
says of the higher criticism, ‘‘It is a scheme that makes a fraud of the 
whole history as it appears in the Bible.” So that it becomes a very 
practical and a very important question, as to the logical attitude we 
would occupy toward some of the fundamental questions of theology, 
if we were forced to acct pt the views of some of the so-called conserva- 
tive higher critics ? 

1. It would seem that we would be forced to reject much of the so- 
called supernaturalism of the Bible. Dr. Chaffee says, ‘‘ For out-worn 
theologies which have made it [the Christian religion] artificial and 
mechanical, and especially for the excessive supernaturalism which has 
been made both its foundation and its defense, they [unconverted men] 
have little respect, and, if possible, less use.” ** Supernaturalism is 
separable,” he affirms, ‘‘ from religion;” and he must include in that 
term true religion, for he goes on to say that ‘‘ supernaturalism has 
been so mixed up with religion, has been so much exploited by the 
theologies in its behalf, that we have come too much to feel that it is 
the basis of religion and that if supernatural suffer religion also must 
suffer with it.” This is a sweeping but a very indefinite charge, 
plainly implying that true religion will survive, yea flourish all the het- 
ter, if we eliminate some of the so-called miracles from Bible history. 
But why should not some of these scholars relieve our suspense by tell- 
ing us what particular miracles of the Old and New Testament we must 
reject as spurious, lest we of the common people may be tempted, in our 
uncertainty, to throw overboard all so-called miracles? Why does Dr. 


Chaffee say, ‘‘It is in vain for us to attempt to laugh out of court the 
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myths and miracles of all other nations and religions, and then hope to 
escape the scorn of intelligence while we indulge in the feat of verify- 
ing ull the myths and miracles of the Jewish Church and people,” unless 
he means to include in that statement some of the miracles of the Old 
Testament at least? For it is well known that Protestant Christianity 
indignantly rejects the fables of the Talmud as unsupported fancies, And 
if he does include in his statement some of the so-called Old Testament 
miracles, why should not he or some one relieve our ignorance, so that 
our faith may be well founded ? 

2. We would have to enlarge the ordinary conception of inspiration so 
as to put the great thinkers of the past and the present into the same gen- 
eral category with the teachers and prophets of the Bible, though like 
them, doubtless, with varying degrees of inspiration. Dr. Chaffee affirms 
‘** The necessity is upon us either to broaden our doctrine of inspiration or 
to abandon it; for with such conceptions of God as we now have we can- 
not have in him a respecter of persons or of nations, . . . nor limited 
inspirations and revelations, either as to peoples or as to times, but we 
must have an administration of the All-Father which, while it gives the 
divine Jesus of Nazareth to be the ‘ light of the world,’ also gave Gau- 
tama, the gentle ‘ascetic of Kapilavastu’ to be fora time the ‘light of 
Asia.’” And if Gautama, why not Plato, Socrates, Cicero, Mohammed, 
and an unlimited number of lesser lights? So it seems that we have 
already an unlimited number of God-inspired Bibles, all inspired in the 
same sense, if not to the same degree, as our old-fashioned Bible. Are 
we also to understand that some future council of the Church, or of 
scholars possibly, may decide to add to the present canon of Scripture, 
as they are now calling for a subtraction from the contents of the pres- 
ent Bible? It would seem so, for our writer makes haste to say that 
the men who closed the present canon of Holy Scripture ‘‘ had no more 
right to close it than we have to open it. For one thing, chiefly : they 
were not so well qualified to judge as we are.” It is true that our fears 
of a new brand of Scripture are a little relieved by the added remark, 
‘What might be lawful for us might not be expedient, and especially 
since the Bible as we now have it, contains ‘all things necessary for 


,7) 


salvation. But suppose the successors of the present race of scholars 
should conclude that some new, latter-day revelation must go into our 
old family Bibles! 

3. On the other hand we would have to narrow the limits of inspira- 
tion so as to reject from the Bible all that which does not seem to appeal 
to reason. Accordingly we must hold that God never directed the un- 
known (?) editor who put into its present form the history of Israel and 
wrote down the direction of Moses to slay all but the virgin Midian- 
ites; nor did he approve of Moses’s command to utterly destroy the Ca- 
naanites and other tribes (Deut. xx, 16-18), because it is so much 
worse, you know, for God to command men to kill anybody, as for in- 


stance, to hang a man for murder, than it is to slay wicked men by earth- 
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quake as he did Korah and his band, or by lightning, as he often does 
to-day! Of course Psa.*cix and many other portions of the impreca- 
tory psalms could never have been inspired by Jehovah; they must have 
been the work of bigoted, wicked men, and we ought to expunge them 
from the Bible as positively immoral! 

Referring for a moment to Professor Mitchell's effort in the same Review 
to explain what he regards as two quite different versions of the flood, 
given in Genesis, as taken from different histories or traditions, we read 
as his words, ‘*‘ In the proposed } process of reconstruction, the difficul- 
ties which previously confronted the reader have entirely disappeared.” 
It would seem that a worse result, or at least an entirely different one, 
would follow. The two supposed accounts are, on his theory, irrecon- 
cilable, and therefore one must be false. Moreover, we have no means 
of knowing which one is true; and the Holy Ghost could not by any 
possibility have directed the writer to put in both accounts, one of 
them being false and no intimation being given as to which was false 
and which was true. By parity of reasoning we must look upon quite a 
portion of the Pentateuch as being destitute of any divine supervision 
or inspiration. 

Dr. Chaffee also assures us that Christ never spoke the words found 
in Mark xvi, 9-20. Though it were so—although the authors of the 
Revised Version, after intimating their doubts, do nevertheless print 
the section—notice the doctor’s reason. He says, ‘‘It was never true 
that good men and women could drink any deadly thing and be in no 
wise hurt thereby.” And so, perforce, we must also reject Luke's 
account of Paul’s escape from death, when the viper fastened upon him, 
as the vaporings of a disordered and falsifying imagination. 

4. We would also be compelled to reject the doctrine of ‘‘ original 
sin,” and remand the Scripture account of man’s original innocence and 
purity and his fall therefrom through Satan’s influence to the realm of 
fable. Dr. Chaffee evidently leans to the doctrine of evolution (to ac- 
count) for man’s spiritual nature, as well as for his body. For he says, 
in speaking of the origin of man’s soul: “There remains, therefore, only 
that unknown middle, the genesis of life, about which, perhaps, we can 
know nothing; but it will be scientific to assume that God has had but one 
method, and that is the method of evolution, about which we do know 
something.” And he evidently foresees no special embarrassment, 
‘*should we feel obliged to substitute for the doctrine of original sin 
the great law of heredity.” 

Well, if the body and soul of the race are in each case the outcome of 
evolution, then there never was a sinless and perfect progenitor of the 
race, there never was an Adam, and there never was an Eve. They 
were simply the creations of some man’s wild and disordered fancy, 
and the race has been slowly climbing up through countless ages 
from the unconscious life of the primordial cell. And Paul evidently 
quoted an untrue old legend, supposing it to be veritable history, when 
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he said, referring to the fall, ‘‘ Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression; and also when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, so your minds should be corrupted from the sim- 
plicity that isin Christ.” Itseemsthat Paul was born eighteen hundred 
years too early! But let us not be too eager to pull up our anchor and 
launch out upon this shoreless sea of speculation. Whatever is truth must 
prevail; but error will soon go the way of past exploded theories, 
Watertown, N. Y. 8. O. BaRNEs. 


“ NESCIENCE OF GOD.” 

In discussing Dr. Adam Clarke’s theory of ‘‘ God’s omniscience ” in the 
January Review Dr. Milton 8. Terry says: ‘‘It involves the acquisition 
of knowledge through the course of the ages on the part of God. For 
he cannot but know events as they come to pass, and, if he had no per- 
fect foresight of them beforehand, how his knowledge must increase 
with time!” That is, ‘“‘If God is thus acquiring knowledge through 
the ages, he cannot be omniscient.” Dr. Terry seems to imply that God 
cannot acquire knowledge. Cannot God think a new thought? If he 
cannot now, it is logical to say he never could. A house that has al- 
ways stood has never been built. Knowledge that has from all eternity 
been in the divine mind was never formed in concept. So of intuitions. 
If God does not now and never did think new thoughts, he is not a 
thinker. If not a thinker, how can he be intelligent? If God cannot 
increase his own knowledge, is he omnipotent? Such limitations 
border very closely on the verge of pantheism. 

Our writer also holds that Dr. McCabe's statement, ‘‘ Divine nescience 
of future contingencies is a 1 


cessity in the necessities of things,” is 
‘*not a self-evident proposition; that it ‘‘ lacks the nature anc force 
of an axiomatic truth, such as that two and two equal four.” Sut is 
not this self-evident in the nature of God and things? (1) Whatever 
is contingent is nota fixed fact. (2) If not a fixed fact, God cannot 
know it or foreknow it as such. (3) If God has foreknown all things 
that come to pass as fixed facts from everlasting, then most assuredly 
they have been fixed facts. (4) If they have been fixed facts from all 
eternity, who fixed them? It could not have been man. It must have 
been God himself. (5) If all things have been eternally so fixed in fact 
and knowledge, there is no place for contingency, human freedom, or 
even divine freedom. The appearance of it as such is only an illusion 
or a delusion. Evidently God does not foreknow nonentities as certain- 
ties. Then they are uncertain, and the fact of their uncertainty he 
knows as & fact. He foreknows all the possibilities and possible con- 
tingencies. This is all he can foreknow, for it is all that is true. The 
unreal cannot be true. When facts change God’s knowledge of them 
must also change. To say his knowledge of a thing glides right over 
the line between uncertainty and fixedness and is just the same on both 
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sides is unwarrantable. In Dr. Terry’s own language, ‘‘We may well 
question the competengy of any finite mind to affirm so much about the 
possibilities or impossibilities of God’s omniscience.” God is omniscient 

because he knows all things. But to know a thing as a thing which 
is not a thing is a first-class absurdity. As soon asa contingency be 
comes an actuality God knows it as such, and not before. Then it is re- 
duced to this that the ‘‘ nescience of God” simply means that he does 
not know things out of their realities, as if they were really something 
else. God cannot know a thing to be in existence which is not, never 
has been, and perhaps never will be. This is no impeachment of his 
omniscence. To affirm thet the divine mind plays such tricks as Dr. 
Terry’s theory of foreknowledge implies is to impeach God’s sanity. 
This psychology of the Infinite builds a nest for fatalism, from which a 
most pestilent and destructive brood swarms forth. 

Dr. Terry says also, ‘‘ The proposition must needs apply to all God’s 
future free volitions, as wellas thoseof man.” But cannot God put forth 
new volitions? If they have all existed from ‘‘all eternity,” then h: 
never willed at all. More, he cannot will; hence he does not possess 
free will in any sense whatever. Then he has no personality, which in- 
cludes self-consciousness and self-direction. But there was atime when 
God had not given his only Son to die for man, and then there was a period 
in his own experience when he had willed and actually done that thing 
If God ever willed or thought, there must have been succession in his 
own consciousness, and this partakes of the nature of our time. To say 
that all is ‘‘ one eternal now” with him, and that he never had succes- 
sion of volition or cognition, is beyond ‘‘ the competency of any finite 
mind to affirm.” The great truth after which the human mind reaches 
” but doubtless the fact of an 
infinite power or state of mind by which God holds all knowledge in 


his consciousness at one and the same time, and that continuously, 


in sucha statement is not an ‘*‘ eternal now, 


without the possibility of forgetting as we do. 

‘*The real difficulty” is not ‘*to conceive how God came by his 
foreknowledge,” but how he can foreknow things as such which are not 
things. What he predetermines for himself he is fully able out of his 
resources to accomplish. He does not need to foreknow from everlast- 
ing whatever will come to pass, in order to govern the universe, much 
less to know conditions as actual which are not. Evidently there are 
other constellations of truth in this direction which Dr. Terry’s telescop¢ 
has not found, J. WaLLacE WEBB. 

Canandaigua, N. a 


“FOR CHRIST’S SAKE,” OR “GOD IN CHRIST.” 
In the Review for November—December, 1898, appeared a paper from 
the pen of Dr. Fiske entitled, ‘‘ The Atonement.” He takes the correct 


and truly biblical position when he says, in substance, that our blessed 


Lord did not suffer and die in our stead, to vindicate and satisfy the 
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broken law, but that he did do all this for us. The idea that ‘‘ Jesus 
paid it all,” and ‘‘in our stead,” would be the very opposite from mend- 
ing or satisfying a broken law; it would be equal to saving us in our 
sins, instead of saving us ‘‘from” our sins; it would go far beyond the 
teaching of Universalism. The correction of this kind of tradition, by 
Dr. Fiske and others, will necessarily be followed by other corrections 
of unbiblical traditions and phrase s, because a truth will in course of 
development refute all ideas that do not agree with it 

The traditional phrase, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” so often appended t 


prayers, is not biblical, and is also contradictory to the article on the 
atonement above referred to. In the last verse of Ephesians iv, we read 
the following in the King James translation, ‘‘ Forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” But this is mistrans- 
lation. The revised translation reads correctly, ‘‘ As God also in Christ 
forgave you.” The original text is very plain, Oed¢ év Xprorw, 

The phrase, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” is the only one of this kind in the 
whole Bible; and the fact that it destroys the sense of the original 
proves it to be a human invention. Moreover, this traditional phrase 
rests on the glaring error that the Lord Jesus Christ by his suffering 
and death did reconcile God, the Father. The Father never needed 
reconciliation: ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son;” ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
Here it is plainly shown that God does not require to be reconciled to 
sinning men, but that the unreconciled world which was and is in enmity 
God did and does need reconciliation. God in Christ was and is the 
reconciling party. 

To pray to God to hear us, for Christ’s sake, implies the erroneous 
idea that Christ is used as a shield to receive upon himself the Al- 
mighty’s displeasure, instead of its striking us. Can we not see that 
in using the Lord thus as a mere shield, he is not at all made an object 
of prayer? Is the one ‘‘ who is over all God blessed forever” not worthy 
to be approached directly in prayer ? 

What then does it mean, to pray in the ‘‘name of the Lord?” By 
the ‘‘name of the Lord Jesus Christ” we must not understand an 
empty title, but by that ‘‘name” we are to understand the character 
and being of our glorified Lord, because he is the ‘‘ Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, . . . which was and which is to come, 
the Almighty.” Therefore, to pray in the name of Christ is, to approach 
God in Christ; because we do not know anything of the eternal Father, 


as he is in himself, since the finite cannot comprehend the Infinite. What 
we know of the Infinite is through Jesus Christ the Lord. ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared [#yyfjearo] him.” Therefore to 
pray in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, or to God in Christ, is cor- 
rect and biblical, but ‘‘ for Christ’s sake” is not. 

Longmont, Col. GusTAVE REICKE. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


RITUALISTIC TENDENCIES OF OUR TIME, 


EVERYTHING that affects the advance of the Gospel is a matter of 
interest to the Christian ministry. In the New York Observer, some 
little time since, it was stated that the Rev. Abraham Kuyper, D.D., 
member of the States General of the Netherlands, and professor in the 
Free University of Amsterdam, had delivered a lecture upon ‘‘ A New 
Development of Calvinism Needed,” in the lecture room of the Collegi- 
ate Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. The paper states 
that Dr. Kuyper has been lecturing at Princeton and elsewhere, and 
comes to us as & representative of the scholarship and piety of a great 
branch of the Church of Christ. 

The point of his address to which we call attention is this: ‘‘ The 
symbolical tide of our day is dangerously undermining the foundations 
of our Calvinistic Churches. True, neither ritualism nor symbolism has 
noticeably intruded into our Calvinistic services, But is not confes- 
sional indifference slipping in? Symbolism begins by instilling aversion 
for dogma, and so digs the bed for the flow of its glittering ritualistic 
stream. . . . Ritschel’s antidogmatical school, the new school of Sab- 
batier in Paris, Rome’s withholding the Bible, as well as its dethrone 
ment by the higher criticism, and so also the confessional indifference, 
are all moving on the same line, and the terminus of that line is no 
other than sensual worship and dim symbolical adoration.” 

It is not our purpose either to affirm or to deny the statements of Dr. 
Kuyper. He is evidently an authority of the branch of the Church for 
which he speaks. One cannot be blind, however, to the ritualistic de- 
velopment going on at the present time in the nonepiscopal Churches. 
The time was when the sermon was the chief feature of Protestantism. 
It may well be questioned whether it is such in many of the leading 
Churches at the present time. Years ago the services of all Protestant 
Churches were so simple that one had no difficulty in adjusting himself 
to the situation when exchanging pulpits. But it is now quite impor- 
tant for a minister who undertakes to conduct the service of any of our 
Churches to study beforehand the forms observed in that particular 
Church. Sometimes they are exceedingly complex. Not only is it 
necessary to understand the arrangement, but there is also an evident 
tendency to conformity to the Episcopal ritual. The language of the 
Prayer Book has become more or less incorporated in the language of 
Protestant Christendom. This is not a matter for complaint, for the 
Prayer Book and liturgy are the growth of ages of pious devotion, and 
are a fitting expression of the spiritual life of God’s people. The fact, 
however, serves to emphasize a growing tendency toward formalism 
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and ritualism. One cannot fail to observe, also, that the tones of voice 
and modes of utterance adopted by some ministers is quite similar to 
that found in the Protestant Episcopal Church, where there is great 
uniformity in this particular. The writer was in a prominent church 
quite recently, and in the reading of the Psalter, if his eyes had been 
closed, he would have believed that the minister conducting the service 
was an Episcopal clergyman. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has adopted through its General 
Conference a form of service which is quite simple and certainly unex- 
ceptional, but it is a tendency in the same direction. Certainly the 
repetition of the Apostles’ Creed by the congregation and the alter- 
nate reading of the Psalter by the pastor and people are a fitting part of 
Christian service, but they are another indication of tendency. Twenty 
years ago the minister who had done this would have greatly surprised 
his congregation. Now it has the authority of the Church. It may be 
that the usages which grew up at an early period of the Church, com- 
bining with the preaching an extended form of devotion, is in harmony 
with the instincts of our religious nature and therefore should be 
adopted. It is a sign, however, of a tendency which the writer of this 
thinks is growing, and which should receive thoughtful attention on 
the part of the Church. The Prayer Book as revised by John Wesley 
and published by our Book Concern is not employed very largely, but 
its use in our churches would be in harmony with the present tenden- 
cies of most of the churches. One who has visited England and at- 
tended the Wesleyan services there has found at Old City Road Chapel 
and Great Queen Street the preaching preceded by a liturgical servic« 
closely resembling that which he finds in the Church of England. In- 
deed, the writer recalls a visit to City Road Chapel when the late Dr. 
Pope, author of the well-known Systematic Theology, preached, and he 
could observe no difference between that service and the one in West- 
minster Abbey other than the fact that in the Abbey the preacher 
prayed for ‘‘bishops, priests, and deacons,” whereas in City Road 
Chapel he prayed for ‘‘all Christian ministers.” The writer also had 
the privilege at one time of preaching at City Road Chapel, and was 
permitted to remain in a room adjoining while the preliminary services 
were conducted, going to the pulpit only when it became his duty to 
preach. The statement with which this article begins is important to 
us simply because it seems to be a part of a universal tendency in Prot- 
estant Christendom. 


DIVERSITY IN SCRIPTURE TRANSLATION—ITS NECESSITY AND 
VALUE. 

AnyoONE who will compare the successive translations of the Scrip- 

tures, especially of the New Testament, will be led to inquire as to the 


necessity and utility of the varied and sometimes diverse rendering of 
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the same passage. An illustration of this statement will be found in an 
examination of the Revised Version. There were two companies, the 
British and the American, at work upon the English translation. This 
group of scholars, representing the foremost men in this work, were 
unable to agree in the rendering of many passages after the most care- 
ful scholastic discussion, and so it came to pass that the translation 
which the majority favored is in the text, while the expression of the 
minority is in the margin. Then, too, there were a number of places in 
which the American revisers differed from the conclusions of the English 
company. In the case of individual translators this is apparent also. A 
comparison of Wyclif with Tyndale and others will show marked dif- 
ferences. 

There are various methods of accounting for this fact. The nature of 
language makes great demands on the skill and patience of a translator 
Words in the original have diverse significations, growing out of the 
constant development of language. The same diversity in the meaning 
of words appears in the language into which the translation takes place. 
Our English version shows many instances in which words have a differ- 
ent meaning now from that which they had when they were first em- 


+ 


ployed. Such changes belong to the very nature of language. There is 


o 
g 
no possible way to avoid the modifications growing out of them. Differ 
ences of rendering growing out of diverse conceptions of the meaning of 
the words are therefore necessary. Further, these variants sometimes 
are due to ignorance of the precise conditions of the times with which 
the passage under consideration has to do. Language expresses itself 
with perfect accuracy to the interpreter only as he appreciates the cir- 
cumstances that called it forth. To catch the precise meaning of the 
old prophets is exceedingly difficult for the modern reader, because he 
is unacquainted with the exact conditions of the writer. The a 
curacy of the rendering will depend upon the measure with which the 
scholar grasps the environments in their entirety. If the words are 
viewed in relation to modern ideas they often seem infelicitous. Here is 
the field in which modern criticism finds such abundant scope, and we 
see at once the uncertainty which attends criticism based on so many 
subjective considerations. Of course it is the business of scholarsuip to 
ascertain from the writings themselves and from contemporaneous litera- 
ture what the conditions of the times were, but at best the conclusions 
are exceedingly precarious and give room for large diversities of opinion. 
The point which we are now considering, however, is to show that this 
difference in the conception of the environments of a passage will nec- 
essarily constitute variations in translation. There is a further reason 
for the matter we are considering, namely, the difficulty of grasping the 
train of thought. This is akin to the former consideration. One may 
know the circumstances, but not be able to detect those delicate shades 


of thought which were in the author’s mind, and hence the language 


is not perfectly transparent. A true translator must have a capacity for 
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apprehending the modes of thinking of individual writers. One scholar 
may be amply fitted to translate historical books who would be unable 
to render accurately the more philosophical portions. We may notice, 
further, that there are differences growing out of the complexities, and 
even the uncertainties, of grammatical laws. There are principles of 
syntax which are still matters of discussion among scholars, and they 
cannot fail to exert their influence. Men will be swayed by their ac- 
cepted conclusions, and it is not possible to secure absolute uniformity 
since there is yet incertitude in regard to the laws of language. 

While these various differences may at first sight seem to be evils, on 
the whole they serve very useful purpdses. They are not of a character 
to disturb our confidence in the word of God. They are all on the 
human side, and are the result of conditions which are inherent in our 
nature and environments. God’s word stands firm, and the sacred 
oracles give no uncertain sound. Those parts whose rendering admits of 
no doubtful sense so far outnumber the kind we have been considering 
that the latter serve as exceptions only, and not as constant factors in 
the unfolding of the sacred oracles. No doctrinal differences need re- 
sult, because all the fundamental doctrines of our holy religion ar 
clearly established by passages concerning whose meaning there is almost 
entire unanimity. These variances also broaden our vision of the won- 
ders of sacred truth. We see so many passages of Scripture which, 
whatever rendering may be given, furnish rich meanings to the careful 
inquirer, Hence it occurs that one may take each statement as an ex- 
pression of another side of sacred truth. Each form of translation may 
constitute a fitting division of a sermon. It is not affirmed that each is 
equally correct, but that each may carry for the reader a great moral 
or spiritual truth. 

Further, these changes afford scope for profound mental application, 
and thus deepen the intellectual life of God’s people. The quickening 
of the intellect is greatly promoted by the discussions which arise in the 
world of scholars and also in the Sunday school and by the fireside. 
The mental life of the Church is chiefly due to the great teachings of 
the Scripture, is stimulated by the efforts to reach the fine gold which 
often lies hidden beneath the surface, and the finder often rejoices in 
his prize in proportion to the labor required in securing it. 

We have thus attempted to remove some of the difficulties in the way 
of those who cannot understand why all passages should not be put in 
precisely the same form when rendered ina different languag: The 
very nature of the human mind and of human conditions makes it im- 
possible. The harmonies, however, are so marvelous that we cannot 


escape the conviction that a wat hful providence has been over those 


noble scholars who have done so much to make the sacred word clear to 
the minds of men. In tl ‘Itinerants’ Club” we have urged upon the 


ministers the importance of studying the versions of the Scriptures in 


the various languages as a means of understanding them. We may add 
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to that the importance of close attention to the various translations in 
the same language as one of the best methods of securing a knowledge 
effective for private study and for pulpit ministrations. 


PAUL'S VISION OF CHRIST, 1 COR, XV, 8. 


Tus passage of Scripture has been usually supposed to refer to 
our Lord’s appearance to Saul when he was on the way to Damascus, 
This view has been controverted by some who question any objective 
appearance of our Lord to Paul, and who maintain that the whole move- 
ment involved in the conversion of Paul was subjective and internal, 
and that the appearance here set forth was a manifestation to his spirit 
only. A recent work on Paul (Cone, p. 59), says: ‘‘The probability 
that he refers here to the same experience mentioned in Gal. i, 16, as 
God’s revelation of his Son in him is so great that it is not worth while 
toargue the case. Yet no one would assume on the ground of this latter 
passage that he had in mind anything but an inward manifestation, a 
conviction which left the matter beyond all question that Jesus was the 
Son of God and the Saviour, in the sense peculiar to his Gospel, the 
Gospel of the cross and of the uncircumcision. For it was on this rev- 
elation that he grounded his apostleship to the Gentiles.” 

The writer then proceeds to interpret the passage now under consider- 
ation (1 Cor, xv, 8) by a reference to 1 Cor. xv, 40, 44, where Paul dis- 
tinguishes between the natural and the spiritual body, and concludes 
that Paul ‘‘did not think of the resurrected Jesus as possessing a body 
of corruptible flesh which ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’ but as 
clothed with a spiritual corporeity.”. It is difficult to see any definite 
relation between the latter passage and the former one by which the 
author reaches the conclusion that the vision of Christ on his way to 
Damascus was not an objective view of his personality, for there is no 
statement of the form under which he saw him; but it is clearly indi- 
cated that he saw his Lord so as to know him, and that he heard his 
words, In answer to Paul’s question, ‘‘ Who art thou, Lord?” the an- 
swer was returned, ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 

The proper view of our passage is clearly shown by its immediate con- 
text, ‘‘He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that, he was 
seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that, he was 
seen of James; then of all the apostles.” Paul then adds, ‘‘ And last of 
all he was seen of me also.” This is a part of a continuous narrative of 
historical proofs of a single fact, namely, that Jesus Christ who had been 
crucified, had been raised from the dead ‘the third day according to 
the Scriptures.” In each case the appearance to these witnesses is de- 
scribed by the word 4647. What then was the character of the appear- 
ance to Cephas, to James, to the five hundred? Was it the spiritual ap- 


preliension of Jesus as the Saviour of men? What could it have been, 
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judging from the apostle’s language, but that he who had been crucified 
had risen from the dead, and that they had seen him “alive after his 
passion?” The same personality that had been put to death had risen 
trom the dead; and this fact was verified by credible witnesses, among 
whom were Peter and James. The precise nature of the resurrection 
body was not involved in this part of the apostle’s argument. He dis- 
cusses that subject in general terms in answer to objections in the latter 
part of the chapter. 

Another passage in Paul's writings advanced to show that the appear- 
ance of Jesus to Paul in 1 Cor. xv, 8, was merely a manifestation to his 
spirit is Gal. i, 15, 16, ‘‘ But when it pleased God . . . to reveal his Son 
in me,” It is clear that there is no exact indication in this passage as to 
the precise point in Paul’s life when this revelation took place. The 
natural reference is to the call which took place at the time of his con- 
version on the way to Damascus. This passage has been regarded as 
decisive against the accepted doctrine of the visible appearance of our 
Lord to Paul. If it were granted that this revelation was an inward 
manifestation only, there is no necessary contradiction. An external ap- 
pearance and an internal spiritual influence to the soul at the same time 
are perfectly consistent with each other. Similar instances of double 
manifestation are not wanting in the New Testament. Assuming the 
spiritual character of this revelation exclusively does not overthrow the 
general reference of our passage. 

A more exact examination of the clause, ‘‘ reveal his Son in me” (é 

?), shows that it need not be confined to an internal manifestation to 
Paul. The language is not ‘‘to me,” but ‘tin me.” It is not strictly 
rendered ‘‘within me.”” The ‘‘in” marks the sphere within which the 
revelation took place. It indicates that it was a personal revelation in 
his own case, one of which he was perfectly assured because it was per- 
sonal to himself. Lightfoot’s comment is worthy of citation here: ‘It 
does not speak of a revelation made inwardly to himself, but of a revela- 
tion made through him to others. The preposition év is used in preference 
to did, because St. Paul was not only the instrument in preaching the 
Gospel, but also in his own person bore the strongest testimony to its 
power.” The declaration of Paul that he received his apostleship ‘‘ not 
of man, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead” (Gal. i, 1), indicates that the revelation was 
made to Paul after Christ’s resurrection, and thus incidentally proves 
that the reference is to an objective appearance of Christ to Paul. 

That Paul had passed through a series of experiences which prepared 
the way in part for the influence of this supernatural manifestation of 
his risen Lord may well be conceded as in harmony with the expressions 
of Paul in his letters; but to set aside his visible appearance to Paul on 
the way to Damascus, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles and as 
referred to in the passage now before us, cannot be safely accepted as in 
harmony with a sound exegesis. 
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ARCHEZ;|OLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


SOUTH ARABIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


THERE is a growing belief among scholars—and this is made so much 
the more probable by recent discoveries in the Hadramant and Katabin 
—that the original home of the Semitic people must be sought in Arabia, 
and that the mother tongue of the several Semitic nations was Arabic. 
This is the theory of Professor Fritz Hommel, of the University of Mu- 
nich, who with much erudition argues that when Abraham (in Arabic 
Abi-ramu) left his native land he spoke pure Arabic, as did his numerous 
descendants down to the conquest of Canaan under Joshua. The Israel- 
ites did not speak Hebrew till the various tribes had settled in the prom- 
ised land. We have instances, though not common, of a victorious 
people adopting the language of the country conquered by them. The 
Northmen who invaded that part of France called Normandy must have 
done something of that kind. It is not maintained, however, that Abra- 
ham emigrated from Arabia to Canaan, but rather from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and that his ancestors had left southern Arabia and settled in Baby- 
lonia. Hommel further maintains that the Khammurabi dynasty was of 
Arabian origin. This supposition has much in its favor, No one can 
study the names of the kings descending from Khammurabi without at 
once noticing their Arabic coloring. This is equally true of common 
names, or those of private individuals as found in the contract tablets of 
the same period. Such names, as ‘‘ Ya’zar-ilu,” ‘‘ Samasriyfimi,” ‘ Jak- 
hzim,” and many others are, as Homme! has pointed out, of pure Arabic 
origin. If, as it seems very probable, the Arabic origin of Khammurabi 
and Abraham can also be fully established, much additional light will 
be thrown upon some questions of importance to the student of early 
Hebrew history. 

Both Pliny and Ptolemy, in speaking of the most important Arabian 
States and peoples, mention regions inhabited by the Mineans and Sabeans. 
The term ‘‘ Mineans ” will be comparatively new to most of our readers; 
not so, however, the word *‘Sabeans.” ‘‘ Saba” or ‘‘Sheba,” as written 
in our English versions, is a name quite familiar to all biblical students, 
This land was made famous by the visit of the Sabean queen to the court 
of Solomon at Jerusalem. There are also various references to Sheba as 
a country of some importance, both in the poetical and prophetical books 
of the Old Testament. Some scholars believe that the Mineans are men- 
tioned in three or four passages in the Hebrew Scriptures, as in Judg. 
x, 12, where the Maonites (that is, Mineans) are said to have oppressed 
the Israelites during the unsettled times of the Judges. The monuments 
of Arabia favor such a deduction, for it is clear from south Arabian in- 


scriptions that the Minean empire was one of great extent, ‘‘ stretching 
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northward to the peninsula of Sinai, even Gaza in Palestine for a time 
having been its tributary.” The term ‘‘Meunim” in Neh. vii, 52, is 
also believed by some to be the same as Mineans. It must also be ob- 
served that the Septuagint version in rendering Job ii, 11, makes Zophar 
the King of the Mineans (weap Mwvaiwy Baoirerc), Yet it is far from clear 
that the Hebrew writers of any of these passages had the Mineans in 
mind. These incidental references to the South Arabian empires in the 
Bible and in the Greek and Latin geographers are provokingly meager, 
and yet they are all the ancient testimony bearing upon the subject. 

It was left for modern times to discover additional data, which com- 
pletely established the greatness of one or two more buried and all but 
forgotten empires. It was in 1837 that two officers of the British navy, 
who happened to be stationed near Aden, called the attention of the 
learned world to extensive ruins and a number of strange inscriptions in 
characters unknown to them at San’a, the capital of Yemen. Their dis- 
coveries were published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in 1838. We next find a learned article in the Journal Asiatique, from 
the pen of Fulgence Fresnel, who wrote a history of the Arabs in pre- 
Islamitic times. These letters of Fresnel called the attention of the 
learned philologists of Europe to what they styled Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions, and it was not long till Gesenius, Ewald, and Rédiger had deci- 
phered several of them, A few years later (1843-45) Arnaud, a French 
scholar, succeeded in finding fifty-six more inscriptions, These were 
again discussed and deciphered, but without important results, so that 
the matter was allowed to drop and the interest in south Arabian monu- 
ments was all but dead. And it was not till 1869 that Halévy of Paris 
was sent by the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres to 
Yemen, where after untold toil, great suffering, and danger from hostile 
Arabs he succeeded in copying or obtaining squeezes of some six hun- 
dred and eighty-six inscriptions which for the most part were new. More 
than a decade after, that veteran Austrian explorer, Dr. Glaser, visited 
southern Arabia on a mission of discovery. He and Dr. Langer went 
over much the same ground as Halévy, some dozen years earlier. Never- 
theless, many new facts were gathered, and Dr. Glaser was so encouraged 
that he made three more visits between 1882-94, all in the interest of 
archeology. He traveled over a large part of the Hadramant and Na- 
batin, and brought back no less than two thousand and five hundred 
inscriptions of all kinds and ages, on which he is still working. 

But, although Arabia has long been a promising field for archeologists, 
yet most of the efforts so far have Jacked organization and thorough 
equipment. Many of the inscriptions already discovered are in the pos- 
session of Dr. Glaser, who seems in no haste to give them to the public. 
It is, therefore, a matter of great interest to know that a thoroughly 
organized expedition is now being sent out under the patronage of 
the Emperor of Austria. But, though his majesty has furnished the 
bulk of the money to carry on a systematic exploration in the Arabian 
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Peninsula, yet it is gratifying to know that the work partakes of 
an international character and that both the English and Swedish 
governments have promised a helping hand. From a note of Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht in the Sunday School Times we learn that Count 
Landberg, the great Swedish Arabic scholar, who has spent much of 
his life in the regions to be explored, will have charge of the party. 
This is fortunate, for a man possessing not only such eminent scholarly 
qualities for the prosecution of the work, but also having such influence 


with those high in authority as well as with the petty governors of 


the 
warlike people within whose territory inscriptions are found, will have 
unexcelled opportunities for thorough investigation. One of his chief 
assistants is Professor D. H. Mueller, of Vienna, well knewn as one of the 
best Semitic scholars of Europe, and one well versed in Semitic epi- 
graphy. These two men are accompanied by several distinguished scien 
tists and a large body of intelligent servants. The first avork of the ex 
pedition will be ‘‘ the exploration of the ruins of Shabwa (Sabota), the an- 
cient capital of Hadramant, which, according to communications from 
a shaykh of that region, abound in temples, palaces, sculptures, and 
inscribed marble slabs.” We shall eagerly wait for reports from the 
party, for we have every right to expect new light, not only upon the 
Sabeans, but also regarding the more obscure Mineans. 

As already stated, south Arabian monuments or inscriptions were 
grouped together as Himyaritic. This is too vague, for the monuments 
discovered and studied by Dr. Glaser and others during the past few 
years clearly show that there are at least two kinds of inscriptions con- 
taining two well-defined dialects, the one, according to Dr. Glaser, be- 
longing to the Mineans and the other to the Sabeans, Let us then keep 
in mind that ‘‘Ma‘an” and ‘‘Seba” are not convertible terms. The 
two peoples did not speak the same dialect, nor indeed is it at all prob- 
able that both empires flourished during the same period. This may ac- 
count for the paucity of reference to the Mineans in the Old Testament 
and other sources. The Sabeans, on the other hand, are known to the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions as early at least as 733 B. C., for we read 
that they were tributary to both Sargon and Tiglath-pileser ITI. 

But now a word as to the Sabean inscriptions, These, according to 
Glaser and Hommel, may be divided into three groups, (1) Those in 
which the rulers of Seba are called ‘‘ Mukarrib” or ** Makrub,” that is, 
priest-kings, 1000-800 B. C.; (2) Those in which the rulers are styled 
‘kings of Seba,” 700-200 B. C.; (3) The Neo-Sabean inscriptions which 
come down to about 600 A. D. In the earlier of this third group the 
ruler is called ‘‘ King of Saba and Dhu-Rardin,” while in those after 
300 A. D. he is styled ‘‘King of Saba, Dhu-Rardin, Hadramant, and 
Yemnat.” The longest of the Sabean monuments is what is known as the 
Sirwah inscription, written about 700 B. C. This long document, con 


taining no less than one thousand words, was copied by Dr. Glaser in 


1888. He also took an excellent squeeze of the same, so that it can bx 
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studied with greatest accuracy. It was probably composed by or for 
one of the priest-kings to celebrate his victory over several allied ene- 
mies. The regions invaded, the towns destroyed, and the number of 
those captured or killed in the battle are all given in detail. 

Now the question may be asked, How does the Old Testament know 
so much of Seba and have so little or nothing to say of Ma’an or the 
Minean kingdom? If the answer proposed by Glaser and Hommel be 
correct another important argument is adduced in favor of the great 





antiquity of Hebrew literature and the early date of some of the Old 
Testament writings. Glaser argues that the Sabean line of kings were 
preceded by a Minean dynasty which was overthrown by the Sabeans. 
He contends, and so does Hommel, that the empire of the Mineans was 
completely swallowed up by the Sabeans, Dr. Margoliouth in comment- 
ing upon the arguments of Glaser says: ‘‘ Besides the greater antiquity 
of the Minean character and dialect may be noticed the fact that most of 
the names occurring in the Minean inscriptions are prehistorical, while 
those in the Sabean inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Mineans are not mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, and must there- 
fore have been powerful before the intervention of the Assyrians in the 
affairs of Arabia; that, whereas Saba is mentioned in some Minean in- 
scriptions, the Mineans are never mentioned in those of Saba.” There 
are many feasons for believing that the Minean empire was as old as 
the Exodus, or, as Sayce puts it, that ‘‘Ma’an was a prosperous and cul- 


tured realm” 


while Moses was leading the Hebrews from Egypt to 
Canaan. Indeed, Glaser believes that the oldest Minean inscriptions 
belong to the close of the Hyksos dynasty. It is evident that the Min- 
eans ruled for a long period, and that their empire was extensive. 

What bearing has all this upon Old Testament criticism? Much in 
every way. The modern destructive critic seems to believe that the 
Hebrews were at the time of the Exodus and for centuries later semi- 
barbarous nomads, without culture and thoroughly incapable of the re- 
ligious thought presented in the Pentateuch. The Tel-el-Amarna 
letters have already clearly established the extent of Babylonian and 
Egyptian civilizations, which reached from the Euphrates through Syria, 
along the Mediterranean coast, into the interior of Palestine, down into 
Egypt, and even several hundred miles up the Nile. If, now, it can 
be shown that there was an empire of power and intelligence in the 
Arabian Peninsula, extending from the Gulf of Aden beyond the wilder- 
ness through which the Israelites passed, it will indeed be difficult to 
think that the seed of Abraham was less civilized than the neighboring 
nations. The Hebrews, account for it as we may, have left us purer lit- 
erature, loftier thoughts, sublimer poetry, and more equitable laws than 
any other people of antiquity. This is true, even if we admit—which we 
do not—that not a syllable of the Old Testament was written before the 
Babylonian captivity. What people possessed anything comparable to 
the Old Testament, even as early as the time of Alexander the Great ? 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


COOPERATION IN MISSION FIELDS. 


A GREAT deal is being said and written in these days about the eco- 
nomic necessity of cooperation by missionary organizations in the same 
or adjoining fields of occupancy. It is an old subject, and there has not 
been much progress in its discussion for many years. The spirit of fra 
ternity has strengthened, and there has been some practical advance in 
consequence of that and of the common sense of Anglo-Saxons who oc- 
cupy the Protestant mission fields of non-Christian lands. While there 
is little disposition on the part of the home Churches to give up what 
might be termed even nonessentials in doctrine, yet, during recent years, 
the feeling of charity toward those of differing conviction has been 
growing among the denominations. 

There are at present some difficulties which seem insuperable for com- 
bined action in lines where its benefits are conceded. Among these is 
that of separate treasuries. Whenever a denomination is asked to join 
others in the support of educational institutions which they might sus- 
tain in common there arises at once the question of proportion in the 
contributions which they should make. Their treasuries are of unequal 
strength and the benefits which will accrue to them are quite as varied. If 
Presbyterian or Methodist societies desire to unite in sustaining a theo- 
logical seminary these same questions arise. They may not be insuper- 
able, but they require thought and nice adjustment if they continue to 
be harmoniously administered. Then, where there is joint responsibility, 
the special interest is liable to be weaker than in those features of mis- 
sionary work for which the several societies are separately responsible. 
If the issue arise as to whether moneys shall be appropriated to a union 
educational institution or to some essential work of the individual soci- 
ety, the latter claim will naturally be given the preference. 

The Rev. Dr. A. Sutherland’s paper before the missionary officers’ 
meeting in January, 1899, was as strong a plea for comity and coopera- 
tion as could well be compacted. He thought the aim of the societies 
should be the establishment of a Christian Church, not the reproduction 
of denominational churches. He quoted a missionary of Amoy to the 
effect that the hindrance to this policy did not come from the mission 
fields, but from the home Churches, ‘‘It is you foreigners that keep us 
apart,” was the formula put in the mouth of Chinese Christians by 
another, missionary. This is in a sense true, but the home organizations 
are conducted on separate financial bases, and these control the practical 
operation of union missions in foreign fields. Besides, the experience of 


the denominations at home with union missions and union churches has 


not been satisfactory. 
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Dr. Sutherland's proposition to observe strict geographical boundaries 
in missions has been as a rule observed wherever established, but expe- 
rience is forcing t 


the front the question whether territorial lines are 
always the best boundaries. In our India work it has proven far more 
effective to follow the lines of race and tribe. We secured access to cer 
tain castes, and the work followed these lines, through missions with 
established geographical boundaries—a course which made it possible 
for us to reach the people when the mission to which was allotted that 
territory could not. Nor has there been serious objection to our pene- 
trating the territory of a sister mission for this particular work. The 
question of boundaries is, in fact, not yet determined on practical bases, 
and Christian brotherliness can alone ultimately decide what modifica- 
tions of territorial boundaries will accomplish the largest results. But 
missions as a rule have come ‘‘to a friendly understanding with each 
other with regard to their respective spheres of influence.” 

Cooperation in respect to acts of administration and discipline is 
largely possible, more so than the practice of some missionaries would 
indicate. It is a shame for one mission to take the members which 
another has ejected on moral grounds, unless in very unusual circum- 
stances. Missions, too, might at least try to adopt some nearly uniform 
scale of payment to native agents, though after full debate upon the 
subject there are instances where the missions have thought this course 
to be impracticable. In the matter of publishing houses and hospitals, 
also, to which Dr. Sutherland alludes in his paper, it seems far more 
practicable to secure common action among the missions than in the case 
of educational institutions, the financial difficulty in the way of whose 
joint management has been already noticed. 

The societies of Nort: America are seeking to exemplify this spirit of 
comity in regard to the new territory presumably opened to Protestant 
missionary work in the islands lost to Spain. Committees have been 
appointed to consider the fraternal distribution of territory, and delega 
tions have been appointed to visit Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, 
to report to their respective boards, This is a hopeful indication of in- 
creasing economy in missionary matters. No less than eight boards are 
contemplating work in Cuba, or have actually begun it—the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the General 
Conference of Free Baptists, the United Brethren in Christ, the American 
Church Missionary Society, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
New York and Indiana Yearly Meetings of the Friends. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the 
Southern Baptists propose work in Porto Rico. The Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary Society and the American Baptist Missionary Union contemplate 
operations in the Philippines. The Protestant Episcopalians have been 
conducting work in Cuba for twenty-five years past. The Methodist 


Episcopal Church has a successful mission in Malaysia, and the proximity 
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of their work at Singapore and other portions of the Archipelago has 
seemed to make it incumbent on them to take up work in the Philippine 
Islands. It is delightful, at least, to note the spirit of fraternity which 
obtains at this juncture among the various missionary societies of the 
general Church in the United States and their determination to avoid 
mischievous rivalry and to study the broadest economics of energy, as 


well as of finance. 


IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 

Or the great numbers of travelers who are visiting Palestine in thes« 
times one wonders that so few show any interest in the existing religious 
forces of the country. The large proportion of tourists go, of course, 
to transport themselves, as much as possible, by the study of topography, 
geography, and archeology, into Bible times, and to rehabilitate the 
scenes which gave birth to the sacred text that is the ground of their 
hopes and the guide of their conduct But a small proportion of these 
casual visitors learn anything of the present religious conditions of the 
population or of the enterprises which make for their advancement or 
retrogression, Yet there is scarcely a spot of similar size in the world 
where so many contending forces meet as in this small tract of country. 
It has ever been thus through all the history of Palestine. It is the 
smallest country in the world, and yet every foot of it has been fought 
over and every foot of it is subject to strife to-day. The political in- 
terests of the land are involved in the religious. There are five forces in 
fierce contest for the supremacy of Syria and Palestine,and these antago- 
nistic powers are watching each other’s direct and indirect movements 
in hottest jealousy— the Jews of several sects, the Moslem, the orthodox 
Greek, the Roman Catholic, or papal, Church, and the several sects of 
Protestants. 

The Zionist movement, which looks to the gathering and settlement 
of Jews in Palestine, has resulted in the establishment of several agri- 
cultural Hebrew colonies. Singularly enough this has become a source 
of disturbance among Jews themselves, the fellahin stoutly opposing 
these immigrations, even to violence, driving them in some instances 
from their settlements. The sultan himself has antagonized this move- 
ment by prohibiting outside Jews entering the land except on a permit 
extending over thirty days. As the oppression of the Jews in Russia 
has been a large factor in this movement toward Palestine, and as the 
czar does not wish them to emigrate, it is not improbable that the sultan 
has made these restrictions at the czar’s suggestion or dictation. The 
recently arrived Jews from Europe are under the protection of the con- 
suls of the countries from which they came, but there is no centralized 
protection for them as a whole. Meanwhile the Jews, themselves inhab- 
itants of Palestine, are intensely bitter toward Christians of every name, 
and even fulminate their anathemas against Christian schools, hospitals, 
and every other form of Christian benevolence. Their animosity is so 
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silly or insane and suicidal that they have actually forbidden their kins- 
men to accept treatment at the new hospital of the London Jews’ So- 
ciety in Jerusalem or to receive charitable aid from any Christian source 
whatsoever. 

The Mohammedans thrive under the patronage of the sultan. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Dr. Henry H. Jessup, in The Mission World, 
not less than eleven emirs in Mount Lebanon, whose families have been 
Maronites and Greek Catholics for a hundred years, have recently become 
Moslems and have been appointed to lucrative and responsible posts in 
the Turkish civil service. 

Dr. Jessup says the Roman Catholics, under the patronage of France, 
are everywhere aggressive, and are buying land and erecting buildings 
in towns and small villages, and, furthermore that, while France expels 
the Jesuits from France, that country expends millions of francs an- 
nually in supporting them as political agents, educators, and intriguers 
in Turkey. He declares that they have orders to open schools, under 
the direction of Catholic teachers, on land adjoining Protestant and 
Greek schools, when it is possible. 

The Russians have shown latterly the intensest interest in the work of 
saving the Greek Church in Palestine and Syria. Within a few years 
they have opened one hundred and thirty schools. They are aiming at 
securing Syrian bishops and patriarchs, in opposition to the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Sepulcher, a section of the Church which has great 
wealth. In Syria this conflict as carried on by the Greek Church has 
been specially fierce during recent years. In Palestine the Greek Rus- 
sians are active in political intrigue, and are erecting buildings wherever 
it is possible so to do. This, too, we learn from Dr. Jessup’s article, to 
which allusion has been made. 

The Protestants, of which there are five nationalities, have some 
ten thousand adherents. Of course the recent German demonstration, 
under the patronage of the sultan, over the emperor's visit, and the 
concessions obtained on that occasion, have placed the German emperor 
on the highest Protestant pedestal. But it has, according to Dr. Jessup, 
given dignity to Protestantism in the eyes of the Moslems and has se- 
riously damaged the Roman Catholic or French prestige. He thinks it 
has given the German emperor the chance to exercise an influence 
throughout the entire Turkish empire in favor of liberty of conscience 
for all the people, whether he will so exercise it or not. 

This is a brief notice of the contending forces in that ‘‘ land, the 
smallest of all lands.” It may serve the purpose of an outline if persons 
interested in the Holy Land will note facts as they learn them, and clas- 
sify them according to this bold scheme. The poor land deserves bet- 
ter things of Christendom than to be the center of the jealousies of a 
half dozen Christian powers and as many sections of nominal Christians, 


‘*T came not to send peace, but a sword,” seems to find a strange ful- 
fillment in Palestine and Syria. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT, 


A. Berthoud. Among French-speaking Protestants this author is 
one of the foremost Christian apologists, having written no less than 
five apologetic works since 1886. His latest work on this subject is his 
greatest, and is entitled Apologie du christianisme (Christian Apology 
Lausanne, Bridel, and Paris, Fischbacher, 1898. The work is devoted 
to what Berthoud calls the ‘‘ Christian fact,” that is, the Gospel or the in- 
tervention of God through Christ for the redemption of man. In the first 
part he shows the demand of the human soul for this Christian fact; in 
the second part, under ‘‘ Christianity and Science,” the possibility of the 
Christian fact; and in the third part, under ‘‘ Christianity and History,” 
the reality of the fact. There is nothing particularly new in his de- 
velopment of the subject in hand, although it is well done. He is inter- 
esting, however, as marking a stage of change in theological thought. 
No man can wisely write apology to-day as it could have been and was 
written even twenty-five years ago. Works on apology must vary with 
the needs of the age for which they are written. But, inaddition to this, 
thereare few who would venture to defend positions which twenty-five 
years ago were almost universally held by evangelical Christians. Ber- 
thoud is professor in the Ecole de théologie de )’Oratoire, in Geneva. 
Among his predecessors were d’Aubigné and Gaussen, the latter of whom 
defended the verbal inspiration of the Bible. From this position Ber- 
thoud has receded. He makes a clear distinction between revelation and 
Scripture, which he holds to bea record of revelation. He recognizes the 
right of historical criticism in the investigation of these records, and ad- 
mits that the Bible lays no claims to authority outside the realm of re- 
ligion. He does not hesitate to acknowledge errors and irreconcilable 
divergencies in the biblical traditions. His conception of the miraculous 
is also quite modern, since he characterizes that conception of miracle 
which makes it a violation of the laws of nature as senseless and godless. 
When it is remembered that this school in which Berthoud is professor 
was founded as a result of a religious revival, and that it stands for th« 
most strenuous conservatism of our time, the concessions which he makes 
to modern thought are the more remarkable. It may almost be said 
that they are to-day theological commonplaces. 


Christian Rogge. It is one of the striking features of German theol- 
ogy that so much of the most scholarly and valuable of it emanates from 


pastors. The fact is a splendid commentary on the excellence of the 
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course of preparation required for the ministry in Germany and also on 
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the possibility of uniting accurate and comprehensive learning with the 
details which devolve upon the pastor. Rogge has recently illustrated 
afresh these facts. In a work entitled Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Tes- 
tament: Seine Beurtheilung und Werthschitzung durch Christus und der 
Apostel (Worldly Possessions in the New Testament: Their estimate by 
Christ and the Apostles) Géttingen, Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1897, he 
has given to the student world a monograph of much value on the sub- 
ject of Christian sociology. Rogge holds with many others that the 
Gospel of Luke is distinctly opposed to riches and favorable to poverty. 
But this he regards as in part due to its failure to reproduce the exact 
spirit of the teachings of Jesus reiative to worldly possessions. He 
thinks the gospels, properly understood, show that Jesus lived as much 
with the rich as with the poor. Although Jesus demanded that his 
apostles should leave all to follow him, he did not make this forsaking 
of wealth a universal condition of discipleship. He thinks that while 
the later Jews vigorously opposed the powerful and the rich, Jesus took 
a different course, confining himself strictly to the domain of religion 
and making no difference between the rich and the poor, but holding 
such distinctions as having no relation whatever to the kingdom of God. 
The attitude of Jesus toward wealth was settled by his law of love, and 
when the rich showed no compassion for their poorer neighbors he was 
driven by his love to denounce them. At most riches are a hindrance to 
genuine participation in the labors and blessings of the kingdom. Jesus 
warned against wealth, not out of considerations connected with the sal- 
vation of its possessor, but on account of its uncertainty and its tend- 
ency to choke out the good that is in the heart. He was not opposed to 
wealth, but to covetousness. Rogge even goes as far as to say that Jesus 
taught a beneficent use of money, which was well pleasing in God’s sight. 
Many of these positions are not new. Yet they are well argued and 
drawn from the text itself. The principal difficulty with Rogge’s views 
is founded on their separation from the more general consideration of the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Erlauterungen und Erganzungen zu Janssen’s Geschichte des deut- 
schen Volkes. Luther’s Lebensende. Hine kritische Untersuchung 
(Elucidations and Supplements to Janssen’s History of the German People, 
Luther’s Last Days, A Critical Investigation). By Dr. Nikolaus Paulus. 
Freiburg i, B., Herder, 1898. The excitement caused in Germany by 
the original publication of Janssen’s volume dealing with the effect of 
the Reformation under Luther upen the German people has even now 
scarcely died away. Janssen took the position that the Reformation 
brought to an end the golden period of the Middle Ages in Germany. 
He spared no pains to misrepresent everything and everybody connected 
with the Reformation, if thereby he could glorify the Roman Catholic 
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Middle Ages and show the alleged evils of Protestantism. Already 
Romanists themselves are beginning to retract some of the slanders 
published by Janssen. In Paulus’s book we have an instance of how 
Roman Catholics first slanderthe dead, and are thereafter compelled by 
the "most unequivocal testimony to confess their wrong. So with refer- 
ence to the manner in which Luther came to his death. He did not die 
by his own hand. He did not die cursing God and man. He did not 
die in a drunken revel. All these things are now demonstrated by this 
work of a Roman Catholic and by others equally unassailable. Still, 
whether intentionally or not, Paulus has not escaped the Romanist pre 
judice in dealing with Luther. He calls attention to the custom of th 
later Middle Ages, according to which all manner of evil was spoken of 
the dying hours of theological opponents. There can be no doubt that 
such was the case, and Protestants were by no means guiltless. They 
told the most fearful tales of the death-bed scenes of Jesuits and other 
champions of Romanism, and attempted to show that the judgment of 
God was upon Roman dignitaries, clergy, princes, and statesmen. The 
Lutherans told such stories of the Zwinglians and the Calvinists of 
the Lutherans. Forty pages of the book are given up to the illus 
tration of the sins of Protestants in this direction, and but eleven 
that of Romanists. This is a wholly perverted proportion. But the 
worst feature of Paulus’s book in this direction is that he appears to 
make Lutherans responsible for this execrable custom. A careful ex 
amination of Luther's works shows that he was, considering his times, 
almost a model in this direction, though censurably violent in the use of 
denunciatory language regarding the living. The time will come when 
this slander of Paulus also against Luther will be taken back. 


Martin Luther in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung. 2. Teil 1 
Hiilfte, 1525-1532. (Martin Luther Portrayed in Relation to his Times, 
Second Part, First Half, 1525-1532.) By Arnold E. Berger. Berlin, E. 
Hoffmann & Co., 1898. The greatness of Luther is apparent from the 
fact that the literature relating to him continues to grow. Three mon- 
umental biographies of Luther have been undertaken in very recent 
years—those of Késtlin, Kolde, and Berger—to say nothing of the works 
on his personal opinions, his relations to various interests and the like. 
The world never forgets those who have done it a real service. The 
portion of the Berger biography of Luther here noticed has some vir- 
tues which distinguish it from all others. True to the general title of 
the work the author omits nothing which seems to him necessary to shed 
light on the events and spirit of Luther’s times. For example, we 
have eighteen pages devoted to an account of the beginning and prog- 
ress of the Reformation under Zwingli. He gives us twenty-seven pages 
on the differences between the emperor (Charles VY) and the pope on 


the tendencies of the Reformation in Spain, and on the policy of the 
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emperor with reference to the world at large. These are specimens of 
the fullness of the material afforded the reader for the estimate of the 
times in which Luther lived and of Luther’s relation to them. Berger 
has been criticised for the introduction of so much matter apparently 
aside from the purposes of a biography. It has been claimed that one 
forgets he is reading a life of Luther, in the midst of so much which 
has no direct bearing on the subject. The justice of such a criticism 
must be judged differently, according as the standpoints of readers dif- 
fer. If one wishes pleasant reading, the sense of a continuous story of 
thrilling interest, this book will hardly answer. If one wishes to study 
the life of Luther in its conditions, its manifestations, and its wide-reach- 
ing effects, the work is unsurpassed. Judged also by the intention of 
the author, this peculiarity of his work must be commended, since it is 
exactly what he proposed. Nor can he be justly criticised for not 
always consciously and clearly pointing out the connection of the mate- 
rial he supplies with the purpose he has in view. Something may safely 
be trusted to the intelligence of the reader. It must be reckoned a de- 
cided advantage from the standpoint of the study of Luther in connection 
with his times that abundant material for the illustration of his times is 
furnished, The only criticism of moment that we offer is that Berger 
makes. Luther too much a representative, an offspring, and not suffi- 
ciently a molder of, his times, as he preeminently was. 


Binleitung in das Neune Testament (Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. Two volumes), By Theodor Zahn. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 
Nachf., 1897-1899. Zahn’s vast learning in the field of history of the 
canon of the New Testament, and his decidedly conservative attitude on 
all questions of biblical criticism, lend to this work a singular impor- 
tance. It is doubtful whether it would be too much to say that it is the 
greatest work on the conservative side yet produced. Zahn defends the 
genuineness of all the New Testament writings. In this, indeed, he 
does not differ so greatly from Harnack, his great rival, who says that 
there is probably in all the New Testament but one truly pseudonymous 
document, namely, 2 Peter. According to Zahn all the gospels were 
written after 60 A. D., and in the order in which they stand in our New 
Testament. He thinks that Matthew was written originally in Aramaic, 
before the year 63, and Mark in Greek about 64, while the Greek Mat- 
thew originated about 85. Concerning the relation of Mark to Matthew 
he says: ‘‘ Since we know nothing of the date of Matthew’s gospel, ex- 
cept that it was written before Mark, and that Mark began his gospel 
at the earliest in 64, and since there is nothing in the two gospels to 
show that the gospel of Matthew was written before or after 61-63 and 
that of Mark before or after 64-70, it is not improbable that Mark, 
during his journey in Palestine in 62, 63, became acquainted with the 
newly-written gospel of Matthew, took a copy of it with him to Rome, 
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This also he confirms by a comparison of the text. 
as far as his use of tradition is concerned, but his treatment of the 
synoptic problem is, nevertheless, somewhat unsatisfactory. 
ple, he dismisses the relationship of Matthew and Luke with two pages, 
though the many points of difference, on the one side, and of similarity 
on the other, make the problem one of the most difficult known to 
biblical criticism. The source of this weakness is, undoubtedly, due to 
Zahn’s dependence upon early tradition. This dependence, unfortu- 
nately, is dangerous. For most of the early writers who speak unques- 
tionably on this subject lived a hundred years or more after the gospels 
are supposed to have been written. More attention should, therefore, 


have been given to the critical method. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Cremation and the Church in Wiirtemberg. 


home of the deceased, but forbade any participation by them at the time 
when the ashes of a cremated person are deposited in their final resting 
place. This many of the clergy feel to be a hardship, since they are 
thus deprived of their accustomed privilege even in the case of honored 
and beloved members both of the Church and community, while the 
exercises at the grave have to be turned over to unconsecrated persons, 


sounded during the exercises in the home. 


depraved whose body is regularly buried. 


A New Departure in Genevan Church Life. 





and soon thereafter employed it in the writing of his own gospel.” 
thinks it also probable that the Greek translator of Matthew's Aramaic 
gospel employed the gospel of Mark to aid him in his difficult task. 
These suppositions Zahn proceeds to substantiate by a comparison of the 
text of Matthew and Mark. As to the third. gospel, Zahn thinks it 
probable that in its composition Luke employed Mark but not Matthew. 
Zahn is very strong, 


In 1894 the Consistory 


issued a decree permitting the clergy to conduct certain exercises in the 


Recently, however, it has been decreed that, if the friends of a person 
about to be cremated request the privilege, the church bell may be 
It is believed by many 
acquainted with the circumstances that this must lead at length to the 
recognition of cremation as a legitimate Christian method of dispos- 
ing of the bodies of the dead. The friends of this new practice claim 
that the clergy are not now permitted to show as much respect to the 
memory of the most honorable person who is cremated as to the most 


The churches of Geneva 
are composed of two principal parties, distinguished by their adherence 
or opposition to the newer theories relative to the Bible and theology in 
general. For a long time this condition of affairs has led to what all 
recognize as unseemly results. In the choice of new pastors one party 
or the other is defeated, or else the election is a compromise which suits 
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veither party. As there are two or more pastors in each church who 
alternate in the preaching, the congregation is liable to be treated to 
divergent, if not contradictory, teaching at successive services. This is 
not only confusing to the mind but distracting to the spiritual life. To 
remedy some or all of these defects the conservative party propose to 
erect a building centrally located where only that kind of preachers and 
preaching shall be afforded which they can approve. Here all the con- 
servatives will gather from all the churches in Geneva. The peculiarity 
of the plan consists in the fact that these conservatives do not propose 
to sever their connection with the churches to which they belong. 
Hence the organization is not to be called a “ church,” but an “‘ asso- 


ciation,” and it does not contemplate the administration of the sacra- 
ments, for which the members of the association are still to be depend- 
ent upon their regular pastors. The association purposes to carry on 
the work of evangelization in fitting places, and to employ to this end 
as many laymen as are adapted and disposed to enter upon that im- 
portant work. At this distance from the city of Geneva it looks as 
though the plan could not be carried out without such modification as 
to result in a strictly separatist movement, 


The Effect cf Confirmation in the German Church. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to speak of the ineffectiveness of confirmation. For it 
is acknowledged that, while all favor confirmation as a solemn and beau- 
tiful custom, few of those confirmed ever enter the Church afterward, 
except on very especial occasions. It is claimed that confirmation, for 
the vast majority, marks the period when neglect of the Church begins. 
The causes of this state of things are numerous. The character of the 
instruction previously given is in part to blame. It consists too much in 
a mere memorizing and repetition of the catechism. The classes are too 
large, and too little effort is made to interest the catechumens in the 
Church and in a life of devotion to God. Then, it is felt that the par- 
ents do not fully appreciate the nature of confirmation. Often they 
make confirmation day the occasion for gifts which minister, not to relig- 
ious thoughtfulness, but to personal vanity. It is made a gala day, 
and is closed with festivities at night which serve to obliterate com- 
pletely any serious thoughts confirmation might have aroused. As a 
result it is looked forward to as a day of worldly pleasure, rather than as 
the beginning of a religious life. How little religious impression is 
often made by catechization and confirmation the writer infers from the 
knowledge he has of a boy who, after his first communion immediately 
following confirmation, left the church, saying, “ That is one good job 
off mv hands.” Methodists give too little attention to religious instruc- 
tion. But any who feel that instruction can take the place of a divine 
work in the heart should consider what the effect of such instruction is 


whenever it is relied upon. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue brazen defiance of public opinion now shown by Mormonism is a 
feature of present national life to which many witnesses bear testimony. 
One of these confirmatory proofs is found in the words of Eugene Young, 
who writes in the North American for April upon the ‘* Revival of the 
Mormon Problem.” He finds ‘‘a subtle connection” between our na- 
tional disturbances and the growth.of Mormonism. ‘‘The war with 
Mexico,” he writes, ‘‘found the so-called Latter Day Saints leaving our 
Republic, embittered against all things American, and determined to 
find in the unexplored West a haven where they could be free from in- 
terference. ... The beginning of the Civil War found this same 
people restrained from open sedition only by the presence among them 
of a strong military force that was woefully needed for stamping out 
the first flames of rebellion in the South, . . . Such, indeed, was their 
disloyalty to their country in its time of peril that the troops, when 
called away for service against the forces of secession, destroyed cannon 
and ammunition rather than leave these stores where they might fall 
into Mormon hands. . . . The contest, begun with the Civil War, lasted 
for thirty years; and, after they had exhausted every resource in their 
efforts to defend themselves, the Mormons declared the y had surren- 
dered to overwhelming power.” This surrender, however, meant only a 
suspension of the practice of polygamy; and, by the showing of Mr 
Young, a return to their former practices, renounced for the privilege of 
admission to the Union, has now been made. ‘It is not strange,” he 
continues, ‘‘that, at a time when the nation is preoccupied with great 
world problems, this people, whose one idea is that they are to over 
turn all worldly government, should have found their opportunity of 
presenting again to Congress those principles for which they had sacri- 
ficed so much. That they have never really abandoned the idea of one 
day making these principles triumphant, and that their pretended sur- 
reuder was only a ruse to gain the protection of statehood, are thoughts 
that are now impressing the minds of those who have followed the 
course of Mormonism since the supposed revolution in their faith.” 
The manifesto of Wilford Woodruff, late Mormon “ prophet,” in 1890, 
was, in fact, not ‘‘a formal abandonment" of polygamy. ‘‘ There is‘not 
one syllable in authoritative Mormon utterances to show that the obli- 
gation to ‘do the works of Abraham’ has been lessened in the th« ology 
of the Church. There is nothing to show for what time the doctrine 
is suspended, and the inference is obvious that, whenever the Mormon 
priesthood shall decide to end the period of suspension, the revelation 


of Joseph Smith—still threatening damnation to those who refuse obedi- 


ence—will have all its old force in Mormon theology.” As to the ‘‘ other 


objec tionable ph ise of Mormonism ’—the fact of churt hly interference 
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in political matters—Mr. Young holds that the doctrine ‘‘ has not been 
modified, but at best merely altered in its application.” The “ revela- 
tions of secret manipulations made within the last three years demon- 
strate that at no time have the Church leaders lost their control of poli- 
tics. . . . At present the control of affairs in Utah lies wholly with the 
priesthood, It has spread its influence from Lethbridge, in Canada, to 
the center of Chihuahua, in Mexico. Mormons have eleven members of 
the legislature in Idaho; their settlements are spreading through Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, and Nevada. Their ambition is to 
control the nations of the world, . . . They gained 63,000 in member- 
ship last year, exceeding all other Churches in their success in missionary 
work. Aggressive, devoted, determined, they present again a problem 
The article, asa 


that well merits the attention of our wisest statesmen.’ 
whole, is a strenuous appeal to American patriotism and Christian princi- 
ple. A foe to republican institutions is in our own household. Mr. 
Roberts, the polygamist, should not retain his seat in Congress, and his 
expulsion should be but the first of a series of drastic measures looking 
to the suppression of Mormonism in the interest of the body politic. 


The opening article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, by Professor W. 
J. Beecher, D.D., is entitled ‘*The Books of the Old Testament versus 
Their Sources.” The author's ‘‘main contention” is that ‘‘the study of 
the books themselves” is more important than that of their origin. 
‘*We ought to note,” he concludes, ‘‘that many of our recent works on 
Old Testament introduction, the history of Israel, the history of religions, 
apologetics, Old Testament criticism, are mainly not proper treatments 
of these subjects, but discussions as to the readjustments required in 
them in view of the opinions that have become current concerning the 


sources of the Old Testament. . . . We ought to be aware that these are 
large and fertile fields of Old Testament study which have for some dec- 
ades mainly lain fallow. And some of us ought to try to raise crops 
from some of these fields... The second paper, by the Honorable F. J. 


Lamb, treats of ‘‘The Trial of Jesus: Its Value in the Foundation of 
Faith.” The position taken is, in a word, as follows: ‘‘ The result of the 


evidence of the trial of Jesus . . . is as glorious and perfect a triumph 
over the logical and legal presumption of guilt . . . as his resurrection 


was over death and the grave. But that evidence and the record of it 
was, and must ever be, indispensable to justify that result; nothing else 
to rational minds could or can take its place or produce that result.” 
The Rev. C. C. Merrill, continuing his discussion of ‘‘The Christian 
Conception of Wealth,” concludes that a man is to handle his possessions 
on ‘* the principle of stewardship, as a trustee,” and that he is to expend 
his wealth ‘‘ for the welfare of other men, either as individuals or in so- 
ciety.” In the fourth article the Rev. Noah Lathrop writes vigorously 
of ‘*‘The Holy Scriptures and Divorce.” One of his conclusions is: 
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‘‘The subject of divorce is not exhaustively treated by any teacher or 
writer of Holy Scripture; but two specific sins are mentioned which viti- 
ate and dissolve the marriage bond—one by Jesus, showing the scope of 
the statute of Moses, another by Paul, indicating Christian liberty in 
cases of desertion—and these evidently are examples which show the 
application of a great general truth, that he who presumptuously despises, 
tramples on law, forfeits the benefits and protection of law. The prin- 
ciple is indicated in many places in Scripture.” Professor E. I. Bos- 
worth in the fifth article considers ‘‘The Influence of the Damascus 
Vision upon Paul’s Theology,” and shows that the apostle, after his con 
version, ‘‘ gained his idea of the purpose of the law,” reached ‘‘ the con- 
clusion that faith constitutes a man righteous,” realized that ‘‘ the death 
of the Messiah was a colossal sacrifice offered for the whole world,” and 
came to see that there was ‘‘absolutely no distinction to be made be- 
tween Jew and Gentile in the presentation of the Gospel.” Article six, 
entitled ‘‘ Professor Park’s Ninetieth Anniversary, with Letters from 
Pupils and Friends,” contains expressions of esteem for the aged theo- 
logian from many of the most conspicuous Christian leaders throughout 
the land. In the seventh article Dr. N. D. Hillis discusses ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Jesus Christ in Civilization,” and shows that ‘‘the waxing fame 
of Christ is the most striking fact of our era.” Article eight, by D. 8. 
Gregory, D.D., notices ‘‘Cedmon, the First Great English Poet,” and 
calls the subject of its sketch ‘‘the chief representative of the earliest 
English attempts at literary expression.” In the next article Z. Swift 
Holbrook writes of ‘‘ The Future of Trusts.” Some indication of their 
‘*phenomenal growth” is found in the fact that ‘‘ thirty-two trusts, in- 
corporated in New Jersey alone, represent an aggregate capital stock of 
#1, 208,866,200.” After showing that the alternative of trusts cannot bx 
State or municipal socialism the writer concludes that their future 
‘*must be along the same line of evolution that gave them birth,” but 
that ‘‘they may pass out of the hands of the few into the control of the 
many, from under the dominion of selfish men into the power of men 
with consciences,” The final article, by G. F. Wright, shows the errors 
of ‘*‘*Christian Scientists,’” and makes the Church responsible for a 
right presentation of truth to unsatisfied men. 


At no time in the history of the modern pulpit have the literary de- 
mands upon the preacher been greater than now. This is conclusively, 
shown by G. K. Berry in his article on ‘‘The Minister as a Student,” 
which appears in the Christian Quarterly for April. ‘‘The time has 
largely passed in enlightened America,” he writes,” when a physician 
can buy his diploma, begin the practice of medicine, and depend upon 
the graveyard to hide his ignorance. A higher standard is required of 
lawyers and druggists than in former years. Missionaries must take a 
special course of two years before going to the foreign field. Why 
should our home ministers, who have in charge the training of immortal 
32—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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souls and are to lead the religious thought in the most enlightened com- 
munities, not be expected to be well equipped for their work? . . . It 
was said a few years since of one of our great preachers that he could 
present the old truths with a freshness scarcely ever seen in the sermons 
of others. The reason he was able to thus present the old themes was 
that he studied continually, and the older he grew the more he studied.” 
The lines of investigation, as shown by the writer, are to be the Scripture, 
logic, elocution, science, history, Hebrew and Greek, English literature, 
the tendency of religious thought, illustrations, and the people them- 
selves. Of the right use of history he says: ‘‘A superintendent of 
the public schools in an Illinois town was lamenting the fact that his 
pastor was not a student, and said, among other things, ‘I never knew 
him to allude to any historical statement except once, and that time he 
misquoted the history.’ .. . Much of the Bible cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of history.” And of the preacher’s study of men 
Mr. Berry says: ‘‘ Last, but not least, he should study the people. He can 
never successfully preach for a church any length of time without know- 
ing the peculiarities of those to whom he is to preach. A good sermon 
may be shorn of all its power by being preached at the wrong time, or 
in the wrong way.” Altogether, the paper is a wholesome discussion of 
important truths bearing upon ministerial success. Other articles in the 
same issue are: ‘‘ The Three Churches,” by Dean W. T. Moore; ‘‘ God,” 
by Dean H. W. Everest; ‘‘ Christian Endeavor from a Scriptural View,” 
by J. J. Morgan; “Comparative Value of Long and Short Pastorates, 
and Why So Many Changes ?” by Levi Marshall; and ‘‘ The Meaning of 
Heresy in Theological Development,” by Mrs. Albertina A. Forrest. 


In the New World for March, Professor A. C. McGiffert, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, writes the opening article, his subject being ‘‘ The 
Study of Early Church History.” Among his deductions is: ‘* Into the 
life of modern Christendom are woven the now inextricable and almost 
indistinguishable threads of the life of ancient Syria and Egypt and 
Palestine and Greece and Rome, and the study of Christianity is the 
study, not of a simple and isolated faith, which has interest only to its 
adherents, but of the most complex institution the world has seen, a 
product of the rich and varied civilization of antiquity and the medium 
through which that civilization has entered into and dominated the life 

*of the modern world.” Other articles are, *‘ Archeology and the Higher 


Criticism,” by J. P. Peters; ‘‘The Reorganization of the Faith,” by 
President W. De W. Ilyde; ‘‘ The Reconstituted Church,” by 2. 
Dole; “Prometheus,” by Henrietta M. Selby; ‘‘ How Gods are Made in 
India,” by E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University; ‘Religion and Modern 
Culture,” by Auguste Sabatier, of the University of Paris; ‘‘ The Spir- 
itual Development of Paul,” by G. A. Barton; and ‘‘ The Growth of the 


Prophetic Literature,” by G. Buchanan Gray, of Oxford. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL, 


History of Dogma. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of Church His- 
tory in the University, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. 
Translated from the Third German Edition by NEIL BUCHANAN, vol. v, pp. xx, 
331. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1899. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

An eminent Congregational historical scholar in Massachusetts used 
to tell his classes that the three greatest theological works of this cen- 
tury were Rothe’s Theologische Ethik, Miller's Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
and Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine. It is singular that no impor- 
tant work of Rothe, one of the most vital and fertilizing thinkers of 
this age, has ever been translated into English. As the century is clos- 
ing the judgment of the professor hardly needs revision. Many great 
and able books have seen the light within the last twenty years, but 
perhaps none more important than (1e above three. (Fora list of the 
best recent books in systematic theology, with penetrating comments, 
see Professor Curtis, of Drew Theological Seminary, in The Christian 
Advocate, March 16, 1899.) But in historical theology Harnack’s Dog- 
mengeschichte, the first volume of which appeared in 1886, is a work of 
immense interest and importance. It attempted to revolutionize the 
conception of the theological development in the ancient Church which 
had hitherto prevailed by showing the working of extraneous influences, 
and by a bold but reverent criticism to show wherein that development 
was faulty. Harnack is a moderate Ritschlian, as are so many of the 
men who hold the field in Germany, and in history that means that the 
inquiry must be, What do the original sources show were the actual 
facts in the case ? as over against the Hegelian method, What do our 
philosophical principles and presuppositions require us to believe to 
have been the historical development ? As a believer in this sound 
method, a method which has created the modern school of history, it is 
interesting to know that Harnack holds that the result reached at Nicwa 
was in the main sound and true. He tells his pupils that the Nicene 
Christology is the only hope of the Church, and in his History of Dogma 
in various places he says or implies the same thing. The essence of 
Christianity he sums up in this proposition (iii, 164): ‘‘ The salvation 
presented in Christianity consists in the redemption of the human race 
from the state of mortality and the sin involved in it, that men might 
attain divine life, that is, have the everlasting contemplation of God, 
this redemption having been already consummated in the incarnation of 
the Son of God, and being conferred on men by their close union with 
him.” The fifth volume, however, is largely out of the region of con- 


troversy. It deals almost entirely with Augustine, his system, his influ- 
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ence, and his various conflicts with heretics and others. Harnack does 
right in recognizing him as, after St. Paul, the creator of Christendom, 
and his tribute to his piety and Christian earnestness, while it is most 
enthusiastic, can hardly be truthfully said to be essentially exaggerated, 
but rather is an appreciation which does credit to his own heart. He 
sums up his profound and world-wide influence in a notable passage 
which we cannot forbear to quote (p. 103): ‘‘ Augustine would not have 
been the teacher of the future if he had not stood before it as a Chris- 
tian personality who lent force and weight to every word, no matter in 
what direction it led. As a preacher of faith, love, and the dispensation 
of grace he has dominated Catholic piety up to the present day. By his 
fundamental sentiment, ‘Mihi adherere deo bonum est,’ as also by his 
distinction between law and gospel, letter and spirit; and his preaching 
that God creates faith and a good will in us, he called forth the evan- 
gelical Reformation. By his doctrine of the authority and means of 
grace of the Church he carried forward the construction of Roman 
Catholicism; nay, we may say that he first created the hierarchal and 
sacramental institution. By his biblicism he prepared the way for 
the so-called pre-reformation movements and the criticism of all extra 
biblical ecclesiastical traditions. By the force of his speculation, the 
acuteness of his intellect, the subtlety of his observation and experience, 
he incited, indeed, we might not improperly say that he partly created, 
scholasticism in all its branches, including the nominalistic, and, therefore, 
also the modern theory of knowledge and psychology. By his neopla- 
tonism and enthusiasm for predestination he evoked the mysticism as 
well as the anticlerical opposition of the Middle Ages. By the form of 
his ideal of the Church and of felicity he strengthened the popular Cath- 
olic, the monarchist, state of feeling, domesticating it, moreover, in the 
Church, and thereby rousing and capacitating it to overcome and dom- 
inate the world as contrasted with the Church. Finally, by his unique 
power of portraying himself, of expressing the wealth of his genius, and 
giving every word an individual impress, by his gift of individualizing 
and self-observation, he contributed to the rise of the Renaissance and 
the modern spirit.” The whole volume is luminous and most interesting. 
Harnack has not the dry, dead, involved, metaphysical style of so many 
German writers, but his work is instinct with life, and to an earnest stu- 
dent of history cannot but be fascinating. Of course it need not be 
taken up as recreation after a hearty dinner. Is there any reason why 
the graduates of our theological seminaries and other studious men should 
not brace themselves with strength and feed their blood with iron by 
mastering great books like this? On the contrary there is much reason 
why they should. No man, perhaps, should read Harnack’s History 
of Dogma until he has gone through the first volume at least of Professor 
Sheldon’s admirable History of Christian Doctrine and the ancient and 
medieval sections of Professor Fisher’s. But when he is ready Harnack 


will give him a delectable feast. 
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The Divine Drama. The Manifestation of God in the Universe. By GRANVILLE Ross 
PIKE. 12mo, pp. 378. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
‘*To the Glory of God” the author dedicates his book, which is an 

effort to set forth ‘‘the method of the Immanent God’s gradual unfold- 

ing in the Drama of Life.” The preface says: ‘‘The worst infidelity is 
to be afraid for the truth. When the reconstruction now going on is 
completed it will be found that in the change of view-point nothing 
has been lost to religious faith, but that all the great spiritual verities 
that are so dear to the devout heart have been enlarged and enriched 

correspondingly with the grander conceptions upon which they rest. A 

system of thought, based upon the Divine Immanency, and finding in 

God's progressive manifestation of himself the method by which the 

world and all that in it is has come to be, interprets God's relations to 

man and the relations of men to each other in the light of these truths. 

The entire sweep of life is brought under its sway, and theology be- 

comes social and universal instead of individual only—a doctrine of 

society no less than a doctrine of God.” It is truly said that all know)- 
edge of the objective world and all activities of the human mind are 
organized by and included in the idea of God. ‘‘ All metaphysics re- 
turns at last tc him who is conceived as absolute being; all physical 
science grounds itself ultimately in him who is conceived as absolute 
force; all moral science derives its authority from him who is con- 
ceived as absolute good.” True monotheism contemplates God as 
neither absorbed in the universe nor excluded from it, but consciously 
comprehending the whole within himself as the unfolding of his own 
thoughts and energies. This is the new doctrine of the Divine Imma- 
nence. With it, in the new system of thought, goes a changed view of 
the process by which all things are produced, this being a process of 
development and of growth rather than a sudden and complete creation 
by divine fiat. With it also goes a different understanding of the way 
in which God may be known, that way being indicated as follows: ‘‘ In 
the beginning the apprehension of God is subjective. The human mind 
can know nothing in immediate consciousness beyond its own being and 
states. But God, as the ground of our being and the eternal conscious- 
ness whose reality is continuously individualizing itself in our minds, is 
in truth the very ‘ light of all our seeing,’ and in our consciousness of 
ourselves we are also conscious of God. Hence, while in the physical 
realm in history we only know God’s manifestations, in knowing him 
as manifested in ourselves we know his essence also, and we interpret 
him by our highest category of thought, and are persuaded that while 
he may be more, he certainly is not less, personal and spiritual than our- 
selves.” The author thinks the new conception of God disposes of that 

‘* baleful illusion ” called the Devil, certifying, as it does, that God is 

always man’s friend, and that for his own wickedness man himself 


is alone responsible. The new interpretation also dismisses the old 
idea of one historic “ Fall” which modified the relations of God and 
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man to the end of time, and regards that experience as continuous 

and personal, enacted or enactable in every man. The ‘ Fall” of 

man is taken out of the category of historical events, and transferred 

into the realms of the spiritual life, and ‘original sin” becomes more 

than a figment of the theological consciousness. Not only did our an- 

cestors sin, but we also sin. Our common tendency is to follow our 

own inclinations, to gratify our passions and natural impulses in the 

sasiest way, unmindful of the greater good that waits upon a subordina- 

tion of these to the higher faculties of our being. Another item of this 

system of thought is its view of the Bible, which is regarded not as an 

external dogmatic revelation, but, as a reflection of God’s communion 

with men, as a record of the gradual revelation of God in man and the 

progressive unfolding of man’s knowledge of God and apprehension of 
spiritual things; a record of a subjective experience in which God and 

man are inextricably mingled—sacred to man because it embodies man’s 
truest communings with God. The Scriptures being, in this view, not 
so much an objective revelation in themselves as the subjective response 
of man’s spirit to inward divine revelations, is yet held to be unmistak- 
ably the word of God to man, God having spoken directly, clearly, and 
authoritatively to man in the experiences of faith, and hope, and pa- 
tience, and purity, and love, and joy, therein recorded. It is contended 
that removing the seat of authority from the Bible, conceived of as an 
objective divine revelation, and conferring it upon the moral conscious- 
ness of humanity at its highest, implies nothing more than has all along 
been involved in the asserted right of private interpretation of the uni- 
versal rule. The words of F. D. Maurice to Charles Kingsley are 
quoted: ‘‘The Bible as a means of attaining to the knowledge of the 
living God is precious beyond all expression or conception; but when 
made a substitute for that knowledge it may become a greater deadener 
to the human spirit than all other books.” The Scriptures infallibly 
bring the honest seeker after truth into the presence and power of the 
Most High, and so their infallibility is demonstrated. They are the 
only rule, because they are the highest rule, of faith and practice, and 
exercise the right of the highest known moral standard to convince 
the reason and bind the conscience. The author regards any and every 
creed as a report of progress, and not a finality. This book will be re- 
garded by some as an exceptionally successful attempt, in which no man 
has completely succeeded, to show that the new views and the recon- 
tructions they necessitate make religion more reasonable, the Bibles 
more intelligible and authoritative, the universe more explicable, and 
God more near and glorious. By others it will be held up as an illus. 
tration of the difficulty, or a demonstration of the impossibility, of 
adjusting the new ideas with the fundamentals and essentials of Christi- 
anity. But both of these classes may find an equal, though differing, 
interest in a studious reading of the volume; and both will find it pro- 
vocative of deep and earnest thought. Certainly many passages of Scrip- 
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ture quoted in its pages are set by it in a fresh and suggestive light. A 
characteristic saying is this: ‘‘The teaching of history is that not un- 
til men are able to despise the comforts of a material prosperity are 
they worthy to be intrusted with it. The welfare of mankind consists 
not in the growth of happiness, but in an approximation to moral per- 
fection.” Another is: ‘* Religion is not an extraneous revelation, un- 
natural and hostile to reason; religion is the outcropping of the Imma- 
nent God in man. So far from antagonizing reason, religion is reason 
itself conscious of the source of its own light.” Another is this: **‘ The con- 
stitutional impulse to worship is the scala sancta by which men have 
gone up to speak with God face to face.” And another this: ‘* After 
nineteen centuries Christ remains the one prophet of the Moral Order 
whose declaration of its principles and applications is unchallenged and 
authoritative. It is as impossibie to explain the true ethical system of 
the modern world, without taking into account the new light which 
Christ has brought to bear upon all questions pertaining to rights and 
duties, as to describe the motions of the planets without reference to 
the sun.” The book falls into four divisions—God, The Sons of God, 
The Family of God, and God All in All. Social ideals and problems, 
as well as strictly theological matters, are discussed. 


Sin and Holiness. By D. W.C. Huntincron, D.D. 12mo, pp. 288. Cincinnati 

Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, $1.20. 

In this most recent of many Methodist books on this subject Dr. 
Huntington discusses with much thoroughness and with profound earnest- 
ness the question, What it is to be holy; and presents his mature con- 
clusions resulting from many years of prayerful, anxious, and intense 
study and experimental testing. He is moved to publish these con- 
clusions by a strong conviction that the Church greatly needs them at 
the present time. The ability, usefulness, and established character of 
the author give dignity and weight to his book. Much of it has the 
force which belongs to intelligent personal testimony concerning per- 
sonal experience. A sample of such testimony is as follows: ‘‘ At the 
time of my conversion and connection with the Church I assumed the 
correctness of the teachings upon the subject of entire sanctification 
which I then received. I was taught that they were scriptural and ac- 
cording to the standards of Methodism. Guided by those who received 
them in a similar way I was led at two different periods of my Christian 
life to believe that I had ‘ experienced the blessing of sanctification,’ un- 
derstanding by that term, as I did, the removal or destruction of what I 
was instructed to regard as ‘inbred sin.’ That I did realize at each of 
these seasons a gracious uplift in spiritual life I shall never doubt. Christ 
was revealed to me and in me as he had not been revealed before. For 


weeks following not a movement in my nature disturbed the deep calm 
of my spirit. I could say with another, ‘I sought God in everything, and 
found him everywhere.’ That I experienced just what I thought I didI do 
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not now believe.” ‘‘In the work of a pastor since that time I have found 

many whose experiences in connection with this subject have been simi- 

lar to my own, and I have evidence that the views presented in the fol- 

lowing pages have, in the hand of God, been helpful to a considerable 

number of sincere but distressed children of God.” Dr. Huntington 

says modestly that ‘‘no literary merit has been sought in this produc- 

tion, and none is claimed.” Nevertheless, it deserves to be said that the 

qualities of simplicity, lucidity, orderliness, directness, and vigor give 

to his book a strong and effective style. The views therein presented, 

expounded, and defended, include the following particulars enumerated 

in the author’s concluding chapter: 1. Sin is voluntary transgression of 
known law. 2. In order to the beginning of an experience of salvation 

there must be a renunciation and purposed abandonment of all which is 
known to be sin, and, by all to whom He is made known, Christ must be 
accepted as a sin-atoning Saviour. 38. These conditions met, the repent- 
ant sinner receives forgiveness of all his sin, and the Holy Spirit takes 
possession of his being, from which he had been excluded by sin. The 
saved soul is pardoned and regenerated. 4. Regeneration is sanctifica- 
tion begun—installed. So long as consecration on the part of the new 
believer continues entire—that is, up to the measure of apprehended ob- 
ligation—and his faith remains unwavering, he is saved, he is holy. 
During any period, long or short, through which his consecration and 
faith waver, intermit, fluctuate, he is not wholly, continuously, confirm- 
edly sanctified. 5. Entire, permanent sanctification is an attainment 
which, with few if any exceptions, is subsequent to the first moment of 
regeneration in time, but in nature one and the same. 6. It does not 
consist in the destruction or annihilation of anything in the soul. 7. Nor 
does it consist in the removal or extermination of the effects cf ances- 
tral sin. These effects being in no proper sense sin, neither their re- 
moval nor their destruction is necessarily included in salvation from sin. 
8. Entire sanctification does consist in unreserved, uninterrupted conse- 
eration of the being to God; a state in which the believer, through the 
abiding presence of the Holy Spirit, revealing Christ to him as an all- 
sufficient Saviour, lives triumphant over temptation, constantly saved 
from committing sin. 9. The attainment of this state is, as a matter of 
fact, generally through successive reaches of faith, in which the soul is 
lifted nearer and nearer the point of permanent consecration, until it 
casts itself, without a fear, wholly upon Christ as a present and all-ade- 
quate Saviour from sinning. 10. Though this point of experience, com- 
pared with the hour of forgiveness, may stand in the thought as a second 
spiritual epoch, it is much less likely to consist in any one “blessing” 
than it is to be the culminating result of many seasons of spiritual illumi- 
nation, heart-searching, self-abasement, and humble boldness in believ- 
ing. Hence it is treated in the Scriptures as a point of mature Christian 
experience—a perfecting of the Christian graces. Dr. Huntington pre- 
sents the true test of Christian experience as follows: ‘*It is not how we 
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feel; it is not peace or rapture; it is not what was done in us or for us at 
any one given moment ; but it is to what extent we are continuously 
saved from committing sin. The question is not whether what we in- 
herited from Adam has been destroyed in us or removed from us. It is 
how.permanent is our consecration; how steady our hold on Christ as a 
Saviour from all sin. We gave all to Christ in sacred purpose of heart 


when we sought pardon of sin. ‘Do we stand to the gift ?’ (Wesley’s 
Works, vi, p. 728). How uniformly do we choose the will of God in- 


stead of our own? We yielded wholly to this will at the first, as we 
then understood it. Do we yield wholly to his will as we now under- 
stand it? Have we turned back from new duties which have come into 
view with increasing light? Are we giving place to what we regard as 
little sins, as though anything can be little which is sin? Are our hearts 
fully set upon pleasing God in all things? Have we increasing power 
over temptation ? Do we stand where we formerly fell?” Dr. D. D. 
Whedon is quoted: “ The permanent continuity of absolute justification 
would be the highest sanctification.” Watchful observers of tendencies 
say that Dr. Huntington's book is in the direction of the general present 
drift of thought in our Church. 


en 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Music and Poetry. By SIDNEY LANIER. 12mo, pp. 248. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These thirteen essays, which discuss various aspects and inter-relations 
of the two arts, were written twenty or thirty years ago; printed then, 
most of them, in the magazines, and are now collected into a volume. 
They are new to most readers, and of far more interest now than when 
they were written, because the fame of Lanier has grown much since his 
death. Many will be grateful for this, another and possibly the final 
installment of the lush output, exfoliation and efflorescence, of the 
bloomy mind of Sidney Lanier, the pride and pet of the intellectual 
Southland. The opening essay, ‘‘ From Bacon to Beethoven,” gives the 
keynote of this volume. What we moderns call music was born, it 
seems, in Francis Bacon’s time, and its advent has wrought prodigious 
changes in some of our largest conceptions. We are taught that a time 
approaches when the musician will be as substantial a figure in everyday 
life as the politician; that music is the characteristic art-form of our 
modern time, as sculpture was of the antique, and as painting was of the 
medieval; that hereafter the control of masses of men will be more and 


more relegated to each unit thereof, and the law will be given from 
within the bosom of each individual, not from without, and will rely for 
its sanctions upon desire instead of repugnance; that man’s relation to 
the Unknown will change to be one of love rather than of terror; and 
that music will have alarge share in promoting that change. ‘‘The uni- 
verse consists of man, and of what is not man. These two being coex- 
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istent, it is in the nature of things that certain relations straightway 
spring up between them. Of such relations there are three possible 
kinds, regarding them from the standpoint of man, namely, the intel- 
lectual, the emotional, the physical. Whenever a man knows a thing, 
the intellectual relation is set up; when he loves or desires a thing, the 
emotional relation; when he sees or touches a thing, the physical rela- 
tion. Music does not deal with intellectual relations; musical tones 
have no meaning appreciable by the human intellect.” In the age of 
physical science when the intellect of man imperiously demands the exact 
truth of all actual things and is possessed by a holy mania for reality, 
music is the art which affords the largest outlet from the rigorous fixed- 
ness of the actual and of the known into the freer regions of the possible 
and of the unknown. The spirit of the modern man calls to music for 
relief from the pressure and grind of Fact—cries to it earnestly, ‘‘ Come, 
lead me away out of this labyrinth of the real, the definite, the known, 
toward the region of the ideal, the infinite, the unknown; knowledge is 
good, I will continue to thirst and toil for it, but, alas! Iam blind even 
with the blaze of the sun; take me where is starlight and darkness, where 
my eyes shall rest from the duties of verification and my soul repose from 
the labor of knowing.” ‘‘ Man strives to place himself in relation, not 
only with those definite forms which go to make up the finite world 
about him, but also with that indefinite Something up to which every 
process of reasoning, every outgo of emotion, every physical activity, in- 
evitably leads him—God, the Infinite, the Unknown. The desire of man 
is that he may relate himself to the Infinite both in the cognitive and in 
the emotional way. Sir William Hamilton showed how impossible is 
any full relation of the former sort, by showing that cognition itself is a 
conditioning (that is, a defining, a placing of boundaries appreci- 
able by the intellect), and that therefore the knowing of the Infinite is 
the conditioning of the Unconditioned—in short, impossible. This 
seemed to preclude any relation from man to God of the cognitive sort; 
but Herbert Spencer has relieved the blankness of this situation by 
asserting the possibility of a partial relation still. We cannot think 
God, it is true; but we can think toward him. This, in point of fact, is 
what men continually do. The definition in the Catechism, ‘God is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom,’ etc., is 
an effort of man to relate himself to God in the cognitive or intellectual 
way; it isa thinking toward God. Now, there is also a constant en- 
deavor of man to relate himself to the Infinite in an emotional way, as 
well. As persistently as thought seeks the Infinite does emotion do the 
same. We not only wish to think the Infinite, we wish to love it; and 
as our love is not subject to the disabilities of our thought, the latter of 
these two wishes would seem to be capable of a more complete realiza- 
tion than the former. We can only think toward the Infinite, but it may 
be that our love can reach nearer its Object. As a philosophic truth 
music does carry our emotion toward the Infinite. No man will doubt 
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this who reflects for a moment on the rise and progress of music in the 
church. Music, the organ, the song are in all the churches, and grow in 
importance in the service of worship. Multitudes declare that no ser- 
mons, no words, no forms of any sort, avail to carry them on the way to- 
ward the desired goal as do the tones of Palestrina, of Bach, of Beetho- 
ven, when these are given forth by any organist of even moderate 
accomplishment. The number of fervent souls who fare easily by this 
road to the Lord, increases daily. From the negro swaying to and fro 
with the weird rhythms of ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’ and the Georgia 
Cracker, yelling out ‘The Old Ship of Zion’ in the piney-woods log- 
church, to the intense devotee rapt away into the Infinite upon a Mass of 
Palestrina, there is but one testimony as to the substantial power of 
music in this matter of helping the emotion of man across the boundaries 
of the known into the immensity of the Unknown. Now, it cannot be 
that music has taken this place in the deepest and holiest matters of 
man’s life through mere fortuitous arrangement. It must be that there 
exists some sort of relation between pure tones and the spirit of man, 
by virtue of which the latter is stimulated and forced onward toward 
the great End of all love and aspiration. What may be the nature of 
this relation—why it is that certain vibrations sent forward by the tym- 
panum along the bones and fluids of the inner ear should at length 
arrive at the spirit of man endowed with such a prodigious and heavenly 
energy—at what point of the course these vibrations and tones acquire 
this capacity of angels, being, up to that point, mere particles trembling 
hither and thither—these are mysteries which no man can unravel.” 
Music is therefore a moral agency, and just in proportion as it is heartily 
accepted among men, so will a sense of the loveliness of morality spread, 
so will all that is pure grow in attractiveness, and so will the race pro- 
gress toward the time predicted when law will cease to rely upon terror 
for its sanction, but will depend wholly upon love and desire. Lanier 
says that more ‘‘ talent for music” is found among Americans, especially 
among our women, than among any other people. This, however, we 
incline to doubt. What a poet thinks of the placd¢ of poetry is indicated 
in words like these: ‘‘ The scientific man is merely the minister of poetry. 
He is cutting down the Western Woods of Time; presently poetry will 
come there and make a city and gardens. This is always so. The man 
of affairs works for the behoof and use of poetry. Scientific facts have 
never reached their proper function until they merge into new poetic 
relations established between man and man, between man and God, 
or between man and Nature.” The chapter on Nature-Metaphors 
begins: ‘‘Metaphors come of love rather than of thought. They 
arise in the heart as vapors; they gather themselves together in the 
brain as shapes; they then emerge from lip, from pen, from brush, 
from chisel, from violin, as full works, as creations, as Art.” Most 
characteristic of Lanier is the close of the same chapter: ‘ Spirit needs 


form and finds it in nature, which is formal; nature needs life and finds 
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it in spirit, which is life-giving. Never be these two sundered! For- 
ever may the nature-metaphor stand as a mild priest and marry them, 
and marry them, and marry them again, and loose them to the free air as 
mated doves that nestle and build and bring forth mildnesses and meek- 
nesses and Christ-loves in men’s hearts.” While exalting music and 
poetry our author recognizes fully the value of painting and declares 
that the rise of landscape painting seems surely one of the most notable 
events in the history of art; that the Americans are, Or are to be, the 
greatest in this branch; that some of them are now among the sweetest 
preachers of beauty in all time; that, although the Frenchmen excel in 
technic thus far, they show no such seizure of Nature, no such grasp of 
her unspeakable loveliness and nearnessto man. To illustrate the power 
of metaphor Lanier says that the most meager description of Napoleon 
and Washington instantly acquires a force and beauty unattainable by 
any amount of detail, when the writer finishes it with: ‘‘ Napoleon was 
lightning, Washington was sunlight.” 


John Wesley as a Social Reformer. By D. D. THOMPSON. 12mo0, pp. 111. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 
Methodism can afford to refrain from self-praise. Out of the mouth 

of many impartial witnesses the nature, value, and extent of its services 

have been declared and established. Mr. Thompson’s claim that John 

Wesley became the greatest social reformer of his day rests, not upon his 

own opinion merely, but upon the testimony of competent and disin- 

terested students of history. In the Hulsean Lectures for 1895 Rev. W. 

M. Ede, M.A., rector of Gateshead, says, ‘‘ The man who did most to 

reform the social life of England in the last century was John Wesley ;” 

and J. R. Green, the historian, says, ‘‘ The noblest result of the Metho- 
dist revival was the steady attempt, which has never ceased from that 
day to this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the physical suffering, 
the social degradation of the profligate and the poor.” To us the most 
interesting chapter of this book is the closing one on ‘‘ Influence Upon 
the Labor Movement;” in it we glance along the progress of a great and 
blessed history of amelioration, which had one of its sources in the 

Methodist revival, and which still pours onward its beneficent stream 

through broadening channels in the United Kingdom and in America. 

Wesley found the lot of the agricultural laborers, miners, and factory 

workers of England to be deplorable in the extreme, full of cruel hard- 

ships, brutish ignorance, and all manner of vice. Thousands of chil- 
dren not over five years old worked down in the damp dark mines all 
day long, and never saw sunshine except on Sunday. Women were har- 
nessed as beasts of burden by chains around their waists, hitched to 
heavy coai carriages which they drew through underground passages 
on their hands and knees. Girls and boys not yet eight years old carried 
huge back-loads of coal up steep ladders all day long. Other children 
were kept pumping thirteen and fourteen hours a day, and often had to 
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stand ankle-deep in water for thirty-six hours at a time. From the 
time when Wesley preached to the pitmen of Northumberland and 
Durham a reform began. He sowed the seed of better things, and 
Methodism has had a constant and conspicuous share ever since in the 

elevation of the miners and of industrial conditions generally through- 
out Great Britain. Not long ago, in the North American Review, Goldwin 
Smith wrote, ‘‘ Christianity has had little influence on industrial life.” 
There are in England miners, like Thomas Burt, Member of Parliament 
for Morpeth, and stone masons, like Henry Broadhurst, the first work- 
ingman to hold a cabinet position in the English government, and coal 
heavers, like Charles Fenwick, Member of Parliament, and local 
preacher labor leaders, like Joseph Arch, who are competent to instruct 
Goldwin Smith about the influence of Christianity on industrial life. As 
is shown in the book before us, if the whole of that influence were 
comprised in what Methodism alone has done for the industrial world, 
Goldwin Smith would not be justified in calling it little or its results 
insignificant. In the same Review article Professor Smith further shows 
that his misunderstanding of the nature of Christianity is as great as his 
ignorance of its effects by saying, ‘‘ The Christian ideal involves an im- 
practicable secession from the world and disregard of all worldly inter- 
ests.” For refutation of that statement one need only point to the 
figure of John Wesley, that wise statesman and powerful reformer, 
whose religion was not impracticable, who did not secede from th« 
world, and who disregarded no real interest of human life; who took 
the Christian ideal and put it in such close and electric touch with every 

day conduct and practical affairs that the effect is well described as ‘a 
movement.” Human life—individual, social, commercial, and indus- 
trial—advanced and ascended by reason of an impulse originated by the 
presentation of ‘‘the Christian ideal,” which Professor Smith thinks is 
in its nature so remote and in its influence so ineffectual. To what profit 
has a man studied history if he does not mark the manifold progress of 
mankind and the general betterment of human condition, or fails to 
perceive that the yeast which lifts the lump of human life is the leaven 
deposited therein by the Founder of Christianity, the Author and Fin- 
isher of our faith? We suppose it probable that the professor above re- 
ferred to and quoted regards himself as a scholar of ‘‘ advanced views,” 
but his utter failure to comprehend Christianity, his unenlightened con- 
dition as to its results, his spacious ignorance of its nature, its history, 
its present state, and its prospects, compel us to regard him as one of the 
most belated and antiquated thinkers known to us in educated circles 
In some of his misconceptions he is almost if not quite medieval. Take 
for example his persistently, one might almost say perversely, reiterated 
idea that Christianity assumes and is dependent for its credibility on a 
Ptolemaic interpretation of the solar system, that the Gospel is mad: 
preposterous by the discoveries and teachings of modern astronomy 


Professor John Fiske says that this idea which is insisted on by Pro- 
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fessor Goldwin Smith is ‘‘a primitive and childish notion.” The notion 
at least so nearly primitive as to be three hundred years out of date, 
and is so far childish as to be held to-day only by intellectual infants 
in either first or second childhood. 

Poems. By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 12mo, pp. 256. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

A photograph of a fine bust of the author—a keen, sensitive, earnest, 
face—fronts these poems, which are worthy of a second edition and more, 
A true poet and a sincere, fearless, and manly soul speaks in them. 
Although he has Ecclesiastes moods, which have for their refrain ‘‘ Van- 
ity of Vanities!” he yet believes in God, albeit, as is the way of poets 
mostly, with an unpropositioned faith. No soul of man can possibly be 
as genuinely blithe, buoyant, and sweet as Henley’s is except it feels 
divine foundations under its feet which give it confidence and courage. 
He faces the mysteries and menaces of life with a brave spirit, glorying 
in the power and dignity of his own nature as if conscious of being 
only a little lower than God, with a firm will and a solemn joy in 
being the captain of his own soul and master of his fate. This poet 
evidently does not think unfaith a sign of intellect or spirit. Thus he 
writes: 

The world, a world of prose, 
Full-crammed with facts, in science swathed and sheeted, 
Nods in a stertorous after-dinner doze! 
Plangent and sad, in every wind that blows, 
Who will may hear the sorry words repeated :— 
“The Gods are dead!” 
The sadness of life has its pathetic note in his verse, but gladness exults 
and sings on many a page, with gratitude intermingled. He gives 
praise for all the joy of life; from whatever source we drink it, in 
whatever terms we think it, it is common and divine; and in giving it 
the Deity has made man’s chance of living shine the equal of his own. 
In the jocund springtime our poet calls his comrade in fifty lines, which 
end with: 
Come, let us go a-maying, 
And bless the God of all! 
Faith and love are mates, and a greatly loving heart like Henley’s in- 
stinctively trusts. His tender lines about the death of his six-year-old 
child, Margaret Emma, are a sort of sermon from the text, ‘‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” There is a similar 
serene trust in his memorial verses to his old friend, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson: 
O, Death and Time, they chime and chime 
Like bells at sunset falling!— 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling: 
For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 
And we lie in the peace of the Great Release, 
As once in the grass together. 
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In ‘‘Matri Dilectissime ” five sons watch their mother die; and when 


the dear face turns dead, and, amid sounds of lamentation, the good 


g ’ 
heroic soul with all its wealth—its sixty years of love and sacrifice, suf- 


fering, and passionate faith—passes away in peace, they say: 


There were we, 
Her five strong sons! 
To her Death came—the great Deliverer came!— 
As equal comes to equal, throne to throne. 
She was a mother of men. 


And the brave truth comes overwhelmingly home :— 
That she in us yet works and shines, 

Lives and fulfills herself, 

Unending as the river and the stars. 


Patriotism, too, has proud and splendid speech in Henley’s poetry, as 
in the lines beginning: 


What have I done for you, 

England, my England? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, my own? 

With your glorious eyes austere, 

As the Lord were walking near, 
Whispering terrible things and dear. 
As the Song on your bugles blown, 
England 

Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Fit to go with Kipling’s ‘‘Song of the English,” which opens Th 
Seven Seas, are the words of England’s sons, loyal to love and quick to 
obey the call of the Mighty Mother who goes forth around the world sound- 
ing the trumpet of order and law, ‘‘ bent upon vast beginnings, bidding 
anarchy cease.” Thus sing the men of her armies and navies: 


We tracked the winds of the world to the steps of Aheir very thrones; 
The secret parts of the world were salted with our bones; 

Till now the name of names, England, the name of might, 

Flames from the austral fires to the rims of the boreal night; 

And the call of her morning drum goes in a girdle of sound, 

Like the voice of the sun in song, the great globe round and round; 
And the shadow of her flag, when it shouts to the mother-breeze, 
Floats from shore to shore of the universal seas! 

Who says that we shall pass, or the fame of us fade and die, 

While the living stars fulfill their round in the living sky? 

For the sire lives in his sons, and they pay their father’s debt, 

And the Lion has left a whelp, wherever his claw was set; 

And the Lion in his whelps, his whelps that none shall brave, 

Is but less strong than Time and the great all-whelming Grave. 


This volume with its twenty-eight poems ‘‘In Hospital,” its twenty- 


three bits of ‘* Bric-a-Brac.” its forty-seven ‘‘ Echoes,” its five ‘‘ London 
Voluntaries,” and its twenty-five ‘‘ Rhymes and Rhythms,” is the prod- 
uct and the proof of the rich range and rare quality of Henley’s poetic 
genius. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. By Rev 
JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian 
Theological College, Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 235. New York: A.C. Armstrong & 
Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These are the Morgan Lectures delivered in the Theological Seminary 
of Auburn, New York, in 1897. Dr. Orr is one of the strong and ready 
men of Scottish scholarship, known to us by his volume, The Ritschlian 
Theology and the Evangelical Faith, by his able participation in the quick 
reply and refutation printed in Scotland against Pfleiderer’s Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh, and by various minor critical and expository 
writings. Church history is not a dead but a progressive science, and, 
within fifty years, has achieved much by philosophical, historical, and 
critical methods, especially in its study of the earliest age of Christian- 
ity. The new investigation dates from Baur’s day, in opposition to 
whom Ritschl made his independent investigation into the origin of 
the Old Catholi¢ Church.. Then Lightfoot rediscussed the question 
of the ministry and cognate problems of the apostolic age ; Hatch 
tried to show how Church ideas and usages took shape under the 
action of forces in the Gentile world ; Harnack and others traced more 
systematically the rise of ecclesiastical dogma through importation of 
the ideas and methods of Greek philosophy ; and Ramsay discussed 
the relations of the Christians to the Roman State and made researches 
which open a new era in the progress of apostolic and subapostolic 
history. The soil of the Christian origins is being dug up everywhere 
and examined with a microscope. The interest in the early years of 
Christianity deepens, and the search thereby prompted must result in 
great and manifold good. Nor is this interest confined, or its beneficial 
effects limited, to the Christian Church, In a certain American college 
for women, last year, the most absorbed, searching, and satisfactory stu- 
dent in a class of forty studying the first three centuries of the his- 
tory of the Christian Church was a Jewess. Dr. Orr thinks that this 
modern effort to comprehend better the early development of the Church 
has occupied itself disproportionately in tracing and setting forth the 
influence of the pagan world on the infant Christian Church, the way 
and the degree in which the new faith was affected by the intellectual, 
moral, political, and religious environment which surrounded it. He 
therefore draws attention to the opposite side of the history, namely, the 
powerful action outward of Christianity on its environment, its trans- 
forming influence on the ideas, laws, institutions, morals of pagan so- 
ciety. These three lectures are devoted to showing that Christianity 
had a larger extension /aterally and in point of numbers in the Roman 
empire than is usually represented ; that it had a much larger extension 
vertically, as respects the different strata of society, than is commonly 
believed ; and that it had a much greater influence, intensively or pene- 


tratively, in its effects on the thought and life of the age than is gen- 
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erally acknowledged. With careful scholarship, and in a thoroughly 
critical manner, Dr. Orr sets the early Christian centuries in a new glory 
of spiritual power and victory. Altogether it is about the most ex- 
hilarating and inspiring picture of those times; not a work of the 
imagination but of cool and measuring historical scholarship, as exact 
in its drawing and as colorless as a steel engraving; most convincing 
in its verisimilitude. We believe most students wil! feel that Dr. Orr's 
thesis is correct, and that he successfully supports it. The numerical 
progress of Christianity was unequal in different parts of the Roman 
empire, more rapid in the East than in the West, in Italy and North 
Africa than in Gaul. One peculiarity of its advance was ‘‘ that it struck 
at the great centers and followed the great lines of intercommunica 
tion in the Roman world: that its chief victories were won where 
Greek and Roman culture had prepared the way for it, and that its 
posts of strength and influence were chiefly in the wealthy and popu 
lous cities—Rome, Corinth, Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Lyons, and 
the like—from which it could spread into, and best dominate, the sur- 
rounding districts. Its method—the same followed by Paul in his mis- 
sionary work—was to seize and occupy the leading vantage points, with 
a view to ultimate wider diffusion.” The inherent spiritual energy, the 
ever-strengthening organization, the immense moral force which in 
three centuries raised the Church to undisputed supremacy in the em- 
pire, and which make Merivale write concerning the early Christians, 
‘*The active and growing strength of the Roman world was truly theirs 
—theirs was the future of all civilized society *—all these were probably 
attended and made influential by the power of great numbers. One 
source of evidence is found in the Roman catacombs, which are purely 
Christian cemeteries, the number buried in them amounting to millions, 
all interred within two centuries and a half. Estimates of the number 
vary from about two millions up to seven millions. Calculating the num- 
ber of living Christians from the number of the dead in this period it 
is reckoned that, in one generation thereof, there were in and about 
Rome from two hundred thousand to four hundred thousand Christians. 
or from one third to one half of the entire population. Thus recent com- 
putations wholly discredit Gibbon’s estimate, which allowed only one 
twentieth. The newly recovered Apology of Aristides tells how, after the 
Lord’s ascension, his twelve disciples ‘‘ went forth into the known prov- 
inces of the world, and taught concerning his greatness; ” and, as Dr. Orr 
says, ‘‘through the dim mists of tradition we can descry the figures of 
these apostles spread over the various countries of the world—in Parthia 
and Scythia, on the bleak shores of the Euxine, in Mesopotamia, in Arabia, 
perhaps as far even as India—and can catch glimpses which show that 
the work of evangelization was actively going on” during the first cen- 
tury. In the second century are many signs that immense advances had 
been made, Justin Martyr declares, in what Gibbon calls a ‘‘ splendid 
exaggeration; ‘* There is not one single race of men, whether barbarians, 
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or Greeks, or whatever they may be called, nomads, or vagrants, or 
herdsmen living in tents, among whom prayers and giving of thanks 
are not offered through the name of the crucified Jesus.” The readers 
of Dr. Orr’s first lecture, which we have barely touched here, are likely 
at the end to agree ‘‘in recognizing the powerful hold which Christian- 
ity had taken, numerically, on society by the end of the third century.” 
The second lecture shows that the influence of early Christianity on the 
higher ranks of society has be enunderestimated. This is shown from 
the New Testament, from the witness of the catacombs, from notices 
in the second century, from the known wealth of the Church of Rome, 
from the witness of the persecutions and the persons of rank and influ- 
ence suffering therein, from the writings of Tertullian and Clement on 
the luxury of Christians, from the relations of Christianity with the im- 
perial court in the third century, from the social status of Church 
teachers, and from other facts, all indicating that the membership of 
the early Church was not drawn mainly from the lowest, the base and 
the servile, but from the intermediate classes, and embraced many of 
the wealthier and higher orders. Among the martyrs are masters as 
well as slaves; if we have Blandina, the slave girl among them, we have 
also her mistress; and generally the martyrs seem to have come from the 
middle and better classes. This is a highly interesting, corrective, and 
effective chapter. Its conclusions offer new and needed light to whole 
sections of modern Christendom. The closing lecture shows the im- 
mense penetrative and pervasive influence of Christianity on the thought 
and life of the Roman empire, the outstreaming of Christian influences 
into pagan society, with indications of ‘‘the subtle and energetic man- 
ner in which early Christianity engaged the interest and penetrated 
the thought of intelligent circles in the greater heathen communities,” 
as well as its effects on morals and legislation. Professor Orr has cer- 
tainly ‘‘done something to intensify our sense of the mighty power 
which, as the divine leaven introduced into humanity, Christianity 
from its first entrance into the world exercised on everything it 
touched :” and in so doing he has rendered a valuable service to all 
who care to know the real splendor and vigor of early Christianity. The 
preacher who studies and absorbs this book may find himself loaded to 
the muzzle with solid matter for one or more powerful sermons on the 
glory of the early Church, with the possibility of impressive applications 


and moving appeals to the Church of to-day. 


In the Forbidden Land. An Account of a Journey into Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release 
brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political Peshkar Karak Sing-Pal. By A. 
HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 307, 250. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $9. 


This is a story of almost unparalleled daring, incredible endurance, 
and indomitable persistence. It is published in superb form, with 
eight colored plates, fifty full-page pictures, a hundred and fifty text 
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illustrations, and a map of the region traversed from surveys made by the 
author. Mr. Landor’s journey across the Himalayas into Tibet was made 
during the spring, summer, and autumn of 1897, sailing for India 
March 19, and reaching Bombay three weeks later. He claims to have 
solved in Tibet the uncertainty regarding the division of the Mansarowar 
and Rakastal Lakes, to have ascended the Himalayas to the altitude of 
twenty-two thousand feet, and made pictures of some of the greatest 
glaciers of the region, and to have visited and fixed the position of the 
two principal sources of the Brahmaputra River, never before reached by 
a European. The London Times says, ‘‘ He tells a plain and manly tale 


” 


without affectation or bravado ;” and the London Spectator, ‘‘ The narra- 


tive conveys the temper of an Epictetus combined with the fortitude of a 


Spartan.” The photographs of himself, showing him as he was before 
entering Tibet and as he was when he came out, indicate convincingly 
that within ‘‘the space of a very few weeks he must have endured a 
lifetime of concentrated misery. Other travelers have gone farther, but 
none who have escaped with their lives have fared worse.” The ex- 
treme and prolonged tortures which nearly destroyed him were inflicted, 
not by lawless robbers or irresponsible savages, but by the officials 
of the region, who afterward coolly acknowledged all that they had 
done, but made no apology for their fiendish cruelties. The indiffer- 
ence of the government of India and the incompetence of its officials 
in the region bordering on Tibet are responsible for the fact that the 
Tibetans have little fear or respect for British authority. The Tibetans 
continually come over the border to rob and torture and kill British 
subjects on British soil. These revolting atrocities inflicted by the 
Lamas and other Tibetan officials have been reported again and again to 
the government of India, but the mountain villages are left unprotected 
from incessant outrage, and Englishmen who visit those regions are 
indignant that the weakness of British officials in Kumaon and of the 
government of the province allows the iniquity and suffering to con- 
tinue. Mr. Landor says that on the slightest pretext, or none, the 
Tibetans arrest, torture, fine, and confiscate property of British subjects 
on British territory ; that he saw in Garbyang and other villages British 
subjects who had been mutilated by Tibetan authorities and who had 
no redress. In 1896 Lieutenant Gaussen, a British officer, was seized by 
Tibetan soldiers on the Lippu Pass who gave him a nasty wound in the 
forehead, and so badly treated his servant that two years after he was 
still an invalid. The same year the Tibetan authorities arrested a rich 
Shoka trader, undeniably a British subject, gave him two hundred lashes, 
smashed his kneepan, crushed all his fingers into pulp between heavy 
stones, then dragged him before the Lamas (priests) who had him be- 
headed, appropriating to themselves all his money, merchandise, and 
animals. To our amazement such things continue to be done to British 
subjects with impunity, and in regions where the old banner of Eng- 
land, which usually means strong protection for all subjects of the queen, 
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floats in the air. The flag of Trafalgar, with the legend, ‘‘ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” needs to be unfurled over North India 
for the admonition of government officials. If some of the men who 
stormed and took Dargai Bluff were in charge along the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas the Tibetans would take no more liberties with British 
subjects. The Gordon Highlanders, if there were enough of them, 
would quickly make a safe frontier. The terrible tortures inflicted by 
Tibetan officials on Mr. Landor, a British subject with passports, have 
been investigated by J. Larkin, Esq., the British magistrate at Almora, 
and reported in full with indubitable proof to the government of India, 
but no information is yet given of any measures taken to punish the 
self-confessed criminals or to exact indemnity or apology from the Tibetan 
authorities. It is doubtful if Mr. Landor will ever have the satis- 
faction of hearing that condign vengeance has lit on his tormentors, 
or that his sufferings have resulted to the benefit of others by at- 
tracting the government’s attention and arousing it to some effort on 
behalf of persecuted subjects who have a right to its protection. 
But it is not for Americans to criticise the British government in 
India or elsewhere for failure to protect its loyal subjects. Take 
it the world around, the flag which is the greatest terror to law- 
breakers and evildoers, and which commands in all seas the greatest 
respect for its faithfulness to its own as well as for its power, is the 
British flag, Bright with honor and just pride will be the day—if it 
ever comes—when the Stars and Stripes shall afford to American citizens 
abroad or at home such protection of property and life as covers Victo- 
ria’s subjects wherever the Union Jack unfurls its mighty folds. Mil- 
lions of Americans, white and black, long to see that day, that they may 
be as proud of their country as they would like to be. In foreign lands 
Americans have many a time been glad to take refuge from peril under 
the righteous protection of the British ensign, and to-day the humiliat- 
ing fact is that even within the United States there are places where 
American citizens can look for no protection whatever for life or property 
from the Stars and Stripes or the government which that flag represents. 
The appendix to Mr. Landor’s volumes contains full confirmation of the 
truth of his narrative in the form of the official reports made by Magis- 
trate Larkin, who investigated the matter, together with Mr. Landor’s 
own succinct statement given under oath in Mr. Larkin’s court, the depo- 
sitions in the same court of the two servants who accompanied Landor 
into Tibet and witnessed his tortures, the deposition of Dr. Harkna Wil- 
son as to Landor’s wounds and dying condition on escaping from the 
Tibetans, the deposition to the same effect of Pundit Gobaria, a wealthy 
trader, and of the Political Peshkar, Kharak Sing, and of Suna, another 
trader, who saw Mr. Landor and his servants captive in the hands of the 
Tibetans near Mansarowar Lake. Mr. Landor’s deposition begins with 
this account of himself: ‘‘My name is Arthur Henry Savage Landor; 


my father’s name is Charles Savage Landor; I am by caste European. 
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sritish subject; by occupation artist and traveler; my home is at Em- 
poli [Calappiano], police station Empoli, district Florence, Tuscany, 
Italy; I reside at London.” We wonder that he could suffer so much 
and live to tell the story, and that the Tibetans after torturing and 
threatening and preparing to kill him, should have delivered him alive 
into any friendly hands, 


MISCELLANEOTS. 
English Meditative Lyrics. By THEODORE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D. 12mo, pp. 157. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

This admirable book, published by our Book Concern for the Professor 
of English in Princeton University, companions a previous volume, 
American Meditative Lyrics. Lyric verse takes its name from its having 
been originally sung to the accompaniment of the lyre or harp. It is 
the oldest form of standard verse, as also the most natural and simple. 
It is preeminently the poetry of the heart, and at its best combines 
thought, feeling, and art proportionately in one poetic product. The 
three great elements of excellence in any poem are the intellectual, the 
emotional, and the esthetic—sense, spirit, and structure. These are 
not always blended in due proportion. Professor Hunt says that Robert 
Browning often overmagnifies the intellectual, that Mrs. Browning passes 
at times to the other extreme of the unduly impassioned; while Pope, 
Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson sometimes push artistic finish into the 
province of art for art’s sake. In modern hymnology, good sense and 
gor xd taste are often sacrificed to vapid sentiment. Sacred lyric s need in- 
telligence, sanity, and equipoise. The lyrist requires an object outside 
of himself and worthy to elicit the deepest impulses of the soul. When 
he has this, we have the wholesome verse of a Milton and a Wordsworth; 
when he lacks it, we have the unwholesome verse of a Byron, a Clough, 
and a Whitman. In one line of lyric work Swinburne, Lang, Dobson, 
Austen, and Watson excel. These fifteen chapters discuss with fine in- 
sight, exquisite appreciation, masterful skill, and with wisely selected 
typical examples of lyric poetry, giving each a chapter, the Elizabethan 
meditative lyrics, the lyrics of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Byron, Keats, Robert Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, and Tennyson, as well as memorial lyrics or elegies, 
devotional lyrics or hymns, and ‘‘ The Larger Lyric List,” in which list 
Professor Hunt includes and discusses with illustrations William Watson, 
Alfred Austen, now poet laureate, Edwin Arnold, Clough, and others. 
‘* Poetry, especially in the lyric,” says the author, ‘‘is a veritable com- 
munion, a contemplation of God and life and human destiny—a medita- 
tion of the heart, deep and potent—an inlook and an uplook, as the soul 
holds high converse with the ever-widening world of invisible realities. 


‘Only that is poetry,’ says Emerson, ‘ which cleanses and mans me ;’ only 


that, we may add, which strengthens us and aids us in our search after 
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light and love and truth and God.” We heartily commend this at- 
tractive and instructive book. Its color and tone are congenial with 
summer days. It is part of the bloom and the song of the soul, suitable 
to be carried abroad amid the blossoming and singing of the newly- 
awakened earth; when 

Heaven tries the earth, if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


George Miller. The Modern Apostle of Faith. With Portrait of Mr. George Miiller. 
Taken on his Ninetieth Birthday, and Other Illustrations. By FREDERICK G. 
WARNE. 12mo, pp. 278. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 
75 cents, 

Before the present generation of Christian workers was born Mr. Miil- 
ler had become a conspicuous figure in the field of Christian labor. The 
nature and results of his philanthropic work have therefore become so 
familiar that a recital of the particular facts of the present biography is 
not necessary. In a simplicity that well harmonizes with the unostenta- 


tious character of Mr. Miiller the outline of his life is here given, includ- 
ing his early waywardness and his entrance upon the Christian life, his 


self-sacrificing toil and his exercise of mighty faith, the prosperity of 
his orphanages and his quiet departure to the heavenly rest. To read 
the book is to feel that we are standing in the presence of one of the 
holy men of the world. Welldoes the biographer sum up his character 
in the words of the Preface: ‘‘ The career traced in the following pages 
is one of the most remarkable and soul-inspiring in the records of mod- 
ern Christianity. George Miiller spent more than seventy years of his 
long life in one grand, unceasing endeavor to proclaim Christ and glorify 
his name among men. It was the supreme, the all-consuming desire of 
his heart. He was the mightiest man, spiritually, of the age. A man the 
every fiber of whose being was bound upin God. A man whose example 
of faith and prayer will ever remain as one of the brightest possessions of 
the Church on earth.” It is a blessing to the age that such biographies are 
available, when those who are described have gone to their reward; and 

in the contemplation of Mr. Miiller’s career, as here set forth, many a 

feeble soul will feel its faith grow strong. 

Jesus Exultant ; or, Christ No Pessimist, and Other Essays. By DANTEL STEELE, 
D.D., Recent Professor in the School of Theology of Boston University. Author 
of Love Enthroned, ete. 12mo, pp. 334. Boston and Chicago: Christian Witness 
Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

In this volume Dr. Steele has grouped a variety of miscellaneous essays 
upon important themes. Or, in the figure which he himself employs, he 
‘‘has been encouraged to gather another basketful of the same kind of 
fruit [as in his previous books] and send it to the world’s autumnal mar- 
ket ere the winter snows shall have covered his orchard.” His first two 
chapters foretell “the ultimate evangelization of the whole world by the 
agencies now employed in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit.” Some 
of the other chapters are entitled, ‘‘ The Call to Preach the Gospel,” ‘‘ The 
Day-Star in the Heart,” ‘‘ The Sons of God,” ‘‘ Power from on High,” 
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‘‘The Unsearchable Riches,” and ‘‘The Greater Works of Believers.” 
The last is entitled ‘‘ What is Man ?” and ‘institutes a search among all 
the schools of philosopy for a measure large enough to ascertain the pro- 
portions of man.” All the essays, it may be said in a word, are marked 
by vigor, breadth, and withal a cheerfulness of view that is contagious. 
If the author has yet in reserve other basketfuls of such fruit as he here 
presents to us there is surely a demand for them in ‘‘the world’s 
autumnal market.” 


First American Iti int of Methodism, William Watters. By Rev. D. A. WATTERS, 
B.D., Member of the Oregon Conference, and Professor of Systematic Theology in 


Portland University. Introduction by Bishop CHARLEs C. McCABt 12mo, pp. 
172. Cincinnati: Printed for the Author by Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 75. 
cents. 

The reader of this biography will feel anew the romance of early Meth- 
odism, There were many pioneer preachers in those days whose talents, 
consecration, and success call for lasting memorial. And among them 
must certainly be enrolled William Watters, who has the additional honor 
of leading the list of itinerants of American birth. Beginning his travel- 
ing ministry in 1772, when our preachers were only eight and the mem- 
bership of the Church hardly a thousand, he lived until 1827, when 
the Methodism of our land enrolled 421,105 members and 1,642 preach 
ers. To this large growth Mr. Watters was himself a worthy contributor. 
His piety of life, his self-denial, his wisdom in counsel, his friendship 
for Asbury, his passion for souls, and his serene old age are features 
of his career which his present namesake and biographer has here told 
with clearness and in attractive style. From his example the Church 
should gather new inspiration for future service. 

European History; An Outline of Its Development. With Maps and Illustrations. 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. 8vo, pp. 
577. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.40. 

Of particular interest, Professor Adams holds, is the study of those 
nations that have created our present civilization. ‘‘If we can see how 
they came into the field of history one after another, each taking up the 
work of making our civilization where the others had left it, and can 
get a clear idea of the more important work that each one did, then we 
have made a framework for the whole of history which can be filled up 
with the details as we study afterwards the history of different nations. 
There are other nations besides these whose history is interesting, like 
the ancient Peruvians or the Chinese, but, since they have been very 
much isolated from the rest of the world, a knowledge of their history 
is not necessary in order to understand how our own civilization came to 
be what it is.” With this principle as a starting point the author divides 
his volume into the following Parts: ‘‘ Primitive Europe and the Orient,” 
‘*The Greek Period,” ‘‘The Rise of the Romans,” ‘‘ The Roman World- 
State with its Fall and its Revival,” ‘* The Formation of the Nations,” 
** Renaissance and Reformation,” and ‘‘ The Struggle of the Nations for 


Supremacy and Expansion.” A list of books for reference precedes each 
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Part, and at the end of each chapter is found a list of topics and fre- 


f 


quently a tabulation of important dates. In logical arrangement of 
text, wide scope of treatment, and charm of typography and illustration 
Professor Adams has furnished . valuable book, not only to teachers, 
but also to all students of the past. 
of Jes 3y GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, PH.D., D.D., Iowa 

Professor of New Testi t rature and Interpretation in Chicago Theological 

Seminary. Crown 8vo 12. New York: The Macmillan Company Price 

cloth, $1.25 

The purpose of this work sufficiently outlined by its author in his 
Preface. He does t n discuss in detail the teachings of our 
Lord, except so far necessary to an understanding of Christ's 
character and life. h 00k is also made for students in particular, 
and hence is ** t predominantly critical.” And, still aga 


tis ‘‘ written th the conviction that a believer in Christianity 


investigate the life of Jesus as scientifically as an unbeliever.” With 


these principles as an inspiring moti Professor Gilbert has prepared a 
volume which all id of the gospels may use to advantage, 
yusand and l ts ) Library. By D. L. Moopy. 12mo, pp 
New York, et tevel ». Price, cloth, #1 
This volume is mad f ‘‘oems from our great authors.” Luther, 
Spurgeon, Guthrie, Newman Hall, Brooks, and many more upon both 
sides of the Atlantic ¢ unong those who are quoted. The extracts aré 
arranged in the order of their scriptural application, while an index of 
topics adds to the worki lue of the book. As a new compilation of 
textual comments it w be appreciated by many. 
Ministry to tl ectures on Homiletics. By JoHN A. KERN 
D.D., President « ‘ col lege ». 551. New York: Wilbur B 
Ketcham, Price, cl 
This is an important book. It includes in its pages the homiletic 
teaching given by Dr. Kern ‘‘ during the last ten years in the Biblical 

Department of Randolph-M n College.” The two divisions of the 

book are entitled, ‘‘ The Ministry of Worship,” and ‘‘The Ministry of 

Preaching.” In comprehensiveness, vigor, appropriateness, and clear 

analysis there seems to be little omitted from these lectures, Their read- 

ing would be a benefit to the ministry of all Churches, could the volume 
generally be put into the hands of the American clergy. 

Digging Ditches and Other Sermons to Boys and Girls. By Rev. FREDERICK B 
CowL. 12mo, pp. 158. New Yor Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
Such sermons as these which had their origin in England are worthy of 

being preached to the boys and girls of any land. While they are plain, 
they are not puerile; and while they deal particularly with simple inci- 
dents or declarations of the Scripture, there is a touch of genius in their 
treatment which lifts them altogether out of the ordinary. Their publi- 
cation should be helpful to many youth. 





